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DEATH OF COL. JOHN J. McDAVID 


The death of Colonel John J. 
McDavid the veteran editor of 
the “Southern Farmer,” at the 
residence of his son, Mr. Robert 
McDavid in Birmingham, on 
Thursday, Nov. 8th, will bring re- 
gret not only to the readers of 
this paper, but. to the many thou- 
sand of Alabamians who have 
had dealings with him during his 


three-quarter of a century’s resi- 
dence in this state. 


Col. McDavid was the undefil- 
ed type of the old fashion South- 
ern gentleman—cultured, courte- 
ous, honest, intelligent, generous, 
kind and true. He was in his 
seventy-fifth year, but his statue 
was erect, and his mind as clear 
as that of a youth. His warm 
,heart and easy conscience shown 
in his face, and in his greeting, 
and the love that he bore for his 
fellow man drew him close to the 
hearts of all of those with whom 
he came in contact. 

Colonel McDavid was born and 
reared to young. manhood on his 
father’s beautiful farm near Ha- 
zel Green in’ Madison County, 
Ala. He was given a good educa- 
tion, finishing an academic and 
law course at the great old insti- 
tution at Lebanon, Tenn. He 
soon afterwards took a position 
in the law office of Chief Justice 
Rk. C. Brickell, at Huntsville. A 
year or two afterward he entered 
tine the practice there with a 
younger brother of Judge Brick- 
ell, and for many years-occupied 
a high position at the Huntsville 
bar which was then one of the 


_ strongest in the South. 


In 1883 while engaged in the 
settlement of an important will 


“ease in Atlanta, Ga., for a Madi- 


son county client, he suffered a 
sun stroke which impaired his 


vhealth for several years and af- 
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feeted his eye-sight to such an ex- 
tent that his physician persuaded 
him to abandon the practice of 


.law. He came to Birmingham in 


1886, being first identified with 
real estate interests, and after- 
wards, for the past sixteen years, 
being engaged in newspaper 
work, for which he was especial- 
ly fitted. 

Colonel McDavid never lived 


COL. JOHN J. McDAVID, 
The Veteran Editor of the Southern Farmer, 
Who Died in Birmingham Last Week. 


outside of Alabama. He loved 
the state, and knew and treasured 
its institutions. He was born in 
one of its very prettiest valleys 
with no other habitation in sight 


of his father’s, and he lies today 
on a green hill-side close to the 
state’s greatest city, and in view 
of its great buildings and indus- 
tries. He lived to see its forests 
disappear, and hives of industry 
established in their stead. He saw 
the great Civil War strife breed 
and spread and burst upon the 
peace of Alabama. He did noth- 
ing to encourage the threatened 
breach of peace, but when the 
first gun sounded he shouldered 
his arms, and marched to the 
front. In the troublous times fol- 
lowing the war, he was foremost 
in his home country in the work 
of. reconstruction. He was chair- 
man of the Democratic Executive 
Committee of Madison county 
during the great campaign -.of 
1873, when the carpet-bag rule 
was overthrown, and the reigns 
of government were returned to 
the hands of the virtuous and in- 
telligent. 

Colonel McDavid lived to see 
each of his two sons Secretary of 
State of Alabama, and many of 
his grandchildren grow up about 
him. His wife, who survives 
him, was Miss Mary Patton of 
Florence, Ala., a daughter of for- 
mer Governor Robert M. Patton. 
His surviving children are: R. R. 
McDavid of Birmingham; E. R. 
McDavid, the present Secretary 
of State; Mrs. M. D. Foster, of 
Decatur, Ala.;~Mrs. Louis H. 
Walker, of Hillsboro, Texas, and 
Miss Mattie McDavid. 

Colonel McDavid’s illness was 
of short duration. He missed 
only one day from his work. He 
was stricken insensible by paraly- 
sis as he reposed on his couch to- 
ward evening, and by two o'clock 
the following afternoon his spirit 
had departed. He has gone to 
the long rest which he so well de- 


served. 
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THE LOWERY PICKER 


A Vexed Problem May Be Solved. 


The Last Demonstration of the Ma- 
chine Indicates That Perfection 
is Almost in Sight. 
About a year 


ago the Southern 


Farmer printed an exhaustive de- 
scription, giving cuts, etc. of the 
newly invented Lowery Cotton Pick- 
er which was then being exhibited and 
demonstrated in a cotton field near 
Montgomery, Ala. The machine at 


the time, as we tasted, fell something 


short of complete success, although it 


appeared to indicate that the right 
principle had been located for a prac- 


tical cotton picking machine. Since 


that time Mr. Lowery, the inventor, 
has labored hard to correct the short- 
comings of his machine, and the re- 
sult of his endeavors is well told in 
the following interesting correspond- 
ence from Mr. Hervey W. Laird to 
his newspaper, the Birmingham Age- 
Herald: 

“The presence in the county for 
the past few weeks of the Lowery cot- 
ton picker has attracted a number of 
leading men from all parts of the 
state and the United States, drawn 
here to witness the operation of what 


promises to be a wonderful labor- 


saving device in the cotton section. 
Among other visitors have been sev- 
eral railroad men of national reputa- 
tion. 

“The machine has been shown and 
operated on the plantations of A. J. 
Taylor and Moses McLemore, and 
has picked out much of their crops. 
The inventor, G. A, Lowery, of Bos- 
ton, has been with the picker, care- 
fully noting every detail, and is now 
convinced that he has the problem 
solyed, as he considers the picker a 
commercial success. 

“When The Age-Herald correspon- 
dent drove out to where the picker 
was at work he found McLemore ina 
field that had been picked over by 
the machine. Asked what he thought 
of it, he said: 

“The picker has been at work on 
my plantation for some time, and has 
picked 35 bales of cotton. The ca- 
pacity of the six boys on the machine 
is increased five times what they 
would average by hand, and it is very 
much lighter work. The machine is 
simple and durable and inexpensive to 
operate.” 

Mr. Taylor, whose place is near 
by, and who was seen later, put it this 
way: “The Lowery cotton picker has 
been in operation for several days. 
It picked about two bales in twelve 
hours, using six boys, whose capacity 
by hand would be about 60 pounds 
per day each, or one-third of a bale 
together. The machine is very sim- 
ple, and can be operated by the aver- 
age plantation crew. The expense for 
gasoline, etc., does not exceed one 
dollar per day.” 


Simple Device. 

“The Lowery machine is so simple 
that even the layman can get next to 
all its parts. It is propelled by the 
same gasoline engine that furnishes 
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power for the picking. It moves slow- 
ly over the field, guided by the pickers, 
and is operated at a very small cost. 
The picking is done by means of long 
movable picking arms. A belt of card 
cloth revolves over the end of each 
arm. It is fitted with a series of fine 
bronze points. These points pull the 
cotton from the burs and carry it rap- 
idly up to an elbow. At this elbow it 
is taken up by another card cloth belt 
and carried to a fan, which knocks 
it through a tube into a canvass re- 
ceptacle carried on the top of the 
machine. As the cotton passes the 
first elbow the dirt is blown out by 
centrifugal motion and the staple goes 
into the receptacle free of dirt, which 
is the main cause of discoloration. 
The machine is operated by six work- 
ers, each handling two picking arms. 
These arms areso arranged that they 
move freely in any direction easily, 
and the cotton may be picked from 
the ground and from the height of a 
man’s waist by the simple movement 
of the arm up or down. The propell- 
ing attachment regulates the speed to 
the density of the cotton. If there 
are a few bolls open, rapid progress 
is made across the field, but if the cot- 
ton is very white, slow motion is used, 
so as to allow all of it to be cleaned 
up. . 

Another feature of the machine is 
that it is as good a cotton chopper as 
it dg a cotton. picker, Small. steel 
blades are substituted for the needles 
in the picker arms, and the same men 
who operated it as a harvester utilize 
it as; a hoe. In this branch of the 
work it does about five times the 
amount that the same number of la- 
borers would accomplish in a harder 
way. 

Progress of Machine. 


The machine now on exhibition is 
the sixth one made under the direc- 
tion of the patentor, Mr. G. A. Lowery 
of Boston. The first was propelled 
by mules, but it was found that it 
moved too rapidly. In the second an 
attempt was made to carry all the 
cotton through one large top, which 
proved impractical. In the third, the 
receptacles for the picked cotton were 
placed on both sides of the machine, 
and this proved rather too cumber- 
some; and the fourth was somewhat of 
an improvement on this feature of it. 
In the fifth, the tubes were all made 
to center in one general receptacle, 
and now the sixth seems to have over- 


come other difficulties, and so far as. 


appearances go, it will now harvest 
the crop five times as fast as the same 
number of workers would by hand, 
and returns it in such shape as to 
sample better. 


Invented Round Bale Press. 


The first work in the cotton busi- 
ness of Mr. G. A. Lowery, of Boston, 
came with his invention of the Lowery 
round bale press, which has been in 
use more or less in the South for the 
past six years. 

With the manufacture of the cotton 
bale press, Mr. Lowery attracted the 
attention of J. F. O’Shanghnessy, a 
capitalist of Huntsville, in this state. 
One day in Boston Mr. O’Shanghnes- 
sy said: “Lowrey, I want you to in- 
vent a cotton picker. There is noth- 
ing that the South needs so badly 
for the advancement of its business 
in this great product as some sort 


~ est state of cultivation, 


of machine that will make the produ- 
cers more independent of irresponsible 
labor than they are at this time. If 
you would think out a plan by which 
such a machine can be constructed 
and successfully opérated, you will be 
doing a great service for the people 
of the South.” 

Having dipped more or less in the 
coton business, Mr, Lowery replied 
not for a moment entertain an idea 
that while he was interested, he would 
of making an automatic machine for 
the purpose of picking cotton. The 
only thing that he could be induced 
to undertake would be something that 
would increase the capacity of the 
picker. Never having seen a cotton 
field, and having no idea of how the 
plant came to its growth, Mr. Lowery 
asked Mr. O’Shanghnessy to give him 
an explanation of the crop in detail. 
He was told that the cotton was 
planted in rows, so many inches apart; 
that it opened first at the bottom, and 
gradually worked out to full fruitage 
at the top; that it adhered closely to 
the interior of the bolls, and that it 
took somewhat of exertion to gather 
it after it was ripe. 

With these suggestions, Mr. Lowery 
began the construction of the ma- 
chine, and the present picker is the 
final development of the suggestions 
made by one of Alabama’s enterpris- 
ing capitalists. 

G. A. Lowery is an Irishman, havy- 
ing been raised to young manhood in 
the Emerald Isle. He has no me- 
chanical education, but is regarded as 
one of the omst reliable expert me- 
one of the most reliable expert me- 
He is a member of the various organ- 
izations of engineers, and his opinion 
goes far on any subject of his voca- 
tion. He in no sense decries techni- 
cal education, but on the other hand, 
expresses the greatest appreciatién of 
it. He has made money as an inven- 
tor, and is in love with his work. 


Alabama’s Interest. 


It is interesting to noté the im- 
pression that Mr. Lowery has of the 
South, “To me it seems to be the 
greatest country in the world,” he 
said. “Look at this weather, the 
North and East are- frozen up, and 
yet a man may walk out here without 
his coat and not be uncomfortable. If 
the South had the improved machin- 
ery for planting and harvesting its 
crops that the Northwest has, you 
would soon be the richest country on 
the face of the earth. 

“Tf I were asked to make a sugges- 
tion, one of the first things I would 
advise would be the teaching in the 
common schools of the science of ag- 
riculture, with special attention to the 
rotation of crops. I can recall in the 
old days of the Ireland schools when 
we used to have to find out what fol- 
lowed flax, and what followed pota- 
toes, and all along through the cate- 
gory, the books teaching how the 
crops should be changed to prevent 
the impoverishment of the land. That 
is one of the needs that the South 
should learn. You put in cotton from 
year to year until you suck the land 
dry of all its substance, and are not 
able to keep the farms up to the high- 
This should 
not be so. Lands should be planted 
one year in cotton, another in some- 
thing else, and another in something 
else, until there is enough supply of 
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soil food to keep them in good condi- 
tion. Until you learn something of 
this science you are not going to get 
the same results from your agricultur- 
al pursuits that nature has in store 
for you and I believe in everybody 
taking what’s coming to them from 
nature, as well as from everything 
else. 

The present Lowery cotton picker 
represents an investment up to this 
time of something like $200,000, It 
had been a case of everything going 
out and nothing coming in so far, but 
all those interested now believe that 
the machine is in such shape that it 
will begin to return handsomely to 
the manufacturers. One of the ma- 
chines in use near Motgomery was 
knocked down last week and shipped 
to Oklahoma, where there is a great 
demand for labor, and others are be- 
ing built for use in other parts of the 
territory. 


FERTILIZING STRAWBERRIES. 

Generally commercial fertilizers are 
to be preferred to stable manure for 
strawberries after the plants are set. 
That is, in the preparation of the soil 
for the plants, the stable manure is 
probably best, provided it is clean ma- 
nure and free from noxious weed 
seeds. On the other hand after the 
plants have got to growing, the com- 
mercial fertilizers are to be preferred, 
and a good formula for all soils con- 
sists of a mixture of 900 pounds of 
acid phosphate, 600 pounds of dried 
blood, 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
and 400 pounds of muriate of potash. 
Divide this 
pounds each and apply one-half after 
the crop has been gathered and the 
other half later on, While this fertil- 
izer is quite expensive, the cost may 
be materially reduced by buying the 
ingredients and doing the mixing at 
home. 
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Write for tags, price lists, etc. 


St. Louis Fur Co. 
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COMMENTARIES 


asked. to 
ginners 


The legislature will be 
pass a bill providing that 
make report every two weeks to the 
commissioner of agriculture, of all 
cotton ginned, and that the commis- 
sioner be required to compile these 
reports and publish them as soon as 
he can after they are received in his 
office. 

A statement to this effect was made 
by W. H Seymour, president of the 
Alabama section of the Cotton Asso- 
ciation, He said that he had sent 
out a large number of letters, seeking 
the sentiment of the people of the 
state and that the demand had proven 
overwhelming for it. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Seymour 
that this plan would give the people 
of the state the news much quicker 


and he believed more accurately than 


now gotten: out by the government, 
which is very desirable. It will also 
induce other states to provide such 
service and give, therefore, to the 
whole territory accyraté reports down 
to the latest date possible by being 
close to the fields. 

Mr. Seymour is of the opinion that 
the farmers will be almost a unit for 
a law to abolish trading houses, es- 
pecially that class known as bucket 
shops. This will, he feels sure, bring 
down from the legislature:a law that 
will abolish all this class of business. 
These two laws are about all the off- 
cers of the asociation care to talk 
about now, but it is thought that a 
number of others will be asked by the 
farmers as a body. Mr. Seymour, how- 
ever, knows of no others now that 
are given special attention, though 
he is, of course, in sympathy with 
anything that will make the situation 
better for the men who raise the 
crops. 


The building of good roads by con- 
victs is advocated by leading men in 
Alabama as a solution of the prob- 
lem of hauling cotton to market. With 
roads in their present condition it is 
estimated that the average cost to 
farmers of the South for hauling each 
bale of cotton to market is 50 cents 
for every 80 miles. With good roads 
it is believed the cost could be re- 
duced to 16 cents a bale, and, estima- 
ting a.crop of 1,000,000 bales, this 
would mean a saving of $340,000 an- 
nually. The argument is advanced 
that it costs only 25 cents a day to 
guard, clothe and feed convicts, and 
that statistics show 90 per cent of the 
convicts who work in the open air 
good citizens after their 
terms expire, while 85 per cent of 
those forced to work indoors become 
hardened criminals, 


become 


A yoluminous report made by the 
cotton commission sent out by the 
Lancaster (England) spinners has 
just been made public, which is of 
deep interest to the South. The lead- 
ing feature of the report is the re- 
commendation to purchase lands in 
the cotton belt of the United States 
for the purpose of supplying the Brit- 
tish market. It sets forth that thete is 
ample land in the cotton growing 
States of the South to “produce cot- 


ton to supply the world’s require- 


ments for many years to come, and 
that with scientific cultivation one 
bale per acre should be produced, 
while great economics are possible in 
ginning, baling and transportation.” 
Already has it been announced in the 
press that 3,000,000 acres of land in 
Texas have been or are to be pur- 
chased for this purpose, Such a 
movement on the part of a foreign 
government would seem to at least in- 
volve controversal possibilities of a 
somewhat questionable nature, and 
suggestive of a matter of alienism not 
altogether pleasing to Americans. 
That would have been a little more 
in place in colonial days prior to July 
4, 1776. 

The advantages the South pos- 
sesses over every other portion of the 
earth for producing cotton of a quali- 
ty that con nowhere else be raised 
and which is essential to the manu- 
facture of finer fabrics of cotton 
goods, is a special gift bestowed by 
nature upon no other country, and 
which should never be bartered or 
surrendered under any condition to 
any nation of the globe. Englishmen 
and the people of all other countries 
are free to purchase our products, but 
should never be permitted to own our 
lands and cultivate them for the spe- 
cial use and benefit of an alien nation. 


Fall plowing is a step in the right 
direction, but it must be remembered 
that, like everything else, there is a 
right way and a wrong way to fall 
plow. Simply turning up the soil 
does not constitute fall plowing by 
any means, at least not in sections 
where freezing weather is common. 
Land that is simply plowed and left 
until spring to harrow might as well 
have been left unplowed, because the 
drying winds of winter remove the 
moisture, the retention of which is 
one of the fundamental principles of 
fall plowing. The real object is to 
have the land in readiness for a spring 
crop, and if all the moisture escapes 
during the winter, the work has been 
done in vain. Harrowing or packing 
after fall plowing not only reduces the 
amount of surface exposed, but settles 
the soil together so that the layer dis- 
turbed by plowing can better absorb 
the moisture that arises from below. 
A soil treated in this manner will 
freeze harder in the winter than a soil 
left loose and uneven. The old meth- 
od of leaving a large surface exposed 
to the weather has been proved wrong 
by long practice. Do not fail to pack 
the soil after fall plowing. 


There is no doubt that the present 
position of agriculture in this country 
is due, to a great extent, to the ad- 
vance of methods through improved 
machinery. Formerly, where the 
sowing of grain consumed to hours 
and 35 minutes by hand, it can now 
be accomplished in 32.7 minutes by 
machinery; harvesting and threshing, 
which required 46 hours and 40 min- 
utes by hand, can now be done in one 
hour by. machinery, 
quired for planting of corn of 6 hours 
and I5 minutes has, through aid of 
machinery, been redticed to 37.5 min- 
utes; husking operations requiring 
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formerly 66 hours and 40 minutes 
now require 3.6 hours. The mowing 
machine performs in 1 hour and 6 
minutes what a man with a scythe 
formerly could accomplish in 7 hours 
and 20 minutes. Potato planters will 
now plant as many potatoes in one 
hour and 25 minutes as formerly re- 
quired 15 hours to accomplish by 
hand. 


There is probably no common weed 
in the central western states that 
gives the gardener more trouble than 
crab grass. Coupled with a remark- 
able vitality, it is deep rooted, practi- 
cally drought proof, and, due to its 
habit of rooting wherever the joints 
of stems- come in contact with the 
earth, it quickly occupies the ground 
and strangles the life out of anything 
in the garden which comes within its 
grasp. The only way to get rid of it 
is unrelenting warfare with a sharp 
hoe and seeing to it that none of it 
goes to seed. The matter of extermi- 
nating it is simplified in that it is an 
annual and its roots do not live 
through the winter. 


The new pure food law will benefit 
horses as well as human beings, for 
the pure food commission recently 
issued a statement to the effect that 
the law requires honest labels for 
food for animals just the same as that 
prepared to be eaten by man. The 
regulations now being prepared by 
the commission at Washington, D. C., 
will seek to enforce the proper label- 
ing of all preparations intended for 
animals. Horse liniment also will 
come under this rule and will be shut 
out of the market if it is not all that 
it is labeled to be, Purchasers of sta- 
ble supplies of this kind will be able 
to feel safer in the future when lay- 
ing in a new stock. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has in press and will soon 
issue two Farmers’ Bulletins, Nos. 
208 and 260, relating to industrial al- 
cohol, the former treating of its 
sources and manufacure and the lat- 
ter of its uses and statistics. These 
bulletins have been prepared by Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, and are designed to meet 
the popular demand for information 
in regard to denatured alcohol, rela- 
ting to which a law (Public No. 201) 


.was past by Congress on June 7, 


1906. These bulletins define in a prop- 
er way what denatured alcohol is, 
the sources from which it is obtained, 
the processes and appliances used in 
its manufacture, the cost of manufac- 
turing, the uses to which it may be 
applied, and the officials of the Gov- 
ernment charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

The bulletins are illustrated and 
are for free distribution. Application 
should be made to members of Con- 
gress or to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


FOR YOUR FARM, HOME 
BUSINESS OR OTHER PRO- 
PERTY. Wecansell it for you, 


no matter where it is or what rt 
is worth. If you desire a quick 
sale send description and price. If you want to 
bay any kind of property anywhere send for our 
monthly. It is FREE and contains a large list 
of desirable properties in all parts of the country 


C. A. Wilson, Real Estate Dealer 


415 Kansas Ave., TopeKa, Kan. 


HOG FAT. 


One of the most instructive papers 
read before the “Dairy and Live Stock 
Association” at Macon, was that of 
Prof. Gray of Auburn, Ala. He had 
some very interesting tables in regard 
to the cost of producing 100 pounds 
of fat, by use of our staple hog foods. 
We want to show you now the rela- 
tive value of an acre of many of our 
crops as compared with corn. We 
must use some corn to finish off on 


and to render the lard and meat firm; 
but corn is too expensive a food to 
raise hogs on. On the lands. at the 
Auburn Experiment Station, they 
found that one acre of rape was equal 
to 25 bushels of corn; 1 acre of sago 
beans was equal to 53.3 bushels of 
corn; I acre of cowpeas was equal to 
36.4 bushels of corn; 1 acre of chufas 
equal to 40 bushels of corn; I acre 
of peanuts equal to 84 bushels of corn; 
I acre of sorghum was equal to 7.2 
bushels of corn. 

See what valuable crops we have 
in rape, cow-peas, chufas and pea- 
nuts. They planted and pastured their 
hogs upon several acres, in various 
crops and followed the next year in 
cotton with the following results: 

One acre in corn—made 1005 
pounds of seed cotton; one acre in soy 
beans—1588 pounds of seed cotton; 
one acre in chufas—1200 pounds of 
seed cotton; one acre in peanuts— 
1771 pounds of seed cotton. 


The St. Louis Fur Co. H 222 N. 
Main St., St. Louis, Mo., who buy furs 
direct from trappers, have just issued 
their Fall Prospectus of the fur sea- 
son. They believe that furs will be 
very much in demand, especially Mink 
and Coon skins. The prevailing fash- 
ion this winter is Mink for Collarettes 
and Boas and the supply last year 
was inadequate to the demand for 
manufacturing purposes and _ there. 
fore many of the early caught skins 
will. be used up immediately and will 
bring high prices. 

The Coon skins will be used exten- 
sively for linings for ' automobile 
coats. ‘. 


Come to 
Birmingham and 
Learn Stenography 


We want to get in touch with bright, » 
energetic and ambitious young men 
and women who want to enter the 
commercial field for all it is worth and 
really better their condition. To young 
people with this spirit we can offer real 
inducements and encouragement. We 
cannot supply the demand that is being 
made upon us for capable office help 
by the Bankers, Business and Profes- 
sional men all over the state. 


We Guarantee Positions ! 


to our students when their course is 
completed, and do all in our power to 
start them right on the road to success. 
Get a copy of our catalogue, it’s free. 


Wheeler Business 


Potter College 19113 


Building First Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


OATS IN ALABAMA 


Suggestions As to How the Yield 
May Be Increased. 

Oats may be made a much more 
profitable crop in Alabama than at 
present, says a recent Alabama ex- 
periment station bulletin, if farmers 
will make the two changes in the 
usual method of caring for the crop; 
(1) Sowing in the early or middle fall; 
(2) Applying nitrate of soda as a top 
dressing in March, or sowing on land 
where a soil-improving crop like cow 
peas has recently grown, 

In tests of varieties extending over 
a number of years there was little 
difference in the yields of Red Rust 
Proof, Appler, and Culberson when 
These three varie- 
When 
sown after Christmas the Burt or May, 


sown in the fall. 
ties are practically identical. 


oats averaged 7 per cent. less grain 
than did the Red Rust Proof variety. 

Turf or Grazing oats sown.in No- 
vember afforded only 59 per cent. as 
much grain as Red Rust Proof -oats 
The order 


of ripening of the principal varieties 
sown in the fall was Burt, Red Rust 
Proof, and Turf. 

Red Rust Proof oats may be dis- 
tinguished from other varieties by the 
long beards, by the brownish yellow 
color and plumpness of the grain, and 
by the® greater length of the tiny 
hairs or bristles located at the base 
of the lower grain. 

Red Rust Proof and related varie- 
ties or strains constitute the best gen- 
eral purpose type of oats for this re- 
gion, being suitable for either fall or 
February sowing, and having stiffer 
straw and greater rust-resistance than 
any other variety tested. 

Winter killing of oats may be great- 
ly reduced in Central Alabama by us- 
ing one or more of the following 
methods: 

(1) Sowing in deep drills. 

(2) Sowing in October, 

(3) Sowing-with a grain drill. 

(4) Use of a roller after the plants 
have been heaved and their roots ex- 
posed. 

(5) The use of Turf oats in the 
northern part of the cotton belt. 

The average of seven experiments 
made in seven different years shows 
that Red oats sown in November ay- 
eraged 11.3 bushels per acre more 
than when sown in February. This 
is a profit of $5.65 per acre, or an in- 
crease of 73 per cent. as the result 
of sowing in the fall. October is ad- 
vised for fall sowing, and the first 
few days in February for spring sow- 
ing in this latitude. 

Oats sown in deep furrows, about 
two feet apart yielded more than 
broadcast sowing. Planting in deep 
furrows only partially refilled is re- 
commended only for well-drained 
soils. 

Smut of oats can be entirely pre- 
vented by moistening the seed in a 
mixture of one ounce of formalin and 
three gallons of water. : 

Nitrogenous fertilizers have been 
much more profitable than phosphate 
or potash on the sandy and loamy 
soils at Auburn, but it is recommend- 
ed that.on such soils at least 100 


sown at the same time. 
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pounds of acid phosphate be applied 
at the time of sowing oats. 

Among the various nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers a pound of nitrogen or a dol- 
lar of investment has been most ef- 
fective in nitrate of soda, and some- 
what more effective in the form of 
cotton seed meal than of cotton seed. 
When either cotton seed or cotton 
seed meal is used it should be applied 
at the time of sowing, but nitrate of 
soda is most useful when used in 
March. 


Barnyard manure greatly increased 
the yield of the crop of oats to which 
it was applied, and exerted some ef- 
fect on the next crop. In one experi- 
ment it required 43-I pounds of nitrate 
of soda and 103 pounds of acid phos- 
phate (costing together $1.93) to 
afford the same increase as one ton 
of fine fresh-unleached horse manure. 

In thirteen experiments with ni- 
trate of soda the yield and total profit 
per acre increased with the amount 
of nitrate applied up to 200 pounds per 
acre. However, the smaller applica- 
tions were more economical. The 
cost of nitrate of soda required to 
produce one additional bushel of oats 
was 14.5 cents from the use of 63 
pounds per acre; 17.7 cents when ni- 
trate was applied at the rate of 100 
pounds, .and 21.1 cents when 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda was used 
per acre. The smallest application 
afforded a profit over the cost of the 
fertilizer of 249 per cent.; the use of 
too pounds of nitrate per acre return- 
ed a profit of 206 per cent. on the cost 
of the fertilizer, while the heaviest 
application resulted in a net profit of 
140 per cent. The three different 
amounts of nitrate of soda gave 
profits per acre of $4.73 for the light 


application, $6.19 for the 100-pound 
application, and $8.40 for the 200- 
pound application. Sixty to 100 


pounds of nitrate of soda is recom- 
mended to be applied as a top dress- 
ing on oats in March. 

No nitrogen need be purchased for 
oats, provided the oats be sown after 
a crop of cow peas, velvet beans, pea- 
nuts, or soy beans, all of which crops, 
whether only the stubble or the en- 
tire growth was plowed under for fer- 
tilizer, afforded an increase in the 
succeeding oat crop of from 6.2 to 
33.6 bushels per acre. 


Of Value to Horsemen.—Do you 
turn your horse out for the winter? 
if so, we want to call your attention 
to a very important matter. Horses 
which have been used steadily at 
work, either on the farm or road, have 
quite likely had some strains whereby 
lameness or enlargements have been 
caused. Or perhaps new life is need- 
ed to be infused into their legs. 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam applied 
as her directions, just as you are turn- 
ing the horse otit, will be of great 
benefit; and this is the time when it 
can be used very successfully. One 
great advantage in using this remedy 
is that after it is applied it needs no 
care or attention, but does its work 
well and at a time when the horse is 
having a rest. Of course it can be 
used with equal success while horses 
are in the stable, but many people in 
turning their horses out would use 
Caustic Balsam if they were reminded 
of it, and this article is given as a 
reminder, 


& 


Money in the 
Ground 


J 


- IN BIRMINGHAM GROUND, we mean. It is the safest and bes 
investment in the South, yielding anywhere from 10 to 25 per cent 
in a very short time. This is because Birmingham is now 
manufacturing steel on an extended basis, and cannot fail to become one 
of the great industrial cities of the United States. Millions of dollar 
are to be spent in developments in the next twelve months, and the 
nflux of population will be enormous. Therefore those who buy resi- 
dence property NOW are certain to reap rich returns. 

Ours is the leading real estate company in Birmingham. We own 
more property than all the others combined. Our residence holdings 
are scattered all over the city, affording a wide range of selection. 

We will take pleasure in advising with you as to investments in 
Birmingham. real estate. You may ask any bank as to our standing. 


Correspondence promptly answered. 


Birmingham Realty 
i 2 Company 2® 


2118 First Avenue @ Birmingham, Ala. 
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FORBES. 


The FORBES name has become a standard of 
quality. For twenty years we have worked to make 
it so, and it’is now generally conceded that the 


ao (e 
FORBES NAMHE is put on nothing but the best of 
its class. We control the entire sales of the Forbes 
Pianos, Forbes Auto-Pianos and the Forbes Organs, 
instruments that we will put beside the best makes 
and sell you at a less price. 
Do not allow any one to persuade you to buy 
either-a piano or an organ without finding out all 
about the FORBES first. 
: 


Handsome Catalogue Free, showing the severa] 
beautiful styles. 

Forbes Pianos and Organs bought the Easy Way. 
You pay as you wish to pay. 

‘Very low prices for The Month of August. Ask 
about them. 


E. E. FORES PIANO CO 
1909 Third Ave., 
-Birmingham, Ala. 
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TOBACCO HABIT CURED or MONEY REFUNDED 


Its use is filthy, expensive, offensive and 
shortens life. You CAN and OUGHT 


to QUIT. We offer you a 
box of Rose Tobacco Cure for $ 1 . 0 0 


Rose Drug Company Birmingham, Ala 
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KEROSENE IN THE LAUNDRY. 


Sharpsburg, Ky., Nov. 1.—The 
common kerosene oil is an invaluable 
aid in laundry-work, as it will remove 
stains from clothing without injuring 
the fabric, and a fresh stain only needs 
to be rubbed with the hands, but an 
old stain should be soaked in the oil 
hours before washing. 
Then, it is good for cleaning the 
rubber rollers of the wringer if they 
have become discolored and covered 
with lint. Dip a cloth in the oil and 
wipe off the rubber, then wipe with a 
dry cloth and they will be bright and 
clean. If the wringer works hard, 
pour a little kerosene over the cog 
wheels and turn the machine several 


for several 


times, then wipe the cogs with a clean 
cloth. After this put a few drops of 
machine oil in the cogs and work the 
wringer for a few moments, and a 
little kerosene poured in the starch 
will prevent it from sticking to the 
irons, and gives a nice lustre to the 
cloth. The oil is a great help in 
washing lace or muslin curtains, and 
the best way to clean them is to put 
them to soak over night in warm 
water to which a small cup of kero- 
sene has been added, and then wash 
them through a streng pearline suds 
in the morning and they will not need 
boiling unless they were very soiled, 
and they should never be allowed to 
become very soiled as the hard rub- 
bing necessary to get them clean will 
soon wear them out. If the flatirons 
get wet or rusty, soak them in the 
oil and scour ‘them with fine ashes, 
and before using, rub a cloth dampen- 
ed with the oil over them and they 
will be perfectly smooth. 
—M. A. J. 


MONTGOMERY FAIR AWARDS. 


Montgomery, Ala., Nov. 1.—In the 
county and individual awards at the 
Montgomery fair, Cullman came first, 
while Montgomery, Butler, Madison 
and Colbert followed. The list fol- 
lows: 

First prize, for the best, largest and 
most artistically arranged county ag- 
ricultural exhibit, carrying a purse 01 
$1,000; Cullman county. 

Second best county agricultural ex- 


hibit, $450 in cash; Montgomery 
county. 

Third best county exhibit, $250 in 
cash; Butler county. 


Fourth best county exhibit, $100 in 
cash; Madison county. 
Fifth best county exhibit, 
Colbert county. 
Individual. 
First prize for best, 
artistically aranged collective 
individual exhibit, $350 in cash; J. R. 
McLendon, of Naftel, Montgomery 


$100 in 


cash; 


largest and 
most 


county. 

Second best individual display, $150 
in cash; W. L. Hilliard, Huntsville, 
Madison county. 

Third best individual exhibit, $100 
in cash, J. B. Stephens, of Montgom- 
ery county. 

In judging these various exhibits, 
the judges based their awards upon 
the following scale of points of merit, 
100 being considered perfect: Agri- 


culture, 60 points; vegetables, 10 


points, fruits, 10 points; home indus- 
try, I0 points, and artistic arrange- 
ment, 10 points, 
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PRUNING PEACHES. 


The most appropriate period of the 
year to prune back the limbs of peach 
trees is in November, when the leaves 
have fallen and the trees have passed 
into the dormant state—period of 
rest and sleep. The objection to wait- 
ing until January is at that period the 
extreme cold weather may be follow- 
ed by a few warm days, and the 
change of temperature may induce the 
sap to flow, when such would not be 
the case in November when the tem- 
perature is even and moderate. 

If the trees have long, sprangling 
branches, which should have been cut 
back two or more years since, think 
you will be safe in pruning half their 
length, and if the limbs are an inch 
in diameter paint the pruned end so 
as to close up the myceleum, and this 
will prevent any inclination to decay. 
You can more correctly prune by the 
rule we lay down than by the num- 
ber of buds, 

When you are 
carefully around the trunk of the trees 
for the peach borers, as they are now 
half grown and can do much injury 
to the tree in early spring. Rake 
away the soil, watch for the worms 
beneath the bark. At this time the 
larvae are going deep down to keep 
Gouge them to death with 


pruning examine 


warmer. 
a wire. 


A PEANUT FAMINE. 


According to the Baltimore News, 
almost a panic reigns in the retail 
peanut market, and the heart of the 
corner peanut vender is heavy, for the 


mandate has gone forth that, owing 


to the paucity of this year’s crop, the 
price of the goober will be almost 
double what it was last year. The 


never-too-generous “quart” must now 
undergo a further shrinkage, and 
where before a penny brought a large 
handful, it will now bring hardly 
enough to make a good-sized stick of 
peanut candy. It is the rain which 
has caused So many human ailments 
and partially destroyed the cotton 
crop and done other damage of a va- 
ried sort that is responsible for the 
approaching famine, and it is this bad 
phase of the weather which promises 
to make conditions worse if it con- 
tinues. 

“We do not yet know how high 
prices will soar,” said Christian Dierk- 
sen, one of the leading wholesale deal- 
ers in the nut in this city, “for at 
present no quotations can be got from 
the peanut belt, owing to uncertain 
conditions there. Last year’s crop 
was the largest ever dug, while this 
year’s is hardly half as large, and the 
fruit will be at least $1.25 higher per 
bag than it was last year. This means 
almost a doubling up of prices, and 
if the excessive rains continue, there 
may be a further advance. Just now 
it is almost impossible to buy pea- 
nuts at any price.” 


COLD WEATHER 


Are you ready for hogkilling? Write to 


Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., 


Nashville, Tenn., for catalogue of Hog 
Sealders, Lard Kettles, Cans and Skimmers, 
Butcher Knives, Sausage Stuffers. 


The difference between good and poor wheat crops is caused by | 


POTASH 


A fertilizer is not complete unless it contains ample Potash; 


anything short of that gives poor yields. 


Wheat cannot thrive on 


food lacking that element which it most needs, consequently a fertil- 


izer lacking the necessary Potash starves your grains. 


Farmers are realizing these facts more and more. 


They are enrich- 


ing their soil at the Fall planting with Potash, and reaping better 


and more profitable yields. 


Our books on farming are sent free on request, to show how poor farms have been made to pay, and how 
good tarms have been made better. There isn’t a farmer in the country who can read them without profit. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, New York—93 Nassau Street, or Atlanta, Ga.—2214 So. Broad Street. 


FEEDING RESTING ANIMALS. 


An animal requires less food when 
resting than when working hard, An 
idle horse is much better off in the 
pasture than tied in a stall and fed 
liberally. 

The steer and hog that are being 
fattened for market are working hard 
every day making the gain that pays 
for their feed and care, and a profit 
beside. 

When the dairy cow is in milk she 
pays well for liberal feeding, if she 
is the right kind of a cow, and if not 
she has no place in-the dairy. But 
when dry there is danger of overfeed- 
ing. Too much concentrated food 
should not be given, and she should 
have plenty of exercise. But she 
should not be starved when not at 
work, for the welfare of her next 
calf and the amount of milk she will 
give depends somewhat on her care 
when dry. Every feeder must decide 
how much and what kind of feed each 
cow requires, and the more he knows 
of her history the better he can sup- 
ply her wants. This is one of the rea- 
sons why the owner should feed the 
cows himself, because he is more apt 
to be with them year after year than 
a hired man. Succulent and bulky 
feeds are good for the dry cow. The 
highly fed cow is much more apt to 
have milk fever than the one moder- 
ately fed—Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


Cave Spring Stock and Grain Farm 


CLARENON DAViS 


Huntsville, Ala. 


Offers at reduced prices: 


1 Double Standard Polled Durham Bull, 
4 Short-horn Cows, Bred, and some young 
heifers, all registered and immune to tick 
fever. 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRaveE MARKS 
DESIGNS 

CopyRIGHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and So ee may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agen ey, for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn ,. Co, receive 
special notice, without charge. in t 


Scientific Ainerican, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by al) newadealers. 


MUNN & Co,26t8r02away. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F' St., Washington, D.C, 


: 
3 
G. A. PARK 
: 


BARGAIN ADVERTISING RATES. 


Have you something to sell. It will 
pay to let people know about it. In 
our clasSified column you can adver 
tise your land or anything else you 


want to sell at the rate of ONE 
CENT A WORD for the first time, 
and HALF A CENT A WORD each 
time after that. No order for less 
than 25 cents can be accepted. Write 
out what you want to say, count the 
words and multiply that by the num- 
ber of times you want to have it ap- 
pear, and SEND IT ALONG TO- 
DAY. Address Southern Farmer, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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LaN, 
hae 


Central 
South 


Offers to the man with means to 

invest the best opportunities, and 

to the young man the best chance 
: 


to get a start. 
Good Water 
Good Markets 


Cheap Lands 
3 = Mild Climate 


Large or small tracts of land 
suitable for farming, stock raising, 
fruit growing or gardening may be 
had on long time. For maps or 


other information address: 


General Immigration Agent, 
IL, Go Ne Rope 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


For information in reference to 
rates, etc., write: 


Cc. L. STONE 


General Passenger Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The Greatest Pecan Grove. 

Charleston News and _ Courier: 
What is thought to be the largest 
bearing pecan orchard in the world 
is owned by Maj. John S. Horlbeck 
in Charleston county, South Caroli- 
na. He has 600 acres in bearing trees. 
His main grove consists of 550 acres. 
In one lot are 10,000 trees, fifteen 
years old, just beginning to give a 
good return on the investment. 

In one section of his grove he had 
planted oats; another section he was 
using for pasturing stock, and old as- 
paragus rows showed between the 
trees. 

The pecan is an intolerant tree—that 
is to say, a tree that will not tolerate 
shade, and when it is planted near 
other trees it does nothing until it 
rises into the sunlight. 

The Major made one shipment of 
ten tons of fine nuts last season, and 
as these nuts bring a fine price and 
have a special market in New York 
City,;some idea of the value of the 
product may be had. There is not a 
finer pecan in America, and the tree 
flourishes like a native. 

In the nursery, near Boone Hall, 
some shoots a few inches high bore 
grafts that were in blossom, and last 
year one of these little twigs bore two 
perfect nuts, but the kernel did not 
mature, 

Long sighted patience was required 
to await the tardy production of this 
great grove, but it will yield as sure 
a reventie as a gold mine, and large 
enough to satisfy a prince. 

The grove was filled with birds, and 
the Major is their friend, as he fully 
realizes their value to the orchard in 
catching caterpillars and other nox- 
jous worms and insects. 

The twig girder has as yet given 
but little trouble. The only trees that 
have been injured at all are those 
grown large enough to resist many 
of the usual enemies of the pecan; its 
future seems assured. 

Much of the worthless second 
growth of forests in Eastern South 
Carolina might be transformed into 
profitable groves this. 


Planting Asparagus. 


The soil for asparagus should be 
rich and loamy and well-prepared be- 
forehand. If the soil is well rotted 
and the land comparatively free of 
weeds, it may be suitable. If possi- 
ble a heavy dressing of well rotted 
manure should be worked into it be- 
fore setting, the plants. Two-year- 
old plants are usually used, but strong 
one-year-old plants are very satisfac- 
tory. These plants may be obtained 
from most seedsmen, but they can be 
grown readily from seed. The plants 
can be set successfully either in fall 
or spring, but fall planting is the best 
unless the plants are set early in the 
spring. Asparagus should be planted 
in rows from four to five feet apart, 
with the plants from three to four 
feet apart in the rows. This may 
seem a great distance at first, but as 
the plantation lasts for many years 
and the rows increase greatly in size, 
crowding should be avoided. When 
planted the crowns should be from 
three to four inches below the sur- 
face, sufficiently deep so that the sur- 
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GARDEN @ ORCHARD 


face soil can be worked to destroy 
weeds, There should be no cutting 
until the third season after planting, 
when a light cutting may be made. 
W.. T. M. 


Thomas Little, a farmer at Wash- 
tucna, south of Spokane, has raised 
what is believed to be the largest sun- 
flower ever seen in Washington. The 
dial measures three feet, six inches 
in circumference, and the flower was 
grown on a Stalk 12 feet high. Mr. 
Little is raising sun-flowers for seeds, 
which are sold to eastern bird deal- 
ers. 


Plant on Hillside. 


Hillsides which slope to the north 
or west often afforded better protec- 
tion against frosts for young fruit 
trees than when they are planted in 
low-lands. Such locations are also 
preferable because good drainage is 
assured. Soil need not be extraordi- 
narily rich in nitrogen and humus for 
fruit trees, as it will force their 
growth too rapidly. After planting, 
the soil should be pressed firmly over 
the roots and the mulch of manure or 
other fertilizer placed around them. 


Transplanting Trees. 


To transplant large trees, dig a 
ditch around and several feet from the 
body of the trees, cutting off the 
roots cleanly as they are exposed. 
Then undermine thetree until it top- 
ples over. Trim the top as closely 
as the roots have been trimmed, roll 
the roots on a mud-boat and snake it 
to the place where it is to be set out. 
Brace it so it will not blow over. 


Sulphuring of Fruit. 

The question now agitating the fruit 
men is, “will the pure food law pre- 
vent the sulphuring of fruit?” This 
question is being seriously discussed 
by leading growers and packers of the 
country. The San Jose Herald says the 
pure food law does not apply to sul- 
phuring in terms, but it puts all arti- 
ficial means of coloring under the ban. 
Some that are allowed provided the 
fact is plainly marked on the package. 
The deleterious are prohibited, while 
other packers do not know just which 
alternative they must choose. Many 
of them have already ordered their 
cartons without any provision in the 
printing for complying with the law. 
Perhaps this is another case upon 
which the supreme court will have to 
pass, 


Rye and Hairy or English Vetch 
may be sown, though it is getting late 
for the vetches. Rye may be sown 
up to the end of the month and will 
make a growth which will add some 
humus making material to the soil 
in the spring and conserve the nitro- 
gen which has accumulated in the 
soil during the summer. Don’t have 
any bare land if possible to avoid it. 
It loses fertility fast both in winter 
and summer in the South. The frost 
is here seldom severe enough to lock 
up this fertility in winter and the 
tains leach it away. Better utilize 
it to grow som humus making crop 
that will give some grazing in the 
early spring. This grazing will be 


found of inestimable value where 
sheep are kept. Ewes turned upon it 
will milk freely and thus push the 
growth of the lambs much faster than 
anything else that can be given them 
and the lambs will keep healthy and 
thriving grazing on such pasture. 


Rutabagas and turnips should be 
left in the ground until the end of the 
month. They will get more weight 
during this month than during any 
other period of their growth, and 
such frost as we may have will not 
hurt them. If they should be frozen 
, leave them in the ground until thor- 
oughly thawed out and then pull them 
and store in the way we have advised 
for beets and mangolds, and they will 
keep until late spring and be found 
very valuable especially for ewes with 
lambs, supplying, them with succu- 
lent feed at a time when they need 
such feed badly and when it is other- 
wise difficult to get it. We shall 
never be able to make the most prof- 
itable return from sheep in the South 
until more rutabagas, turnips and 
mangolds are grown for winter feed 
for the ewes. 


Cabbage plants may be set out for 
the spring crop in all tidewater and 
middle sections of the Southern 
States. The ground should be well 
prepared for this crop and be made 
rich with manure and mineral fertil- 
izers. The nitrogenous fertilizers are 
better applied in the spring as a top 
dressing just when the plants com- 
mence to make vigorous. growth. 
What is needed now is that the plants 
should get hold of the soil and com- 
mence to make root growth. The 
plants should be set in rows runing 
east and west and be put in on the 
South side of the rows so they may 
be protected somewhat by the crest 
of the rows from the cold North 
winds. A suitable fertilizer for this 
crop to be used along with barn yard 
manure, may be made up of 1,200 
pounds of acid phosphate, 500 pounds 
of muriate of potash, and 300 pounds 
of fish scrap or cotton seed meal to 
make a ton. Use at he rate of 1,000 
pounds to the acre. 


Kale and spinach seed may be sown 
in rows where the crop is to grow to 
maturity, Prepare the land well and 
give a liberal dressing of fertilizer or 
barn yard manure. 


Lettuce plants may be set out from 
the seed bed in the tidewater sec- 
tions in the open ground. Jn other 
sections these plants should only be 
set out where they can be protected 
with mats in case of hard weather. 


Cold frames should be gotten ready 
for lettuce planting. Clean out the 
old soil and fill in with new .fresh, 
sweet soil, which should be rich in 
vegetable matter and should have 
some cotton seed meal, acid phosphate 
and muriate of potash mixed in with 
it, and also some well rotted farm 
yard manure, so as to be made fairly 
rich. Lettuce always does best grown 
with a fertilizer made of farm yard 
manure and commercial fertilizer 
mixed. Set out the plants as soon 
as the beds are nicely settled and 
shade with mats until the plants have 
gotten over the transplanting. After 
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they have commenced to grow, keep 
the lights off during all mild weather 
and give air freely at other times ex- 
cept when frost is present. Cover at 
night and during heavy, cold rains. 


NOTICE. 

Subscribe for the “Hoodoo Month- 
ly,” funniest paper on earth. 25 cts. 
per year. Ady. rates toc per line. Cir- 
culation, 15,000. Sample copy, 5 cts. 
W. H. Dutton, 311 West Fifth Street, 


Throws a continuous spray or stream for 50 


feet, from bucket or barrel. Sprays trees, 
lawns, plants; washes poultry houses, win- 
dows, carriages. By placing chemicals in the 
water, will exterminate insects. Useful for 
white-washing walls or buildings. Invaluable 
in case of fire. A necessity onevery farm and 
country home. Weighs only five pounds, 
Price $3.00. Larger sizes cost in proportion. 


Write for illustrated catalogue and full de- 
scription before buying any similar appliance. 


H. B. Rusler, Johnstown, O. 


N. L. WILLET SEED CO. 
Augusta, Ga., (309 Jackson.) 


SEEDS. Cypher’s Incubators, 
Poultry Supplies and Roofings. 
Animal Feed and Remedies; In- 
secticides and Sprayers. Poultry 
Netting. Write for their ‘“Week- 
ly Price Current.” 


WE WILL °° THE 
REPAIR wor oN YOUR WATCH 


for 75 cents 
...No Matter What the Trouble... 


If you value your watch and want it repaired 
properly, sendittous. We have the FINEST, 
BEST and latest automatic watch tools made 
and guarantee to do the NEATEST and BEST 
job you ever have had done. We do your work 
cheaper and better than any one else because 
our men are experts, doing nothing but repair- 
ing all the time, and with our fine equipment of 
tools are able to do good work rapidly, saving 
time and expense. We give you the benefit of 
this expert ability and saving. 

We are reliable and perfectly responsible. We 
refer you to the Citizens’ National Bank or any 
business house in Attica. 

Send us your watch with 75 cents in coin or 
money order by registered mail. No stamps or 
personal checks accepted. We will do the re- 
pair work and return the watch to you witha 


Written Guarantee for One Year. 


Address; ATTICA WATCH COMPANY 
Attica, Indiana. 


DETECTIVES 


Shrewd men wanted in every community, to 
act under instructions; previous experience not 
necessary, Send for free book of particulars. 
Grannan’s Detective Bureau, Cincinnati, O. 


and WHISKEY HABITS 
cured at home with- 
out pain. Book pe os 
ticulars sent FREER, 


ue B. MM. WOOLLEY, M. D. 
Atlanta, Atlanta, aa. ¢ Office 104 N, Pryor Street. 


THE WEANER 
THAT S A WINNER 


No straps to break os 
spikes to cut cow’ 
bag. Fits in nose with 
a spring wire and ani- 
mal can eat and drink 
without discomfort. 
Guaranteed not to 
make the nose sore, 
At all dealers, if not 
N ‘send 60 cents and deal- 
<er’s name fora prepaid 


sample. Specfal for 


self-sucking cows, 75 cents prepaid, Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Calf, Yearing 
and Cow size, 
IOWA MUZZLE CO,, Carroll, Iowa. 
Box 1107 
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A NOTICE. 


The death of Colonel McDavid, the 
editor and one of the owners of the 
“Southern Farmer” will be read with 
profound regret by all of those of the 
paper subscribers, who have, during 
the past several years, adhered to 
his teachings and followed his wise 
editorial advice. The excellent like- 
ness of Colonel McDavid together 
the brief sketch of his long 
and useful life will be found on the 
title page of this edition. We desire 


with 


to state that there will be no radical 


changes in the policy of the paper, 
but that the teachings inaugurated by 
its beloved chief, foremost among 
which was the enlightenment of the 
farmers of the South and especially 
of Alabama, will be taken as the text 
of its future conduct. The paper has 
achieved a great success under the 
management of Colonel McDavid, 
and with the assistance of our pa- 
trons we propose to make it a still 
greater success in its field of useful- 
ness. 


CORN IN ALABAMA. 


The department of agriculture esti- 
mates the corn crop of 1906 at 2,881,- 
096,000 bushels, or an average yield 
per acre of 20.2 bushels. This is con- 
sidered a high average for the entire 
country. 

It certainly would be a high aver- 
age in Alabama, for the department 
says the Alabama farmers made in 
1906 but sixteen bushels to the acre. 
Now, why should Alabama farmers 


make but sixteen bushels per acre 
when Michigan makes thirty-seven, 


Wisconsin forty-one and Ohio forty- 
two and a half bushels per acre? Is 
the soil of Alabama that much poorer 
than the soil of the states mentioned? 
It is not believable. We make about 
one-half of the country’s average pro- 
duct per acre. 
unpromising? 
ductive? 


Is our soil weak and 
Are our valleys unpro- 
Is the Black Belt losing its 


grip? 
All these questions should be an- 
swered with an emphatic “No.” The 


plain, unvarnished truth is, they have 
better farmers in the states mentioned, 
Our lands are fertile, but our corn cul- 
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tivators are not skillful. They either 
do not know how to grow corn in 
Alabama, or else they lack energy 
and enterprise. There is more in the 
man than in the land anywhere, and 
if our farmers would study the corn 
problem they would speedily make 
more than sixteen bushels of corn 
per acre. If they would grow corn 
as skillfully as they grow cotton, the 
product in this state would be doubled 
without the doubling of the acreage. 

True, we do better in corn grow- 
ing than Georgia or South Carolina, 
but we should do as well as Tennes- 
see, and she makes twenty-eight bush- 
els per acre. Let our farmers keep 
Tennessee’s record before them this 
year, There is no reason why they 
cannot equal it. 


OUR STATE FAIRS. 


The success of Alabama's three 
great fairs last month is a matter of 
special satisfaction to the “Southern 
Farmer.” We have in almost every 
issue during the past two or three 
years advised, pleaded and begged 
that state, district and county fairs 
be held throughout Alabama. 

We cannot but take to ourselves 
some measure of the credit that is 
due, for the inauguration, and suc- 
cess of the fairs held last month. 
Three years ago and for several years 
prior to that time not one single ag- 
ricultural fair, or undertaking of like 
character was held in Alabama. Last 
year Birmingham and Florence fell 
into line and each gave a credible 
and pleasurable exhibition of agricul- 
ture and other products of Alabama, 
together with some interesting speed 
contests. During this year, the big 
state fair at Birmingham, the equally 
important Alabama Agricultural dis- 
play at Montgomery, and the great 
success of the Central Alabama Fair 
at Selma afforded the people opportu- 
nities to vie with each other in the 
quality and excellence of their pro- 
ducts and to study special needs of 
agriculture, horticulture and stock 
breeding. 

Every farmer who visited any of 
these fairs went home-with new am- 
bitions and new undertakings, and 
with determination to do something 
better on his farm next year than 
heretofore. 

The value of such fairs is immeas- 
urable and the “Southern Farmer” 
hopes and believes that the day is 
near when all such good counties as 
Butler, Lauderdale, Cullman, Tusca- 
loosa, Lee, Perry, Morgan, etc., will 
each have a county fair of its own, 
when neighbors cam swap notes on 
each other’s methods and learn to 
profit’ by eacly other’s experiences. 


NEW BREEDS OF COTTON. 

Following a series of experiments 
extending over several years, the Bu- 
reau Of Plant Industry, Department 
of Agriculture, has developed a num- 
ber of néw breeds of cotton, seed of 
which are ready to be sent out for 
next season’s planting which the bu- 
reau claims promise to almost double 
the value of the crop wherever they 
are used. These new cottons have 
been bred in the native and short sta- 
ple upland variety and are from half 
to three-fourths of an inch longer 
than cotton grown from the parent 
seeds. 


BEST FEED FOR HENS. 


We do not believe that we can feed 
so as to make all kinds of*hens lay. 
There are some hens that will not lay 
many eggs no matter how they are 
fed, But we can so feed that the 
fowls will not have their feed as an 
actual obstacle to laying. It is our 
observation that the maturity and 
vigor of the hens are the chief things 
that have to do with a large egg pro- 
duction. We must so feed that the 
fowls will be kept in a thriving con- 
dition and that their digestive organs 
will not be compelled to do a great 
deal of unnecessary work. We find 
that variety counts for a great deal. 
All of the following feeds are good it 
fed ‘each in small quantities: Corn, 
wheat, buck-wheat, oats, barley, lin- 
seed meal, gluten meal, meat and 
bone, alfalfa, clover, beets, cabbage 
and rape. We might add others but 
fhese are the principal ones. If a 
mixture is fed we are likely to get 
the protein and fat formers about 
right in proportion. One of the best 
ways to help the birds produce eggs 
is to allow them to hunt for bugs 
and pick green stuff as much as pos- 
sible —Exchange. . 


SOUR RYE FOR THE HENS. 


Now is the time to sow a small 
patch of rye for the hens during the 
winter months. They will enjoy it, 
and if the ground is not to be used 
next year the rye may be allowed to 


go to seed and the hens will gather 


much food from the heads. 


Green food is almost a_ necessity: 


for laying hens, and there is no easier 
way than this to supply it. 

Of course, cabbage, turnips, beets, 
etc., will in a measure satisfy them, 
but these things are not so easily had 
and besides, they need to be properly 
fed in order to. produce the best re- 
sults, while rye grows throughout the 
cold months and is always an inviting 
appetizer, 

One need not sow a large piece of 
ground, just a small plat will supply 
the hens until spring. 

If you have not enough ground to 
sow some, then you should buy cast- 
off cabbage, small potatoes, turnips, 
ete., and store them for later use. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Looking back through the year now 
drawing rapidly to its close, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sees much for which 
the American people should be very 
thankful, and has by proclamation 
designated Thursday, Noy. 20th, as 
the National Thanksgiving day. All 
good citizens are urged to observe 
this day in the proper spirit, return- 
ing thanks to the Giver of all good 


gifts and by prayer and supplication. 


invoking a continuance of the same. 


BIRD BENEFACTORS. 


An eminent naturalist declares that 
if all the birds should be. killed or 
should otherwise disappear, the earth 
would soon be uninhabitable by rea- 
son of the rapid and great increase 
o fall forms of insect life. He says 
that all the efforts of man to keep 
down the insects would be unavailing 
and that humanity could not exist 
many years. It is a strong and doubt- 


less well-founded plea for bird pre- 


servation. 


FATTENING TURKEYS. 


As this is the season for fattening 
turkeys, the following ration which 
a Minnesota woman found successful, 
will be interesting to Journal of Ag- 
riculture readers. It consists of a 
grain mixture containing corn, oats 
and wheat, or a pudding can be made 
of one-fourth each chopped buck- 
wheat and barley and one-half oats. 
After sifting out the coarsest hulls, 
add meat meal and moisten with 
milk. The pudding should be fed in 
the morning and the whole grain at 
night. If old corn can be obtained it 
is prefferable to new. Turkeys that 
are penned for fattening will gain 
weight faster and shrink less when 
dressed.—Journal of Agriculture. 


TO TEST EGGS. 


An exchange gives the following 
rule for testing the freshness of eggs: 
Place the eggs in a bow! of water. A 
perfectly fresh egg will go to the 
bottom and remain there; an egg that 
is not quite fresh will rise a little way 
from the bottom and float there, and 
a bad egg will lie on top of the water. 
The higher in the water, the .staler 
is the egg, is the rule in this test. It 
is a very simple rule and can easily be 
tried. The selling of stale eggs is a 
pernicious habit when done knowing- 
ly. Try this simple test. 


PAPER NEST BOXES. 


A Missouri woman who needed a 
nest box for a setting hen lined the 
inside and outside of the box with 
newspapers and says she found the 
paper to be a certain preventive of 
lice and bedbugs. 


The cost of food required to pro- 
duce a pound of beef, pork or chicken 
does not differ greatly, but while 
dressed steer and pig sell from 5 to 8. 
cents _per pound the chicken sells for 
from 15. to 20 cents per pound and 
early in the season for much more. 


PECAN CROP IS SHORT. 


A recent report from San Antonio 
says that the pecan crop in that sec- 
tion of Texas is almost a total failure. 
It is very doubtful if there are enough 
of the nuts on the trees to pay to 
bother with gathering them. This ap- 
plies to the Colorado river valley, the 
Little river valley, the Brazos river’ 
valley’ and nearly all pecan sections, 
except in Nueces county. There the 
As a 
result of the shortage of the crop, it 


crop is extraordinarily large. 


is expected that not less than 30 cents 
a pound will be paid for pecans. Dep- 
uty United States Marshal Hollamon, 
who owns. a pecan grove at Seguin, 
says there is not one barrel of nuts 
in the entire grove... Last year he 
sold $30 worth of pécans off one tree. 
This year the same tree will not pro- 
duce three pounds of pecans. Mr. 
Hollamon says the same conditions 
prevail all over that section of Texas. 


“Pecan King” Duerier of this city, 
the largest dealer in shelled pecans 
in the world, says his reports are to 
the effect that the crop is very short. 
No special reason is advanced for this 
crop failure, € , 


WASHINGTON LETTER, 


A Correspondent Discusses Some In- 
teresting Matters to Farmers. 
(By John Cassel Williams.) 


Washington, Nov. to.—The Bureau 
of Manufactures in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor has compiled 
the statistics of the exports of cotton 
seed and cotton seed products for ten 
years from 1897 to 1906 in order to 
direct attention to the importance of 
these byproducts of the cotton plant. 
The value of the lint cotton is so 
great that it is not generally appre- 
ciated that the seed is a product of 
much importance and is yearly be- 
coming more valuable. Prior to 1870 
neither cotton seed nor any of its pro- 
ducts were exported. In that year 
cotton seed oil to the value of $14,946 
was sold abroad. In 1897 the total 
value of the exports of cotton seed 
and its products had increased to 
$13,441,500, and in the year ending 
June 30, 1906, these figures had grown 
to $31,169,300, the total being made 
up of cotton seed oil to the value of 
$13,673,400; oil cake, $13,073,400, cot- 
tolene, etc., $4,154,200, and cotton 
seed, $268,300. The foreign demand 
for these articles is constantly ex- 
panding and the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures points out that the foreign mar- 
ket may be mtch further expanded. 
It is suggested that an official analysis 
of the oil and a government assurance 
of its purity and wholesomeness for 
culinary and table uses would not 
only enlarge its foreign market, but 
would break down home prejudice 
against it and its product—cottolene— 
and very much enlarge its consump- 
tion in the United States. Attention 
is espcially called to the opportunities 
which exist in Mohammedan coun- 
tries, where the use of pork lard is 
wholly forbidden, for enlarged trade 
in cotton seed oil and _ cottolene. 
With a government guarantee that no 
pork fat of any sort entered into these 
products, but that they were wholly 
vegetable, a very large trade could be 
built up. The fact that Germany, 
Denmark, and the United Kingdom 
import over $12,000,000 worth of Uni- 
ted States cotton seed oil cake is evi- 
dence enough as to its worth, for 


Wood's Seeds 


FALL SOWING. 


Every farmer should 
have a copy of our 


Rew Fall Cataloaue 


It gives;best methods of seed- 
ing:andifull information about 


Crimson Clover 
Vetches, Alfalfa 
Seed Oats, Rye 
Barley, Seed Wheat 
Grasses and Clovers 


Descriptive Fal! Catalogue 
mailed free, and prices 
quoted on request. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


Seedsmen, -- Richmond,; Va. 


Our Trade Mark Brand Seeds‘are the 
best and cleanest qualities obtainable. 
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they are the expert cattle feeders of 
the world. 

A discussion of the advance in pri- 
ces during recent years by Director ot 
the Mint Roberts is interesting as 
showing that the farmers, more than 
any other classes, are benefitting by 
the wonderful increase in prosperity 
in the United States. Mr, Roberts 
has analyzed the Bureau of Labor ta- 
bles giving the fluctuations in prices 
of a large number of commodities fof 
a series of years. He finds that in 
1905 the prices of raw materials, in- 
cluding agricultural products, had in- 
creased 31.1 per cent over the average 
from 1894 to 1898 while prices of 
manufactured articles had risen only 
21.4 per cent. showing that raw ma- 
terials had advanced nearly ten per 
cent more than manufactured articles. 
Some of the advances of prices of 
farm products were as_ follows: 
Wheat, 45.2 per cent; corn, 51.3 per 
cent; oats, 29.1 per cent; barley, 21.3 
per, cent; cotton, 24:2 pet cent; cat- 
tle, 11.6 per cent; hogs, 32.2 per cent; 
butter, 24.2 per cent; eggs, 48. 8 pr * 
cent; beans, 51.4 per cent; sheep, 48.1 
per cent; wool, 42.1 per cent; hops, 
108.5 per cent. These figures show 
that the prices of most of the com- 
modities that the farmer sells have 
risen more rapidly than the prices of 
the manufactured articles that he must 
buy. 

The fact that, notwithstanding the 
advances in prices of raw materials 
and the large increase in wages, man- 
ufactures have not gone up as fast as 
farm products is due to the ability of 
manufacturers, especially those doing 
business on a large scale, to use im- 
proved methods and introduce many 
economies in their business. A fac- 
tor of great importance both in keep- 
ing down prices of manufactures and 
adding to the profits of farmers has 
been the decrease in the cost of trans- 
portation—a cost that enters into the 
selling price of practically every com- 
modity. The recent report of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission shows 
that the average freight charge per 
ton per mile on the railroads of the 
United States was 10.9 per cent less 
in 1905 than in 1894. It was 32.6 per 
cent less than in 1884 and 49.6 per 
cent less than in 1874. That the roads 
have been able to make these large 


reductions in freight charges in the 
face of increased wages for all class- 
es of railway employes and increased 
cost of materials and supplies has been 
due to the expenditure of hundreds ot 
millions of dollars for the betterment 
of tracks and roadbeds, the elimina- 
tion of grades and curves, and the 
purchase of more powerful engines 
and larger cars, making possible large 
increases from year to year in the av- 
erage train-load. This work of rail- 
way improvement and extension is 
going on now on a larger scale than 
ever before and it will continue for 
many years to come with further re- 
ductions in freight rates and further 
improvements in shipping facilities if 
it is not arrested by radical or unwise 
legislation by Congress or the State 
Legislatures, 
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TOCCOA STOCK FARM 
Breeders of 


ENGLISH 
BERASHIRE HOGS 


From Imported Stock 
WHITEHEAD BROS., Proprietors 


Murtreesboro, Tenn. 


If You Want to Buy 


property or a busi- 
ness of any kind 
anywhere in the 
United States, write 
me a postal card for 


my free catalogue. 
I have bargains eve- 
rywhere and can save 
you money. Don’t 
wait, Write today. 


A. P. TONE WILSON, Jr. 


Real Estate Specialist 
Topeka, Hansas 


O you want the most conve- 
nient, practical and economical 
power for the Cane Mill, and 

other farm Machinery? Let us tell you 
about the “Blakeslee” Gasoline En- 
gines. Write to-day for catalog and 
particulars. 


White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Box 22 


press.’’ 


and its lasting powers. 
Jefferson, Ga., says: 
I used your WOODRUFF Hay PRrgEss and found it all 
right! I have baled 22 bales per hour with one horse, 
and cheerfully commend it to any farmer wanting a 
Tf there is no agent in your town write us. 


+ 


Goo) SERVICE 


GUARANTEED 


WITH A= - 


HAY PRESS 


iG is not a cheap light hay press, but one that is 
remarkable for its heavy durable construction 


Mr. I. A. Etheridge, of 
“T am pleased to state that 


Ngee 


WOODRUFF HDW. & MFG. CO. Winder, Georgie 


yp we STEER poh FERS oe “ea esgic mee § 


at 


a 
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‘Sosa «alata 
, 
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COTTON COMPANY. 


Southern Cotton Association Organ- 
izing Big Holding Corporation. 


A majority of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation to devise a plan for taking 
weak. cotton off the market and hold- 
ing it for a definite demand by the 
mills, report the following for consid- 
eration by the association: 

1. The object, purpose and_ busi- 
ness of this corporation shall be the 
purchasing, selling and warehousing 
of cotton. 

2. The authorized capital stock of 
this corporation shall be one hundred 
million dollars, and it shall be author- 
ized to begin business when ten mil- 
lion dollars of its capital stock shall 
have been subscribed and paid in, 
The shares of stock shall be of the 
par value of $5 each, and shall be paid 
for either in cash or in cotton at the 
minimum price fixed by the board oi 
directors. 

3. The company shall devote its 
entire capital to the purchase of cot- 
ton at the minimum price fixed by 
the board of directors, and shall pur- 
chase all cotton offered for sale at 
said ‘price without regard to what 
may be considered the market price, 
excepting such part of its, capital as 
its board of directors may deem wise 
to invest in the construction, purchase 
or leasing of warehouses, and in de- 
fraying the expenses of the business 


of the company, 


4. The company is authorized to 
borrow money on such terms as its 
board of directors may’deem wise and 
authorize, and to pledge its cotton 
and other assets as security for such 
loans, and to purchase cotton at said 
minimum price with the money so 
borrowed. 

5. The company shall sell all of 
its cotton, or any part thereof, when- 
ever and as fast as it may be able to 
obtain the price therefor, plus the 
expenses incidental to the transac- 
tion, 

6. The control and management of 
said corporation shall be vested in a 
board of thirty-eight directors, seven 
of whom shall be elected by the stock- 
holders living in the State of Texas; 
three by the stockholders living in the 
State of Arkansas; four by the stock- 
holders living in the State of Louis- 
jana; two by the stockholders living 
in the State of Oklahoma; two by the 
stockholders living in the State of 
Tennessee; four by the stockholders 
living in the State of Mississippi; 
four by the stockholders living in the 
State of Alabama; four by the stock- 
holders living in the State of Georgia; 
three by the stockholders living in 
the State of South Carolina, and three 
by the stockholders living in the 
State of North Carolina. 


7. The officers of said company 
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shall be a president, a vice president, 
a secretary and a treasurer, who shall 
be elected by the board of directors, 
and whose terms of office, duties, ob- 
ligations and compensation shall be 
fixed and determined by the board of 
directors. 

8. The president, secretary and 
treasurer, and the directors elected 
by the stockholders in each State shall 
constitute a board invested with the 
power and authority to manage, con- 
duct and direct the affairs of the 
company in said State, in all matters 
subject to and in pursuance of the 
provisions of this charter, and sub- 
ject to the control and direction of the 
general board of directors. 

9. The board of directors shall 
prepare, adopt and pass all by-laws 
for the management of this corpora- 
tion and for the transaction of its 
business, subject to the provisions of 
this charter. 

10. All the cotton, funds and as- 
sets of said corporation shall be kept 
and retained in the States and _local- 
ities in which the same were contrib- 
uted or raised, as nearly as possible, 
and said funds shall not be removed 
and used in the purchase of cotton in 
other States or localities than those 
in which they were raised or con- 
tributed, unless so ordered by the 
president and his advisory board, 
and then only for such length of time 
as in the judgment of the board the 
necessity and reason for such removal 
may exist. — 

11. Each of the officers and agents 
of this corporation shall be required 
to execute a bond with good and suf- 
ficient sureties, to be approved as the 


by-laws require, conditioned for the 
faithful discharge of their duties, and ~ 


in a penalty amply sufficient to cover 
all funds that may come into the 
hands of such officer or agent. 

12, An advisory board shall be 
provided for by the by-laws of the 
company, which shall fix number, 
membership, duties and compensation 
of said board. \ 

13. The company is authorized to 
lend such of its capital as it may not 
need for the purchase of cotton on 
such terms and with such security as 
may be fixed by the by-laws. 

After holding two executive ses- 
sions in Atlanta, the members of the 
executive committee of the Southern 
Cotton Association took definite steps 
toward the organization of the South- 
ern Cotton Company and a charter 
authorizing a capital of $10,000,000, 
with privileges of increasing it to 
$100,000,000, was secured, 

Another meeting of the committee 
will be held in Birmingham some 
time in January to perfect the details 
of organization. 


A car load of twenty-eight head ot 
grade Durham and Aberdeen Angus 
cattle were recently sold by Saunders 
and Sudduth, of Starkville, says the 
Southern Farm Gazette, that shows 
it pays better to pasture grass than 
to fight it. These cattle were three 
and four years old, had been owned 
by the sellers about a year, had not 
had over eighty acres to graze upon, 
and last winter received no feed but 
what could be got in stalks and the 
grass they could find. They brought 
in $1,208.40, leaving a net gain of $500 
profit for the land rent after paying 
interest on the investment, etc. * 


NO LONGER A GENTLEMAN. 


The members of a football team 
were in my car going to another city 
to play, said a sleeping car conductor. 
They had to ride half the night and 
so they took the sleeper. One youth 
had 80 cents to spend, and when he 
went to bed he decided to hide that 
money so nobody would find it. When 
no one was looking he slipped it inti 
the toe of one of his shoes. Then he 
put the shoes under the berth and 
went to sleep to dream of his fortune 
below. 

Well, along in the night the porter 
came in and began his work of shin- 
ing shoes. He-found the jay’s shoes 


‘with the 80 cents in it and you ought 


to have seen him smilé. ‘Dis man am 
suttinly a gentleman, he said. ‘Jes’ 
think—leavin’ me 80 cents jes’ for’ 
blackin’ his shoes.” 

The next morning when the player 
found his 80 cents gone he almost had 
a fit. He made the porter give him 
back his money. The porter was mad. 
He came to me and said: 

“ ‘Say, boss, you know that feller Ah 
said wus a gentleman fo’ leavin’ me 
80 cents fo’ blackin’ his shoes?’ 

e"Yiess lanepliede ' 

“Well, he ain’t no gentleman—he’s 
a jay. He was usin’ dat shoe as a 
bank.’ ”*—-From the Denver Post. 


DISTANCES FOR PLANTING. 


An experienced fruit grower consid- 
ers the following the correct distances 
for planting trees and plants: 

Apple trees, 30 feet apart each way. 

Pears and cherries, 20 feet apart. 

Peaches, plums, apricots and prunes, 
16 to 20 feet apart. 

Dwarf apples, 10 to 12 feet each 
way. 

Dwarf pears, 10 to 12 feet apart. 

Grapes, rows 10 to 15 feet apart, 7 
to 16 feet in rows. 

Currants and gooseberries, 3 to 4 
feet apart. € 

Raspberries and blackberries, 3 to 
5 by 4 to 7 feet apart. 

Strawberries, for field culture, I to 
Il by 3 to 31 feet apart; for garden 
culture, 1 to 2 feet apart. 


SADDLE GALL AND TUMORS 
CURED. 


Col. George W. Jordan, prominent 
horseman at  Hawkinsville, Ga., 
writes: “With Quinn’s Ointment I 
made two tests, one of which removed 
a saddle gall that I considered re- 
movable only by the knife; the other 
was,an application to a small tumor 
two or three inches above the nostril 
of a favorite horse, and this also dis- 
appeared after a few applications. I 
consider the remedy invaluable.” For 
curbs, splints, spavins, wind-puffs and 
all bunches try this wonderful reme- 
dy. Price $1 per bottle, delivered. 
Address W. B. Eddy & Co., White- 
hall, N. Y., unless you can obtain 
from druggist. 


MOUNTAIN RAISED POTATOES 
ARE BEST FOR SEED. 


Give them a trial. Get our prices 
before you buy. A sample will only 
cost you post paid 25c; this pays for 
postage and packing. Address South- 
ern Stock & Farming Co, C. M. 
Doyle (The Potato Man) Mgr. Bre- 
vard, N..G. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY 


A Suitable Location. 


For any business man, professional man 
or industry is easily obtained by consult- 
ing the Industrial Department. 

The proposition submitted will be at- 

ractive, emboding just the information 
desired to intelligently consider such an 
mportant matter as a change of location. 
Our Monthly Magazine of Southern op- 
portunities will prove invaluable to those 
interested in the South. 


A Land of Manitee 


Is the most beautiful section of America, 
heretofore without rail facilities. The 
climate is delightful, the atmosphere salt- 
laden and perfumed by thousands of 
blossomirg orange, lemon, grape fruit 
and guave trees and the most beautiful 
and fragrant of flowers—a land of perfect 
health, ideal living, where crime, trouble 
and ill health are as yet positively un- 


known. Manatee booklets describe it in 
detail. 
A Costly Piece of 
Literature. 


The most costly piece of railroad liter- 
ature ever issued is the Special Edition 
of the Seaboard Magazine of Opportuities. 
Yes, there is one for you. It is unique— 
contains no advertisements, but hundreds 
of full page and half page photo-gravures 
—the most exquisite examples of the 
modern printer’s art, and each worthy 
of framing. Sent free on receipt of ten 
cents to pay postage. 


J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, 


Portsmouth, Virginia. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY 


KIMBALL 
ORGANS 

FACTORY 
PRICES 


ON TERMS OF 


MONTH 
$8 Per Quarter, or Annually 


if you prefer it 
A $160 ORGAN FOR $98 
A 75 ORGAN FOR 45 
Church organs from $39.00 up. 

If you want to save the enormous 
Agents Commissions on organs 
Write for our Free Catalogue and 
Money-saving Plan. 

The quality of the Kimball is not 
questioned by anyone and as we distrib- 
ute these organs throughout the South at 
Wholesale Prices -- Direct from 
Factory to Purchaser, we are 
able to save you fom $30 to $62 
in Cash on each organ. Write to-day. 


Seals Piano & Organ Co. 


Southern Distributors 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Dept. Ce (send this ad) 


SWEET POTATOES. 


Cultivation and storage thereof rev- 
olutionized. 
Send 50 cents for pamphlet. . 
‘ BRYAN TYSON. 
Box 451, Eagle Springs, N. C. 


LOSS FROM EXPOSURE. 


What are you doing, and what have 
you been doing, toward properly shel- 
tering the cows and calves through 
the winter? 

Statistics show that the animal loss- 
es of cattle and sheep in the Gulf 
States are greater than in the North- 
ern States with their severe winters. 
To be more specific, the losses in 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
jana and Texas average over 5 per 
cent., while those in New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
average only about 1 per cent. That 
does not look reasonable—but it is 
the showing of the twenty-first an- 
nual report of the bureau of animal 
industry. The statistics are, more- 
over, based on the losses from ex- 
posure alone, and not from disease. 

It means an animal loss on cattle in 
the Gulf States safely estimated at 
$10,000,000. This loss can be prevent- 
ed by building proper shelter; that is 
all there is in it. They seem to do 
these things better in the North, 

It may be argued that the greater 
cold and the snow of the States bor- 
dering Canada are not as hard on 
stock as our cold winter rains. Yet 
in the Northern region, let it be re- 
membered, there are cold rains in 
October and November, in March and 
April, in addition to the cold and 
snow of the intervening months, The 
argument will not stand. 

It is hardly necessary to urge that 
‘this condition of things should be 
changed—remedied. The way to suc- 
ceed with live stock is to take care of 
it. It is needed to build up the fer- 
tility of the soil; to convert things 
that would otherwise go to waste in- 
to money, and to add diversity to ag- 
riculture, and thereby enrich the 
dairyman, the farmer, and the State. 
In too many instances—especially in 
the South—the live stock industry is 
a sort of “side line,” wherefore it is 
not given the serious attention it 
should have. 


It is evident that there is a large 
class who have not learned that the 
early-day maxim to let the hog root 
or die is a most costly one to observe; 
and they do not all by any means re- 


side in the five Gulf States mentioned. 


NUT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The National Nut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting held Oct. 31 to Nov. 
2 at Scranton, Miss., was a ‘success, 
About fifty delegates were present, 
represenfing the States from Vir- 
ginia to Texas and from Minnesota 
to Florida. A number of the firms 
present have sufficient faith in pecan 
culture to have invested upward of 
$100,000 in nut orchards. The chief 
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interest centered around this queen 
nut of the Coton States. 

One point was brought out and re- 
iterated in almost every paper, and 
that is that the pecan does not repro- 
duce true from seed. According to 
the opinions of the practical growers, 
it is the height of folly for a planter 
to plant paper shell nuts with the ex- 
pectation that the trees derived from 
these nuts will produce the same va- 
riety planted. Seedling pecans, like 
seedling peaches or apples, are very 
likely to be inferior. The only meth- 
od of insuring that the desired variety 
planted will be obtained when the 
trees begin to bear, is to plant bud- 
ded or grafted trees. 

The crop of nuts this year is very 
short, much of the fruit having been 
blown off prematurely by the great 
September storm. The demand for 
good nuts is almost unlimited and 
prices range from 30 to 50 cents per 
pound. The best informed growers 
believe that at least 25 cents per 
pound may be counted upon for all 
the nuts that can be grown in the 
South during the next quarter of a 
century. 

Single trees were seen in Ocean 
Springs and vicinity that had netted 
$300 to their owners when twenty 
years old. Other trees ten years old 


were noted that produced 45 pounds 
of nuts per tree last year. 


JOIN THE 
PIANO CLUB 


That we are just forming to take one 
hundred NEW SCALE $400 SEALS 
PIANOS AT $273 cash, or $273 on 
payments of $10 cash and $8 monthly 
(6 per cent. interest). 

If you join the club and buy your 


piano on our co-operative plan you 
save $127. 

The Seals Co-operative Purchasing 
Club is the proper course to pursue to 
buy a HIGH GRADE PIANO. Co- 
operative in buying and selling in lots 
of 100 on a wholesale cash basis, 
brings the saving in which you share. 
Ninety-nine other members join with 
you, thereby purchasing together, 
saving all agents and middleman’s 
commission and expenses. Write us 
at once for Booklet telling all about 


how to 
SAVE $127 


Seals Piano Co. 


Address Club G, 2O17 Ist. Ave. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


McDAVID & CO. 


2109 First Ave 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


We are the only old, well established Real Estate firm in town 
that does not bother with rents and insurance. We buy, sell and 
build, and an investigation will prove that we do our full share of 
each. 

We claim to have the best list of popular priced residences for 
sale of any agents here. The reason of this is that we have time to 
sell the property listed with us. Here below are a few of our medium 
priced residence offerings, most of which can be bought on satis- 
factory terms. We have hundreds of others, and some of the best 
things in town in the way of interest paying investments: 
$3,750—The prettiest Cottage on South Highlands; 14th Avenue 

South. Great bargain; easy terms. 
$5,000—New, modern, furnace heated, 7-room residence, near toth 


Avenue South, 15th St. 


$6,650—One of the swellest Stucco, oak trimmed, furnace heated resi- 

- dences on South Highlands. Corner toth Avenue South 16th St. 
Sits on a pretty lot and is a gem inside. 

$7,800—One of the best’ built 1t0-room residences on South High- 
lands, near Five Points, Newly covered, painted and papered. 
Large lot out-houses, etc. The lot is worth the money for an 
apartment house, 

$5,200—A nice, big, comfortable 10-room house, close in, on South 
Highlands. 

$4,250—Pretty, newand modern Stucco residence on Idlewild car 
line. Rented at 10%. 

$3,000—Good 7-room house on Avenue G, a few blocks west of Lake- 
view. 

$6,000—A very swell 8-room furnace heated, oak trimmed house on 
18th Street, South Highlands. The lot is small, but the house is 
perfect. 

$5,500—Cozy little 7-+room house on toth Avenue South, not far from 


2oth Street. 
$s,000—Nice, modern house on 14th Avenue South; 7-rooms. 


$5,750—Swell, new, 8-room brick house, close in on asphalted street, 


South Highlands. 
$4,200—New 8-room modern house near South 2oth Street, small lot. 


$5,500—New, 7-room frame, strictly modern and furnace heated. 


High elevation, east of 20th Street. Easy terms. 
$6,250—Very swell, new brick, 7-room, stone porch, three inch floor- 


ing, art glass, furnace heated,.etc.; high elevation and swell neigh- 
borhood, near Highland avenue, not yet completed. A cinch for 
somebody. 
D : F t We have all manner of investments in 
ont orge real estate, aud many good Alabama 
farms for sale. 


We want more farms to sell however. In listing property 
for sale tell us all about it. Our rule is no sale, no pay. 


McDAVID & CO. 


9109 First Ave. Birmingham, Ala. 
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TROTTER AND PACER 


SOUTHERN RACES. 
The races at Birmingham, Ala., during the State Fair were excellent 
throughout. The fields were large and the time creditable in spite of the fact 
that showers made the track heavy on two of the racing days. On the closing 


day Dan Patch paced a mile in 1.59% over a track a couple of seconds slow. 
The summaries: 


First Day, Oct. 15. 
Purse $1,000. 


2.12 Aret. 
Lady Margaret> bm; by Alliewood) (Middleton) 3. eee: cas eee ee oe 
Eulsusexb: ib Vbyw Eo otist ¢CGeers)) tuscan Res teeta tase eel eke I 38 
riddles bien, wbvarnliewoodm GM abrey) ear reer aaa nitteiatet rece ceier 2 mee 


Time, 2.16%, 2.16, 216%. 


Two-year-old Trot. Purse $200, 


@ecilian Blaze, bo by Geciliant Ghieta@Davyisiie secrete cee ote cree g cere saa 
ebel Baronsb c; by BaronuyVilkes (Abeel) haere cits sien tinea PRP 
hosavkRenico~b isbyajayeMonseq(Renito)..satseae. eae oe ele eee ae 3° 8 


Time, 2.3534, 2.2034. 
Second Day, Oct. 16. 


2.18 Pace. Purse $500. 
John A., ch h, by Eddie Hal (Thomas) AE, EEE ee gel tole (0 Sf Se AR ERA T° Te ren 
Lady Cason, ch An, oby -AncelOss CVV bitehead) ee an ma ret ie eter oie 2, 2e 
Sandy Hal, ’b g, by Sandy iWhilkes;) Glhomas)saeoacdt-cmie came me euaia' ep 
hudy batch, vbr im, by, Damebatch mGalersey,) nmuniaeer in seine arian: 5rd a8 
Blue’ Ribbon,:sotmnaibysSboldier s@Niewell).;. wy. sees. sales Ate eee em ee 4 eS oas 
oto’ Miller. b-m bys McEwen eCwWilitney,) o.com cia] salen crelss errs eters ds 
Madam sFurk;'ro m, byi Kentucky Prince (Full): oo eames rete es ds 
Dine 2510,,2508,.2. 1004. 


2.35 Trot. Purse $500. 
Miss Maria, br m, by Jay Morse (Davis) 


I 
Anita, chm, by VNicHiwent (Ewin) <a aa er eyeeete te anne a enna ees oe 
Peggie P- chm, by. Direct (Renick) a0. weep at ose eee ee 2°43 
MG. Ba sbr ee (Stadt ee wa we nies wire sae ile caaneeOite eeoke ane arte cls Oe PER Ere ees ds 
) Time, 2.17%, 2.15. 

2.07 Pace, Purse $500. 
Byrly-wilkes; sbrg,- bya Ethan WWilkesy (Miabrey)icci a be ele aeiee eee rae 2 aT Sean 
qNancy. 4. br mby? Gambetta, Wilkes (Davis) sms cncecnee teeters in 3 
Elmwood, brig, by Strong wooduCSmy. der) ant onae anon cei on eee Bes) ee 
id. Patch, brah, bys Dan Patch (ilersey) nner arc ee Ain A Men 
Fantine, br m, by Shitly (Boy s( Baal yb, SG Pah. Pears tate Shear eee 5) 5 dr 
. Time, 2.0614, 2.05%, 2.08. 
, Three-year-old Trot. Purse $300. 
“Cecilian said. by beby, Ceciliange hict= (Davis) marwemm ach iorrettere caer tse Lay 
Togo, b g, by Directum Boy. (Clhomds) i acess cn aoe Seki hoe hy ae Zee) 
Florodora Wilkes, br f, by Fred S. Wilkes (Galloway) -2. 2.2% smoisnass.. 2 ds 
The Clansman, b c, by “hes Bondsmantyn..-s.. amet actiaes rocks eee ds 


‘Time, 2:2514, 2:34. 
Third Day, Oct. 17. 

Three-year-old Pace. Purse $300. 
Little Gem, b g, by Actonwood (Fitzgerald) 
Clovebo, -b te by -LeOtise -CLaOmasi sc. scohe tk ee Ne eee ene Tee 2 ee 


Time, 2.1734, 2.1714, 2.24. 


2.40 Trot. Dash. Purse $100. 
‘A nite ch im, iby Mick wene(E witht iene ee Sarees ae eae I 
paraneomith,"chom-sby oellers  (NEC@itrd yo) + scare ere. ene ice etree one re are 2 
w\ielody; ‘bm, iby, Re=Hlectionti(Abeel)-m cemratascene eition heels cae eerie 3 


Black Diamond, bl g, (Morson) 


Time;: 2.25. F 

2.30 Trot. Dash. Purse $50. 
Rondo, che" GLassiter yin: amewa cise cree «ene oes acai oor eee eS cen ann ea I 
Ned Si; b gi by Little River u(Coopen) seas ee cer ee EE eee 2 
Mayor Ward,.b io sby, Hlectedm@vWilliams) anes. aac easter ieee arta 3 
MeDavitt. bg, byatienmnessceaWalkess(ivatis)i: ea. mean eerie ieee ae anionien 4 

inne. 2.33: 
Fourth Day, Oct. 19. 

2.21 Trot. Purse $500. 
Irene F., roam, by Roy Browne CW hitchead) 32>. 2 tee aire eee Ti J SI 
Pluto, bie ebysblummnirer (CVWihttiiey mete. aioe cists ete ee ieee eee 2a) Bee 
Viadéelli-b oF by Arion (Renick): 5 /tei8) 2.037. BINGO. Ue a nee ee 3° 2 aA 
Heotist Belly brsh; bys Beotisrs(diomas) aie ee eee eee eee ee 2B 
Blackwood, bik gitby. RedwoodmG@Abeel) .. 2+. 1c eee eee 4 AbeS 
Kittie. Constance, br m, by, Constantine (Geers)...........,..cerec00e- 6, 6.96 

Pime, 2:20, 2:21, 271634. 

2:20 Pace. Purse $500. 
Bessie Earl ich an, by whew akin(Geers)e ae aot ree eee Bry Teeny 
Maid ‘Trower, b m, by aViestigies( Myers) mn. Ween ose ee Sree Ans 
stella, Oaks; bim, by Barona@alcse(Mivralll creer eee ae een 5-2 eae 
Lotto Miller,’ b'im; by: McEwen Whitney) conn. 004-0. anieeee cee ee AP. (3 S84 
Annie Fox, b m,; by Nuthurst (Middleton) ............. "ahve geri race 3 5.5 
Pearl Hal, chim}'by Browiiblal: ol tncA Deel gts os tena eae eee 6616 
pilve® Heels, ¢h mi \bylnateen@ ona sie sr seit an oe cee een an en ds 
Prince Direct, b.g; by Direction (Galloway) 9-0 aoe ae eee ds 
Kipp Knap, ch ¢,.by Panic: (Tate) nate aso ace eee ds 

Time, 251594, 2:1 540 24a 
Fifth Day, Oct. 20. 

2:14 Pacé. Purse $1,000. 
J.B., ch g, by Rex McDonald (Bosworth) eee sen ee 4 ae eee Tel 
Pearl. A, town, bystal Gaviine (VWihitelead)e ss yoae oe eee 2003 
Madam Turk,’ dun m,-by,Kentticky Prince (Hull):.................... pe 


Time; 2:13%4, 2:13. 


2:27 ROU Purse $500. 


er h, 


by ‘Fred Wilkes (Pliomas) 
b m, 


by Vatican (Johnson) 2 
Time, 2:18%4, 2:1934, 2:18Y. 


Kerrville Gil, 


as 
wR YH 
Whe 


Major Vaughn, choc, by Brow Boye GAbcel) aienn week Cone. ice ; 
Vision, bog} by Vatiquisn, (@onnor) \. 2. treet tai si ete: eee a 4. 


Yokely; b e.by. BayiGeersi (Myers) pecan Cer eeetinn. «<7. Sees 2 ds 
Oakland: Boy, Dig; abys haris(hrancisiaer some eeiereecL Pitan «n/a ds® st 
Time, 2:13%4, 2:14. 

2:07 Trot. Purse $500. | 
‘Turley, br g,-by, French Plate (Geers) enween ert veer ir eee ipa 
Pat Ford, ich g, by Blitzen (Kenyon) ...- seenamiaericenibiace <b on eee « ey 2) 
Pat) Raub etbyePat Watson Batterson)_. .¢ spams «noe ee «eas. - en 

“linge: /2)1:7,) SELON 

Two-year-old Pace. Purse $200. 

Lydia @Gurzon) bi, by ord Curzon |(Thomas), 2 scent - lee - 8 Vo 5 
Juno, b f, by Jay Morse* (Davis) 35 9...) sas oe elslee sins eek. » SEES ce Phe) Po 
Time, 2:26, 2:26. 
2:25 Pace. Purse $500. 
Maud Tower, br m, by Vestigie (Moers) To ade 4&9 St So, es Ts 
Addie € bm, by Constantine’(Abeel) m2. kl. oka ot so eae ree Qyuz 
Blue Joe, no -Sby blue EHalk@hiandee) oes. cra. asians» « -delekeiemtcaeg ihe oes Be 
Lillie Pointer, bm, by Dupointer, (Galloway). 2... 2.6 cases Co eeent ee a 3 
Hetty Rogers, Domby Billy Savers (Pastland)). vane veqeaeeit men iene 5 ds 
Cassie Richmond, gr m, by New Richmond (Brown).................- ds 
Rondo, ch g, breeding unknowns (Morsom) sok, isthe) - eee ene seemed ds 
SadiexK.. bom, by: Jerome, (© Dame)... saeeretstisi. oeteeter- ena eee ds 
Time, 2:16%, 2:12. 
2:17 \Erot. Purse, $1,000, 
Roll On, b g, by Parole (Patterson) ’. tay. 4i 12s anette oeren< ee A 
Atton i blk h, by? Atcantatus! (Mews) s.c4.0.2-%5)- abe. «> ete eee BD 
Gr eighton Girl, ’b m; by Ashland Wilkes (Whitehead)_.. 2.2.2. sneer 3 64% 
Pluto, b g, by Hummer CWhitney)o..2c.. fant ae ones irtiesls Bene ee 6 39 
Betsy Ford, blkim, (by Gambetta- Wilkes -(Davisi)i.\.). 99m. see ole eer tae 4 4 
Riddle, br g, by. Alliewood GMabrey,) seer sce ceeetiec meet. cece rae 5 5 
Princess, bm, by Sidney, Prince (Lhomas)invu. see eens - airtel ds. 3 
Time, 2:14%4, 2:13%. 4 
3 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. i 
(Mile Track.) 4 


Montgomery, Oct. 27—The opening of the race meeting had to be postponed — 
from Monday to Tuesday in order to complete the new track, which, if per- 
fectly level, being full of waves now, would be as fast as the Memphis track, the 


Country Merchants 


Are invited to write us for our special cash ™ 
prices on all kinds of best quality 


and Farmers 


SN 


Field Seeds. Fruits, Vegetables, Grain, 
Hay, Egg Cases, etc, 


Nashville Produce Company 
132 N. Market Street J. J. ODIL, Manager 


Safa 


T. T. ASHFORD, President GEO. COBB, Secretary 


Birmingham Paint & Glass Co. 


Or)s, Varnish, 
DOORS, 


Paints, 


SASH, 


Gia : | 

BLINDS. 

Largest Handlers of these Goods in the State 
Let us Figure with You on Your Next Bill 


2016-2018 Third Avenue 


“ 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


ee | 


is 
: 


7 


Saves HALF in Time—Men—Mules 
} BLOUNT’S TRUE BLUE 


MIDDLE BREAKER] — 


is the Cotton’and Corn Planter’s greatest labor-saving inven- jf — 
tion since the Cotton Gin—used ‘from bedding the land to 
este by the crop—compact—strong—best cast steel—steel 
sor wood beam. Extra point free. My free 
booklet gives convincing testimonials from 


; Write for free booklet. 


Sielag F. BLOUNT 
Evansville, Ind, 


~ Geet 
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oting being par excellence, as shown by the pacers setting a record of 2:073/, 
-# ad the trotters one of 2:13%4. The weather was perfect throughout the week 


and the crowds were immense for a new fair, the attendance running from fif- 
teen to twenty-five thousand per day. 
Oct. 23.—2:40 Trot. Purse $400. 


Miss Mage, bem byway lorse (Davis)i..seemes ate etc ecw MA omens as. ie ai 
Peggieme.. chi my,by wirectum (Renick)as: feng es oe. FP 
Melodye Dr iamy byshe-biection: (Abceljey ees. tern eee oo ees BS 
Makyvatanacie, bikem, by Erector (Bosworth) m&.-<0.26Seci.ours ae on. 4 4 
Time, 2:20, 2:2034. 
2:15 Pace. - Purse $400. 

i bacuep. Dyekex Mebonaldi(Bosworth) essence Co Coors. ibm 

Doctor W. W. Z., b g, by Anderson Wilkes (Castle)..............000: 2iaee 

KentuekysColomel, big.sby Black Alcyone*(@Lauth)es...a-0oe.-.see -: Are 

Kulagiay, bik im. by (Blackburn (Whitehead). 0.5. <2 os ees ss BOS 

Jim Crow, 5-4; Little Rube and Annie Fox, dis. 
Time, 2:1034, 2:11, 
2:25 Pace. Purse $400. 

Beesicuiiag, chumenpye | hembarln(Geers eee. sic tc: os tens costo l. oe Agave i 

Lilly. Pomper bam, bys Du Pointer, (Galloway)..............-..-. sence Deed a2 

mLclla Oaks sbikeim= bye Baron Oakes (Hwalt)ns-.-2. sects c.s meen Oe. Bie es 

Bivesjoagrouempy Biluer bal Gihomas)iuc...cdscten . (cs beac boee note St A 

Hettie Rogers, dis. 
Time, 2:121%4, 2:1214, 2:15%4. 
Oct. 24.—2:21 Trot. Stake $500. 

eoust Bellap cra Dyes Otist. (Clinemas)isck ia: senses etc he 4) ia Bid 

Misclelh oO Dy ieA TOME RCTIIGK vate cy poset me Ne ne De Feats 3} pen 0 
# Creighton Girl, br m, by Ashland Wilkes (Whitehead)............. BOGE OO) 

me David ullerschuhwpy Allerton (Hardin). 2s... c+ ..:.+cesa sa eens. 3) OO 3 
; Pluto, 6-4-3-4; Blackwood, 5-5-4-5; Little Buddie, 7-7-7-7. 
Time, 2:174%, 2:15%, 2:18, 2:18. 
2: Free-for-all Pace. Purse $500. 

Red Budt bam byaered Wings Ge (Stokes). .o:.cee. ac acc Basacie< store oF, P sie 
ebytl Wilkes pres py. Ethan Wilkes (Mabrey).....0.-G202ccl. ccd. be ox Tee 4a 
aNancy Hoyblkim, by, Gambetta, Wilkes (Davis) ....25...0.6<c0ces+ ee. Saag. 2 

Barons GratkaueD eempy Grattan (Geers)peeee. 2605 ccsee es Aen 453 

William Mc., 3-5-dr. 
Time, 2:101%, 2:08, 2:0734. 
Three-year-old Pace. Stake $300. 
ictlomGem Ds ompyeencuonward. CADEEL)s oz suecaceee ics ne ces c cee ees io Ui 
Moweco, bf byt eoriste Gl notmas)) cts Ne dccklo te ae ee ects cies aatincie 2 ie 
Time, 2:19%4, 2:23%. 
Oct. 25.—2:30 Pace. Purse $400. 

Bessicutarl’ Chan pyetieabarl (Geers) wine woaes )ee- cores books te tae T 

iiliiewPointer, b> meby Oupointer:((Galloway):. 0-s40:.cdsncaie css oee «cs wo '2) 
fendaic €e@br m by @oustantine (Abeell’. 02. s0. vce. ooes eek ke aie te 

ord strathberry, beh, by Strathberry-(Thomas):.........-:..16.2.05. 4 5 

Stuart, 5-4. 
EbiimMe 20s) 2s 
2:10 Trot. Purse $500. ; 

PitehOrd renee sp yeBlitzen (NEB yOI) sds osce vas. deeds cele Shc cs. SEL gD 

Lady Margaret, b f,°4, by Alliewood (Middleton)................ er Asa MD 

Papel beg ebys bate WarsomeCPattersom)...ns.c..0ce0e Sos 6cscaecss A RCT T ue) 

GoldhStandagda b:-g3) by:Gount: Louis (Castle). 50.5. occ daewe tenis Smee LO 

Minnie Belle, 6-6-5-ro; Afton L., 4-5-dr. 
; Time, 2:16%4, 2:13%4, 2:13%, 2:16. 
Three-year-old Trot. Stake $300. 

@ecelian Maid: hereby, Geciliany Chief (Davis)... .g-c.00.0.5. sos. ce acs sees in it 

LOcomDLmCwby, Dimeccum Boye Cl bomas).5 01 meee ee 2a 

Florodora Wilkes, ro f, by Fred S. Wilkes (Galloway).............05. 3 

Time, 2:261%4, 2:24 
Oct. 26.—2:10 Pace. Purse $500. 

Matic: Trowems brim, by Vistigie (Myers) .sces sc ss c.s bos tek ES 

Pearl Amon, by, EHalaGalvim (Wihitehead).2+.10)...00sc.0c. es ues... aes 

Major. Vaughn, ch g, by Brown Boy (Abeel) ...... 020.0. cece ees e cece 3 12 

ine Cen Dem bE outs SECON OT Ova ico, e oe Goeth cm eee. AuA 

Vision, 5-6; Miss Castle, 6-5. 
Time, 2:09034, 2:11. 
2:18 Pace. Stake $500. 

HobineAy sem ci tie byebddie Hal, (Ll homas)) -cc ss ¥ es stds valocats oe cen Hho T 

EadvrGason, chum amyeameelas (Whitehead)in..os.s2ocuccs.schecccss: PE GY 

Weota Miller bem, by McK wen @Whitney)........- 08 on. else oe in We) 

Time, 2:11, 2:14%4, 2:15. 
2:30 Trot. Purse $400. 
mViademmpEcrmDyeA tion (Remick )\m stim. scent a ane. Sonos hehe aae. We \ Gl 

HritzebRen Dyn Orval’ (Cecib)ia rN hae ek tee thew ES ett eee 242 
PM ahve Gece abil m «by rectors (BOS WOLtI). 1.4 accel. aclhins AP eens} 

NancysGentiy.sbam: by Cecilian Chie® (Wastland))2- 1st ee. ook coe. die (oh 

Time, 2:31, 2:24. 
Oct. 27—Two-year-old Trot. Stake $200. 

Gec#iam Blaze, b mby Gecilian Ghiet, (Davis) ac. os. lain « Socmes eects oes reel 

Rebels Baton; bic by Barom! Wilkess (Mean). 05... Suerte baci. tthe Benge 

Resist enor Ditepy Mave lOrse.Ciastland)) 1. am ace ent trl pemoaccee ae 33 

Time, 2:29%, 2:3234. © 
Two-year-old Pace. Stake $200, : 
Dydign GulzOmepatnpyelond Cunzorm <(Thomas))s 6)... sccn ese sos hen « 1g 
Nita ,s tab y wl aneNvorsen (1) aviieieesp. mess) to scaler oie ois, v's eitie @ a ayeln ea tale oe 
Time, 2°30, 92425. 
2:15 Trot. Purse $400. 

RoOUTOn gp Rh Dyamanele( Patterson)! ci okes coat as ite ee aaaae cd re He 
Aouron Li) bagi byeAlcantarus (Lewis)e.ss orden oem ook Rt 3) Ae 

Riddles b oypyeAlltewoods (Mabey)... s.0. .. ote macc.e so otina. « eee 2) 4 

Mannie-Belleahile an Nby Juma. Wilson GHiardin ies c.5 occ ck ce vee eee Be 


Betsy Ford, 4-5. 
Time, 2:13%4, 2:14%. 


SELMA, ALA. 

(Mile Track.) 
| Selma, Nov. 2—The Central Alabama Fair Association scored another success 
is year. In all the departments there has been much to interest visitors. 
} governor Jelks, with others of state officials, honored the fair as visitors. 
' The breeding stock of horses, fat catle, swine and poultry, much of it raised 
i Dallas county, would do credit to almost any locality, although some of our 
veople fail to put their stock in as good show condition as they might do, The 


attendance the first two days was not so large as it should have been, but 1t 
was increased very much later on. The weather was almost too cold for our 
section at this season, as a result of recent snow it the North. Owing to a 
rather dry spell, the track was a little heavy in spots. 

The racing, both as to time made, and as to the character of the starters, 
was by far the best ever seen here. 
seconds, 


The track record was lowered by several 


While the fields were small, the horses were of high class, and in most in- 
stances evenly matched. The free-for-all-pace was as pretty a race as one 
could wish to see. Baron Grattan was never better, as he would trail Red Bird 
and Nancy H. to the head of the stretch each heat and by stepping the last 
quarter from 3o to 30% seconds would manage to win the heats by a half 
length, 


In order to win, Viadel, by Arion, had to beat his record made a few days 
ago, and‘so did Bessie Earl, the latter driven by “Marse Ed,” who enjoys being 
among his Selma friends, and on his old training ground. As is the case on the 
Grand Circuit, so often, he has been riding in front here, and some of his close 
finishes have pleased the spectators. Apparently it took all his skill to win 
several of the heats, notably in the 2:24 pace the first day. It should be noted 
that Viadel was used as a carriage horse up to last spring, when Renick took 
him in hand. He had formerly owned and trained him some, but had sold him 
and he fell into President Ellis’ hands. Renick has always considered him 
speedy, 

Miss Maria showed that she is of the right sort, and no doubt could have 
gone faster if necessary. 

President J. B. Ellis, Harry Smith, of the race committee, and Secretary R. 
H. Mangum, have been untiring in their efforts to secure good horses for these 
races, and the directors have ably seconded them. F. D. Fuller, as starting 
judge, did excellent work. : 


Oct. 30.—2:50 Trot. Purse $400. 


Misse Manta wbrimin Dy JayeNlotseuchavisiien «cncram ue saber dicks on Pre A el 
Wiadels biowbyaAntons (Remick) messy Mae co Xnce eee lis, 2e 2 
Little Buddy, gr c, by Fred S. Wilkes (Whitehead).................0. BO eR 
iar iia Cs Danie byeearc lari (G@arpenten mast pen, Vie eee e meen 4 ae Aan 78 

Anna Axworthy and Wilkes Boy, Jr., dis. 

Time, 2:161%4, 2:141%4, 2:17%4. 

2:24 Pace. Purse $400. 
Bessicn Man chignin byseuhes watie (Geers) caren mit idle oes ee 1 ea 
Mandeitrowersbn ims by Vistigte: (Myers) ..0..-88ee Beets tes nae. Ge Abie” 
Queens Walnutwrom~eby, Walnut Boy, (Taylor).).caehs sen. ahecse. ose Dey eh ae 


‘Gaustic Balsam) 


ihe Worlds Greatest and Surest 
Ge Veterinary Remedy 6 

HAS IMITATORS BUT NO GOMPETITORS I 
MA SAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE. } 


a eee ee 
Supersedes All Cautery or Fir- 
ing. Invaluableasa CURE for 


~@ FOUNDER, 


We guarantee that one tablespoonful of Caustic 
Balsam will produce more actual results than a whole 
bottle of any liniment or spavin mixture ever made 


Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Write for testimonials showing what the most promi 
nent horsemen say of it. Price, $1.50 per bottle. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by express, charges paid, 
with full directions for its use. 


WIND PUFFS, oe 
THRUSH, ® The Accepted Standard & 
ea ee | | VETERINANY REMEDY 
RINGBONE, m Always Reliable. 

PINK EYE, Sure ir Results. 
SWEENY, 


9 
BONY TUMORS, 
LAMENESS FROM 
SPAVIN, 
QUARTER CRACKS, 
SCRATCHES, 
POLL EVIL, 
PARASITES. 
REMOVES 
BUNCHES oe 
BLEMISHES, 
wa © SPLINTS, 
CAPPED HOCK, 
STRAINED TENDONS, 


SAFE FOR ANYONE TO USE. 
RU ER GCM Glan ae eek cere 


Bea Have used GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM for more 
fga| than 20 years. It is the best blister I havo ever tried.I have 


tone genie without, the signature a 
Sole Lnport, 


A 'e 
OSE ORNAORey ” } CLEVELAND, 0 


USED 10 YEARS SUCCESSFULLY. & 
[have used GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM for tom 
= Years; have been very successful in curing curb,ringbone, 
say Capped hock and knee, bad ankles, rheumatism,end al- fe 
eq 1nost every cause of lameness in horses. Have astableof 

forty head, mostly track and speedway horses, and cer- 
tainly can recommend it.—C. C. CRAMER, Training 
f) Stables. 990 Jennings Street, New York City. 


aq the world, and use your blister often.W. H. KAYMOND, & 
fax Prop. Belmont Park Stock Farm, Belmont Park, Mont, 


Sole Agonts for the United States and Oanada. 
The Lawrence-Wiiliams Go. 
°__ TORONTO, ONT. ° CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
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AmnieHoxeb moby Nuthurst (Middleton): css. acct catenin eee: Beal 
Lilly Pointer, 4-dis; Hettie Rodgers, 6-dis; Blue Joe, dis. 
Time, 2:1434, 2:10, 2:11%. 


Free-for-all Trot. Purse $500. 


‘Tutiéys bre. iby éhrenchr Plate .( Geers) ian) eames itoais eke sees as Se 1 es Sg 
Pattecbe. by, bat Wilson: @battersom)mscce ae onic aceineitaee ae & ene Py Pi 
Barly ‘Alice, br m, ‘by EarlysReaper \(Taylor)acces.). 2. se. o ee eee eee Bee ae 
Rat Bord) chsgi by. Blitzen (Kenyon) 2... - see ob Oe eee eee eae 4713 4 

Gold Standard, 5-5-5. 

Time, 2:13, 2:13%4, 2:12%4. 

2:10 Pace. Purse $400. 
Castlewood) chig;-by Nutalwood) (Russell)iga: seamen eee ces. I 
Dry W.eW2.Z.,4D 2, by. Anderson jWilkes «(Gastle) a, petacsiacs ot a<cres oer, 2 


John A., ch c, by Eddie Hal (Thomas).. 


ies) 
wh fr 
BWNH 


Major Vaughn, ch g, by Brown Boy (Abeel)...............- Hd Bio oe 4 
Time, 2:10%, 2:11%, 2:10. 


Noy. 1.—2:22 Trot... Purse $400. 


NMiadelb. ‘2: by Arion (Renick) st. o-rmaciene opie eieiiecina: seers senate TlyTs hak 
Creighton Girl, br m, by Ashland Wilkes (Whitehead).............¢.2 2 2 
Marthawes bp imi "bystrat Clairen(@O.welrs)ere eect ert keene ee te fe 
Edith B, 4-dis. 
Time, 2:1734, 2:19, 2:1834. 
2:14 Pace. Purse $400. 
Jaboich ¢ by, RexoMcDonald.(Bosworthi)a. as stl rtee ct ier iis ee ieee OMNI ay 
Naud Sere wer brain, by Vistigie (Myers) aacascete. . cairn ere. Pag le ae 
Miss -Castle; br-£,23;-by wHarvest! Prince (Castle) te nos5 oe soe ee Boe 8a 
Queen Walnut, dis. 
Time, 2:15%4, 2:12, 2:1234. 
Noy. 1.—Roadsters. Prize, cup. 
Bob Jones<roxg, bya lon oeay) (HM omith) ane eae wees einen [fips it 


Mary Cecil (L. H. McCurdy), 2-2; Sarah Smith (W. D. McCurdy), 4-3; Anna 


Axworthy (Miree), 3-4. 


Time, 2:2734, 2:27. 


Nov. 2.—2:17 Trot. Purse $400. 


Roll On tb habypbaroles(battersom) te. sce rence eee een eae ro ghee 
Riddiey big; Dy ‘Aliewood: (OMabrey) ac was sateen. G8 eee ec aiae een Cae if ten 
Bestsy Ford, blk m, by Gambretta Wilkes (Davis)... .s5.22..,.... as. 2) Bh 
rene yy ro maby. Roys Brown (Whitehead) ee ruse cen nee or neers 3 ALTA 
hime; 23152402: UAwerlSeae 
Free-for-all Pace. Purse $500. 
Baron *Grattan, b -¢//by: ‘Grattan (Geers). ou. ene oe en aerate ene tee h eS a 
Red! Bud,-b:¢>>by: Red swing sG (Stokes) eee see eects aoe 2) teDIeLo, 
Nancy, 2 -bik im; -by- Gambretta» Wilkes (Davis). he a, se 6 nis eee te he Sms: 
ByrloWilkes, big, by Ethan Wilkess(Mabrey)Ma-cens... sonatas eee 4 A 4 


Time 2:061%4, 2:07, 2:07¥4. 


BEEF AND PORK. 


Mr. M. A, Crosby, an Alabama far- 
mer, writes an exchange as follows: 
The South uses more pork in propor- 
tion to the number of its inhabitants 
than any other section of the country, 
and yet the bulk of this meat comes 
from the great corn belt of the middle 
west. Hog raising is a type of farm- 
ing to which a large portion of the 
South is very well adapted, and there 
is no reason why the Soutnern farm 
er cannot produce at least enough 
pork for home consumption. 

The chief requisites for successful 
hog raising are pure water, a good 
pasture with plenty of shade and a 
soil sufficiently fertile to grow feed 
crops at a small expense. There are 
few sections in the South where sucn 
conditions are not found. While it 
is true that the Southern farmer can- 
not produce corn as cheaply as his 
brother farmer in Illinois, Iowa or 
Missouri, he has the advantage of 
having at his command a much great- 
er variety of meat producing plants 
and a season of almost continuous 
pasture. Alfalfa, Bermuda _ grass, 
lespedeza and white clover furnish 
the best summer pasture, and vetch, 
bur clover, rape and the winter ce- 
reals will produce an abundance of 
winter grazing, One acre well set in 
alfalfa will furnish grazing for fifteen 
to twenty head of hogs from April to 
September, A seven acre alfalfa pas- 
ture in central Alabama furnished 
grazing from March 28 to Sept. 25 
for 115 to 123 hogs and also produced 
during this period nearly six tons of 
fine hay. 

Eastern Cattle Fattening. 

The old method of confining fatten- 
ing steers in stanchions or fastening by 
the horns, once universally practiced, 
is practically a thing of the past. In- 
stead cattle are now dehorned, turn- 
ed loose and have free range of feed- 


ing pens containing a Convenient num- 
ber, and a long manger at one side 
serves for feeding ensilage, hay, etc., 
says an American Cultivator writer. 
The absence of horns creates a dispo- 
sition as quiet and docile as that of 
the same number of sheep. 


Sheep Must Respond to Feed. 

Where lambs in the feed lots are 
doing well and making a good gain I 
would feed them to a finish, but would 
market everything as fast as it is 
ready. Where the stuff is not doing 
well I would let it go, as there is no 
money in holding sheep or lambs that 
do not respond to the feed, 
Advocate, 


Send for Free Sample 


SPECIAL RATE NO V ON 


- A SILVER DIME 


Ww 
bring Lhe Farm Que en 


48 pages every month for one year 
We will also send your name to 100 
Publishers whe will forward you a 


free sample of their paper. Send 

10 cents today for all the above. 
The Farm Queen 

9 BALTIMORE, MD. 


FORTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


For free tuition in the Meridian 
Female College or Meridian Male 
College given out of tithe money. 
Apply at once to J. W. Beeson, Pres. 
Meridian, Miss. 


Farmers ° 


We Have More 
Demands 


Made upon us by the Business and Pro- 
essional Men, Bankers and Manufact- 
urers in the Birmingham District for 
good Bookkeepers, Stenographers and 
general office help than we can take 
care of---We can’t graduate them fast 
enough. 


Let UsyTeach 
You Bookkeeping 


we give you a thorough practical busi- 
ness training in all the various branches 


And Get You 
A Good Position 


when your course is completed. 


Wheeler 


Business College 
Willard J. Wheeler, Pres. 


Potter Building, Birmingham 


It You 

Understood 
Office Work 
We Could 
Place You 


“The Leading and 
Representive 


Business College 
of the South.” 


THE HEELEY CURE 


oo 2 BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 222 


If one of our loved ones becomes ill, we send for the family physician at 
once, and that is right; but when one of them contracts the DRINK or DRUG 
abit we first think of the best or easiest way to persuade them to “‘quit.’’ Did 
you know that it is no longer a question of ‘‘quitting’’; that something deeper, 
more complex and serious is at stake? Mere moral suasion is no longer of avail; 
prayers of good mothers do not suffice; have you not seen all this tried and failure 


Why? 
WHY? WHY? WHY? 


Because it is beyond the domain of Minister and Mother’s prayer. . 
physical disease you are contending with. Medical skill and attention are re- : 
quired, and twenty-six years of unremitting toil on the part of the best men of the | 
medical profession have shown that these diseased men need more than moral |° 
suasion and force to save them. The results of twenty-six years practical work 
show that the KEELEY Cure,based upon medical certainties, save 91 of every Ioo 
who try the treatment. It saves all who want to be saved, and the others are not 
worth the effort. As Editor of this paper, what can you tell men who are in 
Sometimes we are asked, does the treatment injure the MAN? Well, | 
We say, and can prove it, that there is no} 
What can you say of 


every time? 


WHY? WHY? 


I@ is -a |! 


earnest? 
does liquor or drugs injure the MAN? 


case of record where the treatment injured in the least. 
liquor and the deadly drugs? b, 

-A comparison of the evils of thc two is ridiculous. Are you interested? Have, 
you a son, or other relative, who ought to be inthe KEELEY INsTITUTE? It is far! 
more honorable to send him there than to give him money to spend in the bar- 
rooms. 


An enquiry will bring all needed information. 


The Heeley Cure, B’ham, Ala. 


6.1. SHAW x SON 


The Old Warner-Smiley Co. 


UNDERTAKERS AND EMBALMBRS| 


312 N. Twentieth Street, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Right Goods . OPEN DAY AND NIGHT The Right Price 


ADVICE TO FARMERS. 
Is to Market Their Cotton Crop 
Slowly. 
The recent meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Southern Cot- 


ton Association held at Hot Springs, 
Ark., fixing the minimum price on 
cotton, basis middling, at interior 
points at Io cents is as low a price as 
any farmer could be asked or advised 
to hold his cotton, Ten cents per 
pound is practically the bread and 
meat line and cotton sold below that 
figure, however, slight, barely repre- 
sents the cost of production. 

There is no necessity and no kind 
of sensible reasoning why the South 
should sacrifice the present maturing 
crop of cotton at any price under 10 
cents per pound. There is no good 
reason why this crop should sell for 
less than that of the last crop which 
averaged a little over II cents per 
pound at the ports. Since September 
Ist, 1904, to September Ist, 1906, there 
hay come into sight 25,500,000 bales 
of cotton, and of this enormous 
amount all had been practically con- 


sumed except about 800,000 bales. 
Average Price Good. 


The past two years, showing the 
largest production both years in the 
history of our cotton production, sold 
at an average price of Io cents per 
pound, or the grand total of $1,250,- 
000,000. “With. the consumption of 
these two unprecendented crops sell- 
ing at an average of Io cents, we still 
find the demand for finished goods 
enormous and the full capacity of the 
mills unable to supply the trade at 
very high prices for manufacture. 

Since August the Ist heavy and 
continuous deterioration has taken 
place in the fruitage of the crop over 
the entire belt. The splendid expecta- 
tions of an unusually large yield, so 


bright a month ago, have now dwin- 


dled to anticipations of only a normal 


yield. To meet the conditions which 
confront the cotton growers at the 
present time, there is but one thing 
to do, and that is to sell the crop clow- 
ly and refuse to market the staple 
rapidly during the next three months. 
Every farmer who can do so should 
store and hold his crop off the mar- 
ket until the price of Io cents at least 
is offered. The present price of cot- 
ton is far below the true value of the 
staple, and the people are hereby ap- 
pealed to not to submit to such an 
unwarranted sacrifice of the product 
of their labor. Prices are sure to ad- 


just themselves to higher levels 
when the trade at large begins to fully 
realize the extent of the present and 
recent heavy deterioration in the 


crop all over the cotton belt. 
A $3 Yours truly, 
HARVIE JORDAN, 
Presidents; yAg 


_ed seed sold by seedsmen. 
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MANURIAL PLANTS 


A recent bulletin of the North Car- 
olina Department of Agriculture rela- 


tive to green manurial plants for the 
Southern States is of especial inter- 
est to farmers in this section. It 
says: 

The great value of green manures 
for the light and humus-lacking soils 
of the cotton region is now generally 
appreciated by all the more intelli- 
gent farmers. It is gvell known that 
the soils lacking in humus burn out 
in dry summer weather, rarely giving 
over half the crop that similar soil 
well stocked with humus _ affords, 
when both soils get the same amount 
of fertilizer and tillage. Theré is an 
unfortunate tendency among cotton 
growers to depend too much upon fer- 
tilizer for making the crop. Com- 
mercial fertilizer is always profitable 
when applied to soil rich in humus, 
but on humus-lacking, and therefore 
droughty, soils, neither commercial 
fertilizer nor anything else can ensure 
a good yield in dry seasons. Owing 
to the mild winters of the cotton re- 
gion, there is no reason why all cot- 
ton fields should not carry a winter 
crop of some legumine, which will 
furnish a good supply of vegetable 
matter to turn under in spring. 

Of the many legumines available 
for winter growth in the cotton re- 
gion, probably the best is crimson 
clover—trifolium incarnatum. This 
clover is perfectly hardy and adapted 
to the soils of the cotton region. It 
generally does best when sown in 
early fall. The seed in the hull or 
chaff is more desifable than the clean- 
Native- 
grown seed is far superior to import- 
ed seed. The seed in chaff may be 
sown on surface of ground if there 
is a growing crop of any kind upon 
the land. If cleaned seed is used, it 
must be covered in. The seed in hull, 
sown on a Bermuda grass or crab 
grass sod, never fails to make a good 
catch. It is usual to sow 45 pounds 
of seed in chaff or 15 pounds of seed 
cleaned per acre. 

When the crop is left upon the land, 
until it is ready to cut for hay, or un- 
til it is in full bloom, which is the 
proper condition for cutting, the yield 
is from I I-2 to 2 tons of cured hay 
per acre. The feeding value is equal 
to the best red clover hay, but is not 
quite so palatable. If the clover is 
allowed to stand until the heads turn 
brown or until the seed is nearly ripe, 
the feeding value is deteriorated, and 
at the same time an element of dan- 
ger is introduced. The stiff, prickly 
hairs of the ripe seed hull are liable 
to stick in the mouths or stomachs of 
animals, and this has caused the death 
of a few horses and mules. 

When the crop is cut for hay, the 
roots and stubble remain to furnish 
humus, but on most sandy soils this 
is not sufficient to replace the humus 
annually burned up in making a crop 
of cotton. Therefore, the manure 
made by the stock fed upon the clover 
hay should be carefully saved and 
used upon the ‘subsequent crop. 


300,000 Apple Trees, also Peach, 
Pear and Plum, at wholesale prices 
to the planter. The best winter ap- 
ple for the South a specialty at low 
prices. Address W. G. Joiner, Ash- 
land, Ala, 


_ Help Themselves. 


The 
American 
Boy 


A Profusely flustrated Monthly for 
BOYS. 


Without Question the Most Enter- 


taining and Practical Magazine in 


the World for Young Americans. 


COVERS IN COLORS. 
36 Pages, size of Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Serial and Short Stories by Strate- 
meyer, Tomlinson, Trowbridge, Mun- 
roe, Shute and others, the best writers 
for boys in the world. 

Departments relating to all Boy 
Hobbies, edited by experts. 

It preaches the religion of “DO,” 
and not that of “DON’T.” 

Is doing more for the Uplift and 
Encouragement of Boys than any other 
agency. 

Approved by parents and educa- 
tors. Boys (250,000 of them) every- 
where enthusiastic for it. 

The subscription price of The 
American Boy is $1.00 per year. 


The American boy (1 yr.).... 
Southern Farmer 


BOTH FOR 75 
Address: SOUTHERN FARMER, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Avery’s Middie Bursters 


Bo the Work in Half the Time 
THREE STYLES: 


Steel Beam, Soft Center Steel 
Molds, Steel Shares; Steel Beam, 
Chilled Molds, Chilled Shares; 
Wood Beam, Steel Molds, Steel 
Shares. 


Ca - |__Can furnish riding attachments for steel beam 
, = bursters. 


We are the largest manufacturers of Middle Bursters in the world. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans La., Shreveport, La,, Dallas, Tex., Oklahoma City, Okla., New York City, 


|A TALKING HORSE! 


would ask for 
SEELY’S LIQUID COUGH, HEAVE AND 
DISTEMPER CURE if afflicted with Cough, 
Heaves, Distemper or any affection of throat 
orlungs. A positive and permanent cure 
for those diseases of horses which have here- 
tofore been considered incurable. The most 
obstinate cases yield to this treatment. . By 
mail 65 cents per bottle, 

8. S. SEELY & CO., Dept. 


7° BATH, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


A Few Choice Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers 


Price $25 to $50. 
Cc. E. THOMAS, Prattville, Ala. 


They'll not take too much, and they'll getit as they : 
wantit. Don't force animals to eat salt when they 
don'trequire it, by mixing with food, 


COMPRESSED 


Pure-Salt Bricks 


are all salt, noimpurities. Improvethe quality and 
yield of milk, A modern convenience, always pres- 
ent, animals never neglected, and costs for each 
only abouta nicklea month, See how they enjoy 
helping themselves when -~vithin reach. & 
Forallstock. Buy of deale ee bookletto 


Belmont Stable Supply Co.,Brooklyn,N.Y. ; 


The American Collection Agency 


No fee charged 
unless collec- 
tion is made. 


We make col- 
lections in all 
parts ofthe Uni- 
ted States. 


413 Kansas oe 


ANTHONY P. WILSON, Attorney § Topeka, Kansas, 


DAY CURE” 


PILES 


CURES AND PREVENTS 
FUTURE ATTACKS, 
SEND $1.29 FORA PACKAGE 
PREPAID, | DO THE REST. 
J.G.WOODMAN-7I PARK PLN 
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Commercial Banking 
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Savings Department 
Trust Department 
Safe Deposit Vault 
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Cy Fr ENSEEN) President 
E. F. ENSLEN, Coshier 
E. K. CAMPBELL, Counsel 


BIRMINGHAM TRUST @& SAVINGS CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


The Birmingham Trust & Savings Company belongs to the class of 
banking institutions progressive enough to afford every facility to its pa- 
trons and old fashioned enough to set the integrity of its capital and the 
safety of its depositors above the size of its dividends or the magnitude of 
its deposits. 


It began its career in 1887 under the management of men who had made 
their own money and knew how to keep it, and who regarded a bank de- 
posit as a trust fund, to be more carefully guarded than their own possess- 
ions. 


Tt has continued the sound and conservative policy mapped out by its 
founders, finding the policy a success down to this good day, when its de- 
posits approximate three and a half millions of dollars and its surplus has 
grown to two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 


During its entire career, covering even the panic period of 1893, it has 
never missed earning a semi-annual dividend and never missed paying one. 

Of recent years the growth of its exchange business has been a feature 
of its success. It has made a specialty of collections and the growth of that 
department has shown what well directed effort can accomplish. Its con- 
nections are the best to be had, and no bank has superior facilities for cov- 
ering this whole section of country at a minimum of cost. Collections are 
solicited and every assurance given of the most courteous attention and 
prompt returns. 


Under the laws of Alabama the Birmingham Trust & Savings Co., is 
required to publish statements twice a year on the call of the State Treasurer. 
In addition to these, the Bank always voluntarily publishes its statements 
at the same time with the National Banks. 


Thus the Birmingham Trust & Savings Co., goes before the public seven 
times a year with a statement of its condition and invites the most careful 
scrutiny by its patrons. 


You can run a savings account by mail with us. 


CHAS. E. THOMAS, Vice-President 
WM. C. STERRETT, Assistant Cashier 
VO EO OWERTHEIMER.S cS 


Jefferson County Savings Bank | 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Established 1885 - 


Capital Paid Up - 
Surplus and Profits 


Resources - - - 


21 Years Old. 


$100,000.00 


$140,000.00 
$1,400,000.00 


Transacts a general banking business and invites the accounts of the Farmers, Merchants, Mechanics and Manufacturers. 
Allows interest on Savings and Special Time Deposits. 


Small as well as large acccunts solicited. 


WILL LEND MONEY TO THE FARMERS ON THEIRCOTTON AT REASONABLE RATES OF INTEREST. 


if 


fo 
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Volume XX. No. 24 


Levoled to th 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, JANUARY 25, 1907 


NY 


e 
~ Mitrests of Agriculture, Horticulture. 

Jie Stock ave Good Horses in the South 
The only Publication of its Kad in Alabarva. 


ceca 5 Cents 


HON. HARVIE JORDAN 
PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN COTTON 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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The Most Attractive Combination Offer Ever Made to the Public 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


We Will Mail the Following $2 Proposition 


By special combination arrangement with 


THE HOME COMPANION 


and Amzi Godden Seed Company 
The Southern Farmer Meh: 2ernsessaaeta ds 

The HOME COMPANION contains each 
Read Carefully month over 64 pages of the choicest read- 
ing for every member of the home, beautifully and profusely illus- 


trated, written by the ablest writers. Subscription price $1 a year. 
This is the best magazine published for housekeepers and little folks. 


We otfer the above magazine for one year, the 
following Collection of Seed, with a year’s 
subscription to the Southern Farmer, tor $1.00 


SEED COLLECTION Rit aa 


1 paper Beets, Dark Blood Turnip. I paper Radish, Scarlet Globe. 

I paper Beets, Long Blood. I paper Squash, Early White Bush. 

I paper Cabbage, Birmingham Favorite. 1 paper Turnips, Early Flat Dutch. 

I paper Cabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield. I paper Tomato, Godden’s Early Prolific. 
I paper Collards, Georgia White Head. 1 paper Pepper, Bell or Bull Nose. 

1 paper Collards, Georgia Cabbage. 1 paper Cantaloupe, Rocky Ford Gem. 
I paper Cucumber, Early White Spine. 1 paper Dwarf Mixed Nasturtium. 

I paper Lettuce, Godden’s Early Cabbage or Butter. 1 paper Choice Mixed Sweet Peas. 

1 paper Okra, White Velvet. 1 paper Mixed Candytuft. 

1 paper Mustard, Mammoth Curled. I paper Dianthus Mixed Pinks. 


R b That we are giving you a year’s subscription to the Home Companion, which 
€MemMbe? costs $1.00; a year’s subscription to the Southern Farmer, at 50 cents, and a 
collection of twenty packets of seed, which cost 50 cents, a total of $2.00, all for $1.00. Remit by 
post office or express money order or currency to the 


SOUTHERN FARMER PUBLISHING CO 


Tell Your Friends About This Offer .2 .# Birmingham, Alabama 


COTTON VARIETIES; CORN VA- 
RIETIES, AND WILLIAMSON 
METHOD OF CULTURE. 


Press Bulletin No. 28, Alabama Ex- 


“= periment Station, 


Bulletin No. 138 of the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station is summarized be- 
ow. It will be mailed to all addresses 
now on our mailing list. 
~ On application it will be sent to 
‘anyone else. All bulletins of the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station are for free 
distribution to those requesting their 
‘names placed on the mailing list. 

In a test of 32 varieties of cotton 
din 1905, the five yielding the largest 
-amount of line and the highest com- 
bined ‘value of lint and seed were, in 
“order to yield, Toole, Cook’s Improv- 
ed, Cleveland, Bancroft’s Herlong, and 
Christopher. Among 20 varieties test- 
ed in 1905 the five varieties at the 
head of the list were; in order of rank, 
Cook’s Improved, Cleveland, Layton, 
Toole, and Pullnot. 
all varieties in 1905 at 11%4 cents and 
in 1906 at 10) cents» per pound, and 


Valuing lint of 


-seed at 70 cents per hundred pounds, 
the ranking variety in 1905 afforded a 
total value of $67.04 per acre, and in 
1906 of $69.30 per acre. The largest 
‘amount of Bane 
“pounds in 1905, made by Toole, and 
617.6 pounds in 1906, made by Cook’s 


line cotton was 


Improved. 

In a test of 19 varieties of corn the 
largest yields were made respectively 
-by Sanders, Marlboro, Mosby, and 
Henry Grady. 

A test was made of the Williamson 
method of corn culture. The special 
features of this method consist in (1), 
Dwarfing the plant by omission of 
early cultivation; (2), Application of 
very large amounts of commercial fer- 
tilizer after the plant is dwarfed, and; 
(3), Thick planting in the drill. 

As compared with corn similarly 

planted and fertilized but cultivated 
as usual and given the usual distance 
in the drill, the Williamson method 
‘afforded much larger stalks, slightly 
smaller ears, ears nearer the ground, 
a larger number of broken-down 
-plants, and fewer ears per hundred 
plants. 
S.-The yield on poor sandy land, on 
which velvet bean vines had been 
plowed under, was 30.5 bushels per 
acre by the Williamson method, and 
~29.5 bushels on the check plot. — 

Rains were abundant and well dis- 
tributed at the time when the usual 
cultivation was omitted, which cir- 
the Williamson 


cumstance favored 


method. 
; J. F. DUGGAR, 
Director Alabama Experiment Station. 
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COMMENTARIES 


COLORADO FARMS. 

The old fable of the farmer who 
was told of hidden treasure just under 
the surface of his farm ,and who dug 
Over every acre apparently in vain, 
only to find that the treasure came 
with the increase in his crop, has been 
paralleled in Colorado, where bonanza 
tales of profits in sugar beets and al- 
falfa, peaches and canteloupes are re- 
placing the exciting finds in the min- 
ing camps. True, the production of 
the mines of the state for 1906, as 


shown in the recently tabulated rec- 


ords of the state’s progress, was one 
of the greatest in its history, but it 
was so far eclipsed by the records of 
the farms as to seem of little import- 
ance. 

According to the published figures, 
the farms of Colorado produced in 
1906 the enormous total of $101,000,- 
000, while all the mines together— 
gold, silver, zinc, lead, copper, tung- 
sten and radium—could roll up only 
$50,000,000. Although the coal pro- 
duction has almost doubled in the 
last ten years, it has not caught up 
with the combined output of fruit and 
sugar to sweeten it, as the orchards of 
Colorado and the beet fields together 
produced $20,000,000 worth of salable 
products, while the coal mines in the 
state brought only $18,000,000. 

The record of the farms becomes of 
still greater importance when it is re- 
membered that a ton of coal or an 
ounce of gold or silver taken from 
the ground leaves it that much the 
poorer, while under irrigation, a farm 
that produces well this year may be 
expected to do even better next year. 


MR. BRYAN A GOOD FARMER. 

“Besides being the greatest states- 
William J. 
Bryan is one of the best farmers in 
says Moses C. Wet- 
more, of St. Louis, who was guest of 


of modern times, 


the country,” 


Mr. Bryan on his Nebraska farm. 


“He has 
beautiful land I ever saw. 


140 acres of the most 
I was told 
that, when Bryan took it, it was on- 
ly mediocre. Not a foot of available 
ground but is utilized and made to 
produce the maximum. Bryan is a 


great believer in alfalfa, too. 

“The place is regulated like a met- 
ropolitan business house. Every em- 
ploye has his duties and the time to 
do them. 


and worry, 


There is never confusion 
things run with 


That 
ment of Bryan’s greatness—he never 


and 
clocklike precision. is an ele- 


becomes worried, yet is always busy. 

“He gets out in overalls like his 
hands and can handle a pitchfork with 
with the best of them. 


-of the stone age. 


CAVE DWELLERS. 

Grottoes and caverns are used, more 
or less, as shelter by primitive peo- 
ple, and thus inhabited caves are of 
course most frequent in .Africa. A 
considerable number of natives make 
their homes in caves along the south- 
ern shore of the Strait of Gibraltar, 
and in some of those caves are found 
the polished stones and arrow heads 
Troglodyte villages 
are frequent in the Tebessa territory 
of Algeria, one of which, at Djeurf, 
250 feet above the gorge of the Wadi 
Hallail, is reached by steps cut in 
The 
TunisianeIsland of Galite are cave 


the rock. inhabitants of the 


dwellers, their inhabitations being 
grottoes which they have dug out of 
the limestone, or ancient burial cav- 


The 


subterranean villages of Matmata and 


erns that they have enlarged. 


of Medenine, hewn out of the rock, 


are in Southern Tunisa. 

A Christian monastery built under- 
ground in the twelfth century still 
exists at Goba, Abyssinia. The enor- 
mous cavern discovered years ago 
within two hours’ walk of the port of 
Tanga, in German East Africa, con- 
tains rooms the roofs of which are 
from 120 to 250 feet above the floor. 
Only a few of these vast chambers 
have yet been explored, for the entire 
cavern seems to be inhabited by mil- 
One of these, killed 


with a stick, measured nearly five feet 


lions of bats. 


across its extended wings. 


TWO REASONS FOR CONSULT- 
ING YOUR WIFE. 


A Business Man’s Hint. 

The author of “The Autobiography 
of a Business Man” in the February 
Everybody’s evidently writes from 
personal experience. 

“T had gotten so that I kind of 
liked to consult my wife, for two rea- 
“One, I had found 
in the past that she was pretty level- 
headed. 


if I consulted her and I made a mis- 


sons; hemsays, 


The other reason was, that 


take she could not tell me afterward, 
‘I told you so.’ Most women folks 


have far better business judgment 
than they are given credit for, and the 
majority of men, in my estimation, 
would be better off if they would 
consult their wives. Their bump of 
cautiousness is very large, and that 


is what most men need.” 


The report of the statistical bureau 
of the 


slaughterings for human food in Prus- 


Kingdom of Prussia gives 


sia during 1905. The number of dogs 
killed for human food was 1,568, or 33 
per cent. more than the previous year. 


8 


MOST DANGEROUS 
OCCUPATIONS. 


Where Loss of Life is Most Frequent. 

“There are two avowedly dangerous 
occupations, in which, in spite of all 
safeguards, a man takes his life in his 
hand every time he goes to work, 
and in which the concomitant risk 
must be reckoned with, yet cannot 
always be guarded against,” writes 
Arthur -B. Reeve in his article in the 
“Our In- 


“These are the’ 


February Everybody’s on 
dustrial Juggernaut.” 
manufacture of dynamite and gun- 
powder, and submarine tunneling. In 
and all 
trades, dangerous though they be, the 


railroading, mining, other 
peril can be minimized by proper pre- 
caution, to a greater extent than is 
possible in these two occupations. 
“Dynamte is death-dealing from its 
making to its use. In a blasting-pow- 
der plant men work eye to eye with 
death, 


Every moment death stares them in 


with faces sober and drawn. 
the face. No man ever becomes ac- 
customed to the terror—the majority 
quit after a few weeks. High wages 
tempt them to enter but not to stay. 
They lift things gingerly and put 
them down with utmost care; they 
seem afraid even to step briskly. No 
one ever whistles in a powder-mill.* 

“In the six big tunnel-constructien 
jobs in and about New York, on an 
average a man per day is killed. A 
cave-in of rock or mud or sand en- 
gulfs the gang, or a blast of dynamite 
blows them to pieces, or they are 
overcome by the ‘bends,’ the terrible 
Toil- 
shifts 


under a tremendous air-pressure of 


disease due to compressed air. 


ing feverishly in three-hour 


, 


three atmospheres, the ‘sand hog 
deep down under the rivers face a 
thousand dangers in order that the 
pressing problems of transportation 
may be solved for the great metropolis. 
The ‘bends’ is not always fatal, but 
it catches a large number. of the men 
and doubles them up like jack-knives. 
In the worst cases it kills with a hor- 


tible death.” 


The census of 1901 showed the Ca- 
nadian population to be 5,371,315, an 
increase of about 500,000 over 1891; a 
calculation based on a census of the 
Northwest, the immigration returns 
and other official sources of informa- 
tion estimates that since 1891 there 


has been 1,000,000 increase in the 
population, a far larger growth than 
has been shown in any decade census 
since confederation, in 1866, and one- 
fifth -of the total growth of the do- 
main during the whole of the t9th 


century, 
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PRESIDENT HARVIE JORDAN’S ADDRESS 


BEFORE THE SOUTHERN COTTON CONVENTION HELD IN BIRMINGHAM, THUR., JAN. 17 


He said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the South- 
ern Cotton Convention: 

In calling to*order the third annual 
convention of the Southern Cotton 
Association, I cannot refrain from di- 
recting your attention to the marvel- 
ous accomplishments of this splendid 
association during the short two years’ 
period of its existence. At the time 
of its birth the price of the great sta- 
ple crop of the South had been de- 
pressed to 6 cents per pound through 
the manipulation of speculative influ- 
ences and and 
faced the agricultural, industrial and 
financial institutions of the South. 
That a great financial catastrophe was 
averted and the price of cotton forced 
to 10 cents per pound in five short 


financial wreck ruin 


months in the face of the largest crop 
ever the South, 
solely .to that effective co-operation 
and sentiment which banded together 
the best manhood of the South. The 
success of that fierce struggle, which 
continued unabated through the spring 
and summer of 1905, between South- 
ern patriots on one side and the or- 
ganized brain and capital of the world 
on the other, resulted in the most 
marvelous victory ever accorded in 


grown in was due 


the annals of history. 


Leading Results Accomplished. 

Your was the leading 
factor in advancing prices $10 to $20 
per bale on the 5,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton sold during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1905, that amount representing 
the unsold portion of the great crop 
of 1904 at the time the association was 
This astounding advance 


association 


organized. 
in prices, under such remarkable cir- 
cumstances and against the combined 
energies of buyers, spinners and spec- 
ulators, netted the holders in 
the South fully $75,000,000 more than 
they would have received under their 
former method of selling without re- 
eard to co-operation and resistance of 
markets. Following fast 
of the 1904 record- 
breaking yield, came the second large 
crop of 1905, and upon the price of 
which the association recommended a 


spot 


depressed 


upon the heels 


minimum value of' 11 cents per pound, 
basis middling at interior points. It 
is now a matter of history, that, 
through the loyalty and co-operation 
of the farmess and business interests 
generally of the South, with the ob- 
jects and purposes of this great move- 
ment, a second complete victory was 
won for the cotton growers. Recog- 
nizing that the crop of 1906 would ma- 
terially exceed in proportion the crop 
executive committee, 


of 1995, your 


euided by conservatism and sound 
business judgment, reduced the mini- 
mum TO” cents) per 
pound, basis middling for the present 


crop. and the wisdom of their action 


price again to 


has been expressed in another victory 
So that up to 
this good hour every minimum price 


of unusual magnitude. 


fixed by the association since its or- 
ganization, and in the face of the three 
largest produced in the 
South, has been completely victorious. 
Not only is this true, but each suc- 
ceeding crop has been sold in the 
aggregate for more money than its 


crops ever 


predecessor. The big crop of 1904 


sold in the aggregate for $638,000,000; 


that of 1905 for $650,000,000, and the 
crop of 1906 will pass into the mar- 
kets of the country at an aggregate 
value. of $660,000,000. . The grand to- 
tal of three crops aggregated the 
enormous amount of $1,950,000,000, 
not including the value of the seed. 
It would have réquired the entire out- 
put of all the gold mines of the world 
to pay for any one of the three crops 
of cotton stated above, or it would 
have required $109,000,000 more than 
the capital stock of all the national 
banks in the United States to have 
purchased. any these 
It cannot be denied that the 
farmers of the South have made a 
net saving of at least $250,000,000 in 
the marketing of these three crops, 
through the effective aid of this as- 
sociation and allied organizations. 
When it is borne in mind that the 
total subscriptions paid, by farmers, 
firms and people of all avocations, in 
the South to the support of the coun- 
ty and state divisions and the national 
organization of the association, does 
not exceed a total of $50,000 for the 
two years of its existence, it will give 
you some idea of the tremendous re- 
sults which have been achieved 
through an infinitesimal investment. 

~ Old Methods Revolutionized. 

The Southern Cotton Association 
first began the active agitation for the 


one of 
crops. 


building of first class cotton ware- 


houses all’ over the cotton belt, there- 
by providing a swift and permanent 
method of securing good and safe 
storage for cotton, cheap insurance 
and a satisfactory method of financing 
the crop so as to inaugurate a slow 
movement of the staple on the mar- 
kets of the country. It is the only 
organization which ever secured a 
practical reduction in the cotton acre- 
age, when a reduction in the acreage 
It is the only or- 
ganization which preferred charges 
against the wrong doings of certain 
officials in the bureau of cotton sta- 
tistics at Washington, and success- 
fully proved them. It is the only as- 
sociation of cotton growers which 
brought about a conference between 
domestic and foreign spinners and the 
producers of American cotton. It 
was the first and only association of 
cotton growers which has been able 
minimum 


seemed imperative. 


to name and maintain its 
price on cotton three years in succes- 
sion, against the organized brain and 
capital of the world. The association 
has, years, established a 
fixed minimum basis of Io cents per 
pound for American cotton and that 
price is now recognized as unalterable 
throughout the entire cotton spinning 
area of the world. 

Realizing that the annual exports 
of raw cotton from the South amount 
to more than four hundred millions of 
dollars, and therefore, in excess of 
the combined exports of all other farm 
products of the United States, and 
that the balance of trade to the Amer- 
ican Union is maintained through the 
exports of our raw cotton, the asso- 
ciation takes the advanced high 
ground that the South’s cotton crop 


within two 


three 


should no longer be considered sec- 
tional, but that in its marketing and 
manufacture in this country, it should 
have the co-operative support. of all 
legitimate interests in the United 
States, and especially all banking in- 
stitutions. So long as the South’s 
cotton crop can be annually converted 
into $700,000,000 of gold, with two- 
thirds of this amount coming in from 
foreign countries, there can be no 
fear of a financial panic invading the 
agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment of America. The association be- 
lieves that it is as necessary for the 
farmers, as a class, to organize for 
mutual protection and the solution of 
those problems which specifically ap- 
ply to the ayocations in which they 
are engaged, just as do the bankers 
and manufacturers, the association 
has therefore endorsed the objects 
and purposes of the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Co-operative Union in its 
efforts to uplift and protect its mem- 
bers along legitimate and conservative 
lines. But the solution of high prices 
for cotton can, only be secured and 
maintained through the effective co- 
operation and support of the whole 
people uniting under the broad and 
liberal constitution of the Southern 
Cotton Association. The members 
and officials of the Farmers’ Union 
and those of the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation, realizing the objects for 
which both movements are organized, 
should co-operate without prejudice 
or antagonism for the sole purpose of 
fixing and maintaining the prices of 
American cotton at profitable figures 
to the growers. 


Greater Success Possible. 


Great victories have been achieved 
during the past two years, even with- 
out perfect organization or sufficient 
funds to meet the requirements of the 
situation, nevertheless the foundation 
has been laid and the pathway to 
permanent success in the future is be- 


ing blazed out. The consumptive re- 


. quirements of American cotton have 


kept apace with the abnormal pro- 
ductions during the past three years. 
The supplies from the two crops of 
1904-5, aggregating 25,500,000 bales, 
have already passed into consump- 
tion with an unabated demand for ev- 
ery bale that has been produced in 
1906. While the average annual con- 
sumption of American cotton has now 
reached the tremendous total of 12,- 
500,000 bales, yet I warn you that 
any production for 1907 materially ex- 
ceeding that figure will to a certain 
extent, at least, prove disastrous to 
the growers. I therefore urge and 
appeal to you, with all the power at 
my command, and with a full knowl- 
edge of the cotton situation, to be 
conservative and moderate in plant- 
ing the cotton area this year, and to 
increase as far as possible the acre- 
age in necessary food supply crops. 
It is a well known fact that manufac- 
tured cotton goods are selling at 
higher prices than for many years, 
and that the demand for the jobbing 
and retail trade cannot be supplied 
by the number of spindles now in ac- 
tive operation. If our systems, of 


warehousing, financing and marketing 
slowly the cotton crop were perfected, 
we could have sold the present crop 
on a basis’ of 12 cents as easily as 
10 cents, and netted to the South 
$125,000,000 more than we will re- 
ceive, without detriment to the spin- 
ners or the cotton trade of the world. 

What our people need above all 
things else is thorough education up- 
on the intrinsic value of their staple 
in its relation to the cost of produc- 
tion, and the needs of the consuming 
world. The percentage of the in- 
crease in the price of cotton should 
be kept on a parity with the increas- 
ing percentage in prices of other sta- 
ple commodities. Cotton is the most 
staple crop in the world, and as the 
cost of production increases the price 
of the staple must also advance cor- 
respondingly, or. else the growers 
must suffer the: lash of poverty in 
producing a world’s necessity, 

The association is committed to the 
policy of gradually bringing about di- 
rect trade between the growers and 
spinners, and eliminating as nearly 
as possible all conflicting interests, 
which are detrimental to or present 
obstacles to the best and surest pos- 
sible advantage to the legitimate cot- 
ton trade. 


The Subject of Immigration. 


The labor problem of the South is — 
attracting the serious attention, at | 
the present time, of our State legis- 
latures, organized commercial and in- 
dustrial bodies, and railroad corpora- 
tions. The question of immigration 
to the South, if attempted on a large 
scale, should command the most se- 
rious and thoughtful attention of ev- 
ery man who loves the South and 
wishes to safeguard our country to 
the future ownership and protection 
of our present Anglo-Saxon race. If 
additional labor is required upon 
the Southern farms let the landlords 
of those farms say from what coun- 
tries and what classes and numbers 
shall provide the demands to meet 
the situation. I am unalterably op- 
posed to the passage of any immigra- 
tion law which is not bound by every 
restriction that will protect the peo- 
ple of the South from the importation 
of pauper labor, and which does not 
restrict the right immigrant entry to 
the best and highest type of people 
from the countries of Northern Eu- 
rope. If we must begin the assimila- 
tion of the pure-blooded Anglo-Saxon 
of the South with foreigners, let those 
foreigners come from those countries ~ 
which first made the Anglo-Saxon the 
type of the present day. Let us solve 
much of the present vexed labor trou- 
bles on Southern farms by a higher 
type of educated husbandry—the use 
of improved farming implements, and 
the speedy introduction of diversified 
agriculture under an intensive system 
of culture. 

With reference to the purchase of 
large areas of cotton lands in the 
South to be operated by British land- 
lords, I wish to say, that I am unal- 
terably opposed to any form of alien 
ownership of Southern lands. I be- 
lieve that it is the duty of every State 


in the South to secure the enactment 
of such laws as will forever debar the 
foreign ownership of Southern lands. 
If our friends who are engaged in the 
manufacture of American cotton in 
Manchesterand Lancashire want to get 
nearer to the cotton fields of the 
South, let them move their mills to 
the cotton belt of the United States, 
and settle down here as good Ameri- 
can citizens, and personally aid us in 
the development of our marvelous re- 
sources in cotton production and man- 
ufacture. 
The Evils of Speculation. 

The greatest evil with which South- 
ern cotton growers and the manufac- 
turers of American cotton have had 


to contend has been the speculation. - 


in cotton futures. 

After a long and bitter struggle, 
during the past summer, while the 
General Assembly of Georgia was in 
session, the officers of your associa- 
tion, backed by the commercial bod- 
ies, mill owners and large buyers of 
cotton in that State, together with 
the loyalty of the members of the leg- 
islature; secured the overwhelming 
passage of the “Boykin” bill, the pro- 
visions of which drove every ‘private 
wire exchange and bucket shop out 
of business on December 31, 1906. 
The law is a good one. It will stand 
the test of courts, and will accomplish 
the objects desired, notwithstanding 
the fact that its provisions are being 
opposed at the present time by the 
continued operation of one or two 
gambling institutions in the State. As 
the legislatures of other Southern 
States convene this winter, I] am as- 
sured that similar laws in those States 
will be passed, and within a short 
time the whole South will be freed 
from this species of graft and iniquity. 

New Work Cotton Exchange. 

Last September I was especially di- 
rected by the executive committee of 
this association to take steps looking 
to the suppression of the unfair prac- 
tices and wholesale speculative fea- 
tures of the New York Cotton Ex- 
changes “- 

Without adequate funds it was a 
difficult undertaking to secure evi- 
dence and perfect a plan of procedure 
that would stbstantiate charges of il- 
legal and unfair practices by the off- 
cials of that exchange. While I was 
busily engaged making war against 
the evils of local wire exchanges and 
bucket shops in the South, and also 
fighting the iniquity of certain prac- 
tices of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, my efforts were being to a 
certain extent handicapped by bitter 
and unscrupulous attacks concentrated 
against me by friends of these insti- 
tutions, and surreptitiously published 
in columns of many leading newspa- 
pers in the South. I was charged with 
speculating in Wall Street and organ- 
izing a campaign to depress the price 
of cotton. I was charged with being 
a gambler and an enemy to Southern 
farmers. If there had ever been one 
scintilla of truth in these infamous 
falsehoods and charges they would 
have been quickly proven by these 
enemies of mine, and the Southern 
Cotton Association, and sent broad- 
cast throughout the entire country. 

I ask you, my countrymen, to stand 
loyally by the Southern Cotton Asso- 
ciation, and defend and protect it 
against that great army numbered 
among the speculative interests of the 
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country who have banded themselves 
together with their millions of dol- 
lars and unscrupulous tactics to de- 


_stroy it. 


Postoffice Fraud Order. 


On December 30 Hon. L. F. Liv- 
ingston, member of Congress from 
Georgia, wired me to meet him at 
once in Washington to lay a request 
for the issuance of a fraud order by 
the United States Postoffice Depart- 
ment against certain officials of the 
New York Cotton Exchange. I im- 
mediately joined Colonel Livingston 
in Washington, and after preparing 
the charges and affixing our evidence, 
the request for a fraud order was filed 
with Postmaster General Cortelyou 
on January 2, and amended by addi- 
tional evidence which I secured in 
New York January 4. You are famil- 
iar with these charges which have al- 
ready appeared in the press of the 
country. These charges will be proy- 
en by men of high character and un- 
impeachable integrity. If the evils 
charged cannot be abated through the 
Postoffice Department they will be 
reached through other legal depart- 
ments of the state or federal govern- 
ment. My only object is to force the 
New York Cotton Exchange to adopt 
the same methods employed by the 
leading cotton exchanges, and issue a 
legal, honest and fair contract which 
can be used in the legitimate cotton 
trade, or to force it-to go out of busi- 
ness. 

I am threatened with arrest and 
criminal prosecution by the officials of 
that exchange, because I have had 
the nerve to oppose their unfair prac- 
tices and fraudulent contract transac- 
tions. 

Conclusion. 


In conclusion, my countrymen, let 
me say to you that no great organiza- 
tion, such as the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation, can accomplish its objects 
and purposes without competent 
funds to meet its demands and the 
active co-operation and support of the 
people who are the beneficiaries of its 
work. Let there be true Southern 
harmony and _ co-operation between 
this association and all other organi- 
zations striving for the uplifting and 
betterment of the agricultural, indus- 
trial and financial development of the 
South. In this beautiful city of Bir- 
mingham, representing the great coal 
and iron center of the United States, 
located, as she is, in the heart and 
center of the cotton belt, let us, as 
true Southern patriots, with hand in 
hand, and heart against heart, pledge 
our loyalty, one to the other, for the 
betterment of our homes and the fu- 
ture safeguarding of the products of 
our labor. May the great God of the 


universe bless you and guide your de- 
_ liberations through this conference. — 


Single Comb R. I. Reds. 


My stock is the best. 


Quick Growers and Fine Layers. 
Eggs and Stock For Sale. 
Write for 1907 Circular. 


L. K. Terrell, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


S. C. White Leghorns and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks 


First prize winners at Birmingham, Ala., 
and Knoxville, Tenn. 


Eggs $2.00 for 15. 
E. 0. Howle, Birmingham, Ala, 
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POULTRY POINTERS. 
By the Editor. 


Keep Your Hens Busy. 


To get eggs you must make your 
hens keep busy—be industrious—like 
a man to be a success has to keep 
busy. If your hens are confined to a 
yard, make a “scratch pen” for them, 
boards and fill 


straw and throw the feed (cracked 


12-inch with 
corn, wheat or other grain) in this, 
and let them scratch for their feed. 


You will find that you will get more 


eggs and your chickens will keep 
healthier. 
Give your chickens some _ green 


feed, they will relish it, and will re- 
pay you in eggs for the trouble and 
expense. We relish a change of diet, 
especially lettuce, mustard, and other 
“greens’—so will your chickens. The 
writer heard a poultry raiser say his 
was his 


neighbor asked him what 


secret of getting eggs. He pointed 
to his rye patch and said, This is my 
egg-maker. There are a number of 


things you can give green now. 


Plant clover, rape, mustard, turnips, 
and feed to them or let them pick on 
it. If you have no place to plant 


these, then get cabbage and cut up 


Owned by L. K. TERRELL, Birmingham, Ala. i 
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and give to them two or three times 


a week. 


Success largely depends upon the 
quality and quantity of brain work 


put into your enterprise. 


A pint of kerosene to a gallon of 
whitewash makes a ‘good insecticide, 
put on with a brush or better with a 


sprayer. 


A good, clean, dust bath will do 
more for the health of the flock than 


any amount of dosing. 


The poultry business is compara- 
tively easy to learn by ambitious, en- 
ergetic persons, and it is this class 


alone that-will gain marked success. 


Get and raise good stock—it does 
not cost any more-to care for or feed 
them, than the mixed birds, and they 


will bring you higher prices. 


The Farmer intends to 


give special attention to this depart- 


Southern 
ment in future as we know there is 
money in raising poultry and eggs in 
the South. We open these columns 
to those wishing to ask questions, if 
they will make them to the point. We 
want this paper to be a help to all 


those raising poultry. 
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Headquarters 


For the following breed: B .rred White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, Buff and 
White Wyandottes, Buff and Brown Leghorns, Buff Cochins, Light Rrahmas, 
Buff Orpingtons, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks and Golden Seabright Bantams. 
We only showed at the State Fair and Birmingham Poultry Show last season. 
We made a clean sweep on Barred Rock, White Wyandottes and White Rock 
and received our share of prizes in other breeds, winning 73 ribbons and many 
specials at the two shows. If you want stock that will please you, we can 
Special offer to first one ordering from each count in Alabama. 


Egys $2.00 for 15—$3.00 for 830—5.00 for 50. 
BELLE MEADE POULTRY FARM 


furnish it. 
Stock for Sale: 


Route No. 2. 
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A VALUABLE 


Johnson Grass (Sorghum Halapense.) 
By G. B. McVay. 
(Coprighted.) 

Johnson grass is a perennial in hab- 
it; its period of growth is from early 
spring until frost. Its roots live al- 
most an indefinite time and will put 
out new growth early every spring. 
The plant belongs to the sorghum 
family, resembles it in its growth, and 
its juices are more or less sweet like 
sorghum. Johnson grass is known 


locally as guinea grass, cane grass, 
Means, Cuba, Syrian millet, green val- 
When the plant first 


makes its appearance above ground it 


ley grass, ete. 


looks much like corn or rather more 
like sorghum; it grows off rapidly, be- 
comes spindling and produces a great 
amount: of long, slender blades or 
leaves shaped like sorghum cane only 
much narrower. In rich situations the 
plants grow as lafge as a man’s finger 
and often attain a height of six feet 
or more. The plant begins to head 
out like sorghum in May, June and 
July. 
seed stalk and an abundance of seed. 
The plant develops a wonderful root 


system and has great power to pene- 


It produces a long, sprangling 


trate the soil. The roots in appearance 
are very much like the cane roots of 
the swamps; they are jointed and at 
every join there is an eye which will 
throw out hew growth if uncovered or 
given a chance to grow. Johnson 
Grass is one of the best and most re- 
liable hay plants growing in the South. 
It is a most tenacious plant in char- 
acter and difficult’ to eradicate when 
once established. It is a great drouth 
and heat resister, a large yielder of 
hay and never fails altogether to pro- 
duce a crop. 
Soils. 


Johnson grass will grow on any fer- 
tile soil in the South where cotton, 
corn or grain succeeds. It is better 
adapted, however, to bottom lands and 
in the rich prairie sections of Ala- 
bama. It will not make much head- 
way on thin, sandy land or on very 
dry, hard gravelly uplands except 
through the use of fertilizers. 
son grass will succeed on creek bot- 
toms where it is entirely too wet for 
cotton and corn and it will stand con- 
siderable overflow without danger of 
injury. It will not succeed, however, 
where the soil is continually wet and 


This 


plant has great power to drain the 


sobby, such as crawfish land. 


soil and is valuable to build up bot- 
toms that are washing away from 
freshets. 
Preparing the Soil. 
The 
grass will always pay for thorough 


increased yield of Johnson 


preparation and in estimating the cost 


of preparation one should remember 


John-- 


_nure or 
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that you are preparing for a crop that 
is going to last indefinitely and won’t 
have to be done over the next year. 
The preparation necessary for oats, 
cotton or corn will answer for John- 
son grass, but more thorough prepa- 
ration will pay in the long run. Some- 
times, of course, the ground intended 
for Johnson grass will be so wet or 
rough that complete preparation can 
not be effected. 
deep breaking with a good two-horse 
A disc har- 
row should be used after the breaking 


Subsoiling or very 


turner is very desirable. 


and follow with a good spike-tooth 
harrow. All clods should be broken 
It should 


be remembered that Johnson 


and pulverized if possible. 
grass 
seed are very small, so an even, 
smooth seed bed is very desirable in 
order to get a perfect stand. Johnson 
grass responds remarkably to an ap- 
plication of fertilizer, with stable ma- 


The 
corn 


commercial fertilizers. 
same formula for cotton or 
would answer for the grass, only it 
should be applied more liberally. 

On most soils an application of four 
to five dollars’ worth of complete fer- 
tilizer applied at the period of seeding 
will increase the yield of hay from one 
to two tons to the acre where there is 
a good stand. 

Sowing the Seed. 

The proper time to sow Johnson 

grass has always been a subject of 


_can germinate. 


wide discussion and _ difference of 


opinion. This is a matter that should 
be determined largely by the condi- 
tions that may exist on a farm and by 
what is desired in the resulting crop. 
deal of Johnson grass is 
planted in Alabama in the fall, but 
doubtless 
spring. 
Johnson grass grows only during the 


A great 
more is. planted in the 
It should be remembered that 


warm season and when planted in fall 
the seed must lie dormant in the soil 
until the following spring before it 
The objection to fall 
planting is mainly due to the probabil- 
ities that a warm spell may come ‘on 
during latter winter and induce the 
seed to sprout too early and be killed 
by sharp freezes that some times oc- 
cur in late winter or very early spring. 
When Johnson grass is sown in fall it 
ought always be sown with something 
that. will come up right away and 
form a covering to the soil throughout 
winter and thus protect the Johnson 
grass should it sprout too early in 
spring. The best thing to sow with 
Johnson grass in the fall is oats or 
A bushel 


and a half to two bushels of oats and 


some of the other grains. 


twenty-five to fifty pounds of Johnson 
grass seed should be used to the acre. 
The oats should be put in with drill 
or plowed in, the grass then sown 
broadcast and harrowed in. It is not 


advisable to coyer the grass seed over 


CROP 


oné arid a half to two inches. Spring 
sowing should not be covered this 
deep. It is not advisable to sow Johni= 
son grass in the fall alotie. Thé pfo- 
per time fof fall sowitig indy Be deé- 
termined by 4 bSuitable séas6n f6f 
oats: 

Whén Johnson grass ig sown in thé 
spring it may be sown alone or with 
oats. If sown alone about fifty pourids 
of re-cleaned seed shotld Be broad= 
casted to the acfe and harréwed iti 
lightly. If thé weather is dry, rolling 
thé ground aftér sowing will be of 
When johnson grass 
is sown alone in spring, 4 timé should 
be selected after all datiget of heavy 
freezes has passed. 


great beneht. 


Cultivation. 

The cultivation of Johnson grass is 
permissable under certain conditions. 
A harrow can often be used to advan- 
tage on young Johnson grass where 
the ground has become baked or the 
soil fowl with weeds. The harrow will, 
of course, remove some of the plants, . 
but if the teeth are given a backward 
slant the good accomplished will over- 
balance any loss in plants. 

Old established Johnson grass is 
greatly benefitted by cultivation. This 
may be accomplished by breaking up 
the land in early spring after all dan- 
Such 


plowing will tear up the roots and 


ger of freezes have passed. 
cause a much thicker stand., Where 
the stand has become thin, it is advis- 
able to sow, say, twenty-five pounds of 
seed just after plowing, to each acre. 
Covering the seed is not absolutely 
necessary but better results will ob- 
tain if the ground be rolled or slight 
covering given. A great many John- 
son grass farmers in Alabama plow up 
their grass every spring and sow a 
few more seed, the object being to 
secure as thick a stand of the grass 
as possible, because then the quality 
of hay is much better and the yield 
When it 


is desirable to fertilize Johnson grass 


of course very much larger. 


it should be done in spring when cul- 
tivation takes place. 
Cutting and Curing for Hay. 

A great many farmers cut Johnson 
grass for hay just as fast as it gets 
high enough to mow. The grass in 
its young stage is more digestible and 
less loss in feeding, but does not con- 
tain the nutriment that a full grown 
plant does. The most favorable time 
to cut Johnson grass is when it begins 
to head out; ‘but it does not head out 
uniformly, so it is not possible to wait 
until all of it has headed. 
desirable to cut before any of the 
heads ripen seed, ‘as the ripening of 


It is very 


the seed renders the straw woody and 
then when stock is fed on hay con- 
taining ripe seed there is great danger 


the 
through droppings of stock, in locali- 


of spreading Johnson — grass, 
ties where it is not wanted. Johnson 
grass is easily cured except where 
very rank or when the heads are ma- 
tured. The same treatment used in 
curing sorghum will answer for John- 
son grass, only the sorghum is much 
more difficult to cure. Two days’ sun 
will usually put Johnson grass in con- 
dition so that it can be removed to 
the barn or stack without danger of 
Much will 


always depend on the condition of the 


its heating or moulding. 


weather, so judgment must be used 
the same as in curing other hay. 
When it is the purpose to sell John- 
son grass off the farm it is very de- 
The-yield of John- 


son grass in hay varies very widely, 


sirable to bale it. 


depending altogether on the thickness 
of the stand, fertility of the soil and 
rains. In a very seasonable year from 
four to six cuttings can be made be- 
tween May and the middle of October. 
The net yield per acre in a season will 
vary from two to six tons. Every 
farmer should so manage his Johnson 


grass as to get a perfect stand, then it 


is a.most profitable money crop, 


bringing in from twenty to fifty dol- 
lars per acre, but where it is thin on 
the land it does not pay so well as 
some other crops. 


Value of Johnson Grass. 

Considerable Johnson grass is cut 
and fed green, and the analysis of this 
green plant is given here so any one 
should be able to determine its value. 
The green plant contains 78.8 water, 
1.9 ash, 5.6 fibre, 1.2 fat, 3.0 crude pro- 
tein, 9.5 nitrogen free extract. It may 
be seen from this that green Johnson 
grass is not without value as a grazing 
crop or as soiling food for the work 


horse. Its greatest value, however, 1s _ 


represented in the cured hay and the 
analysis of the dry hay is here given. 
It should be understood, however, 
that the analysis of the dry hay will 
vary widely depending, of course, con- 
siderably on the quality, time of cut- 
The fol- 
lowing may be considered an average 
analysis: Water 9.6, ash 6.5, fibre 32.8, 
fat 1.8, protein 6.1, nitrogen free ex- 
It may be noted from the 


ting, method of curing, etc. 


tract 43.2. 
foregoing analysis that Johnson grass 
hay ranks well‘with any of the stand- 
ard hay grasses. It is higher in pro- 
tein than the best grade of timothy. 
The greatest thing in favor of John- 
son grass is the fact that stock are 


exceedingly fond of it and will leave 


-most any other feed to go to it. 


It gives the best results when fed in 
connection with corn and oats, still 
it is a fact that often crops are made 
in Alabama with no other feed for the 


work horse. 


There is a big demand in all the 
Southern cities for Johnson grass hay. 


The price varies widely owing to qual- 
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ity; but generally speaking, it brings 
from ten to fifteen dollars per ton. On 
good land and where a thick stand is 
present four tons to the acre is not 
an unusual crop so there can be no 
question but what Johnson grass is a 
paying proposition for the Southern 
farmer. 
Controlling It. 


Johnson grass is considered one of 
the worst pests the Southern farmer 
has to contend with, and where its 
management is not understood and 
proper control not exercised, is with- 
out question a considerable burden. 
But if it is kept under proper manage- 
ment and control its value is almost 
incalculable. 

Great care must be exercised to pre- 
vent it getting scattered about in small 
patches on land intended for cultiva- 
tion. This is easily accomplished if 
you are careful not to let any plants in 
your Johnson grass field mature seed. 
As indicated before in this article it 
ought always be mowed for hay be- 
Such hay can be fed 


to your stock without any danger of 


fore seed ripen. 


the manure spreading the seed. In 
case you do feed hay containing ripe 
seed, such manure resulting should be 
returned to the Johnson grass field, 
where it would be of great benefit. 
Composting the manure when there 
is a suspicion that it contains John- 
son grass will most always not only 
destroy the seed but any other objec- 
tionable seed, especially is this so, 
where lime and acid phosphate is lib- 
erally used in the compost. 

When Johnson grass is present 
about in patches on a field to be cul- 
tivated it is harder to destroy than on 
a field given up entirely to its growth 
and where there isa perfect stand. 
These patches can be destroyed by 
not allowing any of the plants to go 
to seed for two successive years. It is 
sometimes the practice to break up 
these patches in January, turning up 
the roots and expose to severe weath- 
er. Clean cultivation should be prac- 
iced and where practical the plants 
should be cut off under the soil with 
hoe or sharp plow as fast as growth 
makes its appearance. On large spots 
it is sometimes advisable to fence off 
and pasture continually with hogs 


or cattle which soon destroy it. 


The destroying of a Johnson grass” 


meadow can be accomplished with a 
great deal more economy than these 


scattered patches. The simplest and 


most effective way to destroy a field, 


of Johnson: grass is to simply make a 
permanent pasture of it. A good plan 
is to break it up in the fall and sow 
with some permanent grass or grass 
mixture that will afford a permanent 
You will find that stock will 


keep the pasture eaten off and you 


pasture. 


will notice after two years that the 
Johnson grass has disappeared. This 


is of course where heavy pasturing en- 
As a matter of fact if the field 
is so large that your stock can’t keep 


sues. 


the pasture eaten down a longer time 
will be required for the Johnson grass 
to disappear. Winter grain can be 
used instead of a grass mixture and 
follow it with cow peas, then follow 
cow peas with more grain, grasses or 
vetches—anything to keep up good 
pasturing continually will soon put 
Johnson grass out of business. 
Alfalfa is being-largely sown on soil 
infested with Johnson grass where it 
is desirable to get rid of the latter. 
The alfalfa, of course, must be cut 
three to five times during the period 
from March to October and these re- 
peated cuttings prevent the Johnson 
grass from maturing seed and finally 


disposing of it altogether, The ob- 


~ jections to Johnson grass ought not to 


seare any farmer out of the many ad- 

vantages in the growth of one of the 

South’s best grasses. The following 

summary in brief is submitted which 

shows the economical importance of 

Johnson grass to the South: 
Summary. 

Johnson grass is a perennial plant, 
peculiarly adapted to the South, and 
with proper management will last for 
years. 

Johnson grass to be profitable as a 
hay crop must be sown on fertile soil 
although it succeeds fairly well on all 
soils except poor, sandy and gravelly 
land. 


lands and will thrive on soils too wet 


It is well adapted to bottom 


for cotton and corn. 

Thorough preparation of the soil 
before sowing is very desirable to 
induce a perfect stand. 

It is permissable to sow Johnson 
grass in the fall with winter grain or 
that 
to protect the 


any other grasses will 


through the winter 
Johnson grass. Choice recleaned seed 
should only be sown dnd at least fifty 
pounds to the acre. 

Johnson grass is greatly benefitted 
by cultivation which is easily accom- 
plished by breaking up the land in 
spring. 

The proper time to cut Johnson 


grass for hay’is just as often as it gets 


grow _ 
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tall enough. Care should he exercised 
always to cut before any of the seed 
ripen. 

Johnson. grass compares favorably 
in analysis with any of the standard 
hay plants. It is higher in protein 
than the best of timothy and finds 
ready sale in all of the larger cities 
when baled and put into merchantable 
condition, 

Johnson grass, while a pest if not 
properly controlled, can be restrained 
from spreading where not wanted if 
rational methods of control are exer- 


cised. 


By courtesy of the Amzi Godden 
Seed Co., who publish this piece in 
bulletin form, we publish this article. 
These bulletins will be mailed free by 
them, to those interested. They also 
sell the best grade of Johnson grass 
seed. See their “adv.” in another part 


of the paper. ‘ 


When writ'ng advertisers kindly 
men‘ion you saw their “adv.” in The 
Southern Farmer. 


Cave Spring Stock and Grain Farm 


CLARENON DAVIS 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Ssss -Sses 
Offers at reduced prices: 


1 Double Standard Polled Durham Bull, 
4 Short-horn Cows, Bred, and some young 
heifers, all registered and immune to tick , 
fever, 


COLD WEATHER 


Write to 


Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., 


Nashville, Tenn., for catalogue of Hog 
Scalders, Lard Kettles, Cans and Skimmers, 
Butcher Knives, Sausage Stuffers 


Are you ready for hogkilling?s 


TOCOA STOCK FARM 
Breeders of 


ENGLISH 
BERKSHIRE HOGS 


From Imported Stock 
WHITEHEAD BROS., Proprietors 


Murtreesboro, Tenn. 
DAY CURE” 


PILES 


CURES AND PREVENTS 
FUTURE ATTACKS, 
SEND $1.29 FORA PACKAGE 
PREPAID, | DO THE REST. 
J.G.WoooMAn-71 PaRK PLAX 


Newest Novelties 


Offered by the Undersigned, Agents of 
Prominent Chicago Firms 


Attractive line of Household 
Specialties, Rugs, Lace Curtains 
Musical Instruments, Jewelry, - 
Novelties, Etc. 

A NEW LINE JUST OPENED 
Of Special Service, Lowest Prices 
Catalogues Mailed Free on Application 
Agents Wanted in All Towns 


Special Prices 
Let Us Hear 


Birmingham Specialty Comp’y 


Potter Building 


Room 1 


Birmingham, Ala 
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THE SOUTHERN COTTON 
CONVENTION. 


The Southern Cotton Convention, 
held in Birmingham, Ala., January 17 
to 19, was a complete success in ey- 
ery sense of the word. It was the 
largest attended that the association 
has had—over eight hundred cotton- 


producing counties, being represented, 


The re-election of Hon. Harvie Jor- 
dan, of Georgia, a8 president of the. 
association was unanimous, and a 
very wise selection, for it is due to Mr, 
Jordan’s wise and untiring efforts that 
has placed the association on such a 
firm basis. It is now to the interest 
of every cotton grower to co-operate 
with the association and its able offi- 
cers. Union and determination is all 
that is needed to.secure a final and 
triumphant victory for the farmers of 
the South. The farmer should be able 
to name his price on cotton and other 
products, the same as the merchant 
names his price on his merchandise. 
He can do it if he makes up his mind 


to do so. @ 


Diversify your crops, live more at 
home, have more to sell than cotton. 
In the South we have an unexcelled 
climate and soils that will produce 
will anywhere 


anything that grow 


else. Stock and hay raising has been 
demonstrated to be a paying industry 
here, 

A farmer told the writer the past 
hundred and 
Ala- 


bama last year; forty-five acres of it 


week that he had two 
twenty -acres in cultivation in 
was in Johnson grass hay and that 
he made more net money off of his 
forty-five acres of hay than he did 
on all the rest of the farm, of which 
nearly all the rest was in cotton. 
Johnson gfass hay is sold. wholesale 
today in the Birmingham market for 


Alfalfa 
$19.00:to $21.00 per ton. 


$17.00. per ton. hay from 
Poultry raising for market will pay 
both for eggs and poultry, and they 
can be fed-on a great deal that is 
- thrown away on the farm; also the 
advantage the farmer has to raise 
green stuff for chickens to pick on, 
which will be a saving in the feed 
and a benefit to the poultry and the 
Owner, 

With the fact that we in the South 
can pasture stock nearly the whole 


year, should make the farmers of the 
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Being late in getting out this issue 


was caused by circumstances that 
could not have been avoided by the 
publishers. We promise in future to 
get the paper to our readers on time, 
and will endeavor during the coming 


year to give our readers a paper that 


will be instructive, interesting and 
helpful. 
South turn more attention to stock 


raising of every kind. 

In the February issue of the South- 
ern Farmer we will have a very inter- 
esting piece on Alfalfa, the coming’ 
paying pasture and hay crop of the 
South. 
a “Question Box,’ a Home Depart- 


Spring Flowers, we will open 


ment, a Young People’s Department, 
Raising Bee, Live Stock, Vegetable 
Gardening, and in many other ways 


intend to make this number a gem. 


We open the columns of this paper to 


those who may have questions to ask, 
as we want this paper to be a help- 
We 


may not be in position to publish each 


mate of each of our subscribers. 


letter with answers, but will endeavor 
to answer all correspondence as early 
as possible and ask those writing to 


make their leters short and concise. 


MILK PER POUND OF BUTTER. 


“How much milk is ‘required to 
make a pound of butter?” is a question 
often expressed and as often thought. 
An exchange undertakes to explain, 
prefacing the explanation with the ob- 
servation that the ratio of milk to but- 
ter is determined by the percentage of 
butter fat in the milk. It then goes 
on to say: “Milk is usually estimated 


in pounds, because of greater ac- 
curacy, but as the farmer is not al- 
ways provided with scales, we give 
the quarts required. A quart of milk 
should weigh 2.15 pounds, so by multi- 
plying the quarts by this number the 
number of pounds may be obtained, or 
vice versa, by dividing the number of 
pounds by 2.15 the number of quarts 
may be obtained. The usual percent- 
age of butter fat in butter is 85.7 per 
cent. When the percentage of fat in 
milk or cream is known it is very sim- 
ple to determine the quantity required 
for a pound of butter by. simply di- 
For 


We have milk of 3.5 per 


viding 85.7 by this percentage. 
example: 
cent. fat; 85.7 divided by this gives 
24.48, the number of pounds of 3.5 per 
cent, milk required for a pound of 
butter. Dividing this by 2.15, we find 
that 11.38 quarts will give the same re- 


” 


sult 


Tell your friends about the South- 
ern Farmer—read our attractive com- 
bination offer on the inside of front 
cover page, and tell your friends about 
it 


BURMA’S RICE CROP. 


Consul General Wm. H. Michael, of 
Calcutta, quotes from the latest sum- 
mary of the rice crop prospects issued 
by the director of land records for 
Burma that the state of the standing 
crops and the prospects of the harvest 
are generally favorable. The Burma 
rice fields embrace nearly ten per cent. 
of the total area‘under rice in British 
India, and amounts to 6,966,215 acres, 
which, is an increase of 252,833. acres 


over last year. The total number of 


acres destroyed by floods during Sep- - 


tember and October was 181,556, and 
the number left fallow was 543,096 
acres. On the whole, the prospects 


are good for an average yield in 


Burma. 


CALVES AND SOUR MILK. 


A Missouri farmer writes: “Please 
let me know if calves can be raised 
Having been told that 
My 


exceedingly ‘onary,’ but 


on sour milk? 
they can, I tried the experiment. 
calivesmranre 
whether it is a result of following the 
above-mentioned advice or not I am 
unable.to say, though I have not been 
remiss in attention to them.” 

It is best not to give calves sour 
milk. 


them scours. 


In fact, it is dangerous, giving 
It is really best not to 
give them any milk at all rather than 
feed them on sour milk. By refer- 
ence, we find this also the opinion of 


more than one experiment station. 


BARGAIN ADVERTISING RATES. 

Have you something to sell? It will 
pay to let people know about it. In 
our classified column you can adver- 
tise your land or anything else you 
want to sell at the rate of ONE 
CENT A WORD for the first time, 
and HALF A CENT A WORD each 
time after that. No order for less 
than 25 cents can be accepted. Write 
out what you want to. say, count the 
words and multiply that by the num- 
ber of times you want to have it ap- 
pear, and SEND IT ALONG TO- 
DAY. Address 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Farmer, 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
lf your subscription to the Southern 
Farmer is now out, or if you have not 
yet subscribed to this Paper, then send 
The 
It will 
be brighter, more interesting, and in- 
Remit by 
or plain 


us in your subscription now. 
price is only 50 cents a year. 


s'ructive than ever before. 


postofiice, express order 
stamps, to The Southern Farmer Pub. 


Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


When writ'ng advertisers kindly 
mention you saw their “adv,” in The 


Southern Farmer, 


FLANNELS IN THE 
HOME LAUNDRY. 


It is so difficult to induce the ordi- 
nary laundress to wash the flannels 
so they will be kept soft and white, - 
that some -women prefer to wash the 
flannels of the household with their 
own hands, and this part of the wash- 
ing should never be trusted to the 
laundress unless you know she will 
do it right, for when they are shrunk 
and discolored, it is too late to save 
them. The temperature of the water 
in which they are washed and rinsed 
and of the place in which they are 
dried should be practically the same, 
and they should never be wrung or 
twisted, as this’ will cause the wool 
fibres to knot. All work of this kind 
must be done rapidly, for the chief 
point in washing woolens is not to 
let them remain in the water a mo- 
ment longer than necessary, and it 
is said that a handful of flour boiled 
in a quart of water, and mixed with 
the warm suds in which red flannels 
are washed will set the colors and 
The best 
way to wash the all-white and the 


keep them from running. 


colored flannels is to shaye enough 
soap into warm soft water to make a 
good lather and stir until dissolved 


-and then add one tablespoonful of 


powdered borax, then put the gar- 
ment in and clean by rubbing between 
the hands, and after washing them 
through the first suds, rinse through 
a light suds and then through clear 
warm water to which a little of the 
borax has been added. Stretch the 
flannels thoroughly while wet, then 
keep them well stretched until they 
are carefully. pressed and they will 
keep soft as long as they last, but 
flannels should never be hung out of 


doors in freezing weather. 
—A. M. H. 


SWEET POTATOES. 
Cultivation and storage thereof rey- 
olutionized. 
Send 50 cents for pamphlet. 
BRYAN TYSON, 
Eagle Springs, N. C. 


TORS YS 


One Cent a word for each insertion; no 
insertion, to be less than 25 cents. 


FOR SALE—The Bell Boy, No. 44,138. 
Two year-old, bay colt, standard and 
registered by Wm. L. E. son of Wil- 
liam L, by George Wilkes. Dam, Seba 
by Egbert. This is an upheaded, high 
class colt, always on the trot and will 


make a trotter if trained. His dam 
has two in the list and another will go 
in at first opportunity. His sire was 
a very fast and highly bred horse. If 
taken at once $300 will buy The Bell 
Boy. This notice will appear but once. 
D. H. Baker, Gadsden, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Standard bred Fred S. 
Wilkes, 2.11 1-4 mare, 15 1-2 hands, 
coming five years old. City broke. 
Was given desultory training as a 38- 
year-old and trotted quarters in 35 
seconds. <A _ strong, sound, handsome 
mare, and a trotter if trained. Price 
$375. J. M. D. care Southern Farmer. 
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VEGETABLE GROWING FOR 
HOME AND MARKET. 
By the Editor. 

Every farmer should put aside a 
good piece of land for growing vege- 
tables. Fertilize or manure well. In 
raising more vegetables, having a va- 
riety of them, you will cut down your 
meat bill, enjoy your meals tnore, 
and keep healthier. 

During the last of January and first 
of February you can plant in open 
ground English Peas. Do not put 
them more than two inches deep in 
rows eighteen inches to two feet 
apart, having them about three inches 
apart in the row. One quart will sow 
a 1o0-foot row—it requires from one 
to one and a half bushels to an acre. 

Turnips can be sown in open 
The flat varieties best at 
this season such as White Flat Dutch 
and eRed lop Plat: 


pound will sow about 200 feet drill, 


ground. 
Quarter of a 


two pound to an acre in drill. 

For early salad “greens” there is 
nothing better than the Southern 
Curled Mustard, very hardy and ten- 
der. It requires an ounce of seed to 
sow fifty to seventy-five feet. 

Spinach can now be planted in open 
ground. There are few vegetables for 
salad equal to spinach, delicious in its 
flavor, especially when the tender 
young leaves are cut and properly 
with 


One 


ounce of spinach will sow about I00 


cooked and served on _ toast 


sliced hard-boiled eggs on top. 


feet of drill; five to six pounds to an 
acre. k 

Radish can also be sown now. in 
the open. There are a number of 
good varieties, but the writer has 
found the Cincinnati Market (long 
red), Scarlet Globe, and Scarlet Tur- 
nip, White Striped; very hardy and 
has proven very popular. Radish can 
be planted two or three weeks apart, 
as they mature from eighteen to 
twenty-four days from the time they 
are sown. To have tender and crisp 
radish they must be grown quickly, 
Quick growth requires rich, mellow 
soil and reliable seed. One ounce of 
seed will sow a fifty-foot drill; five 


pounds to an acre. 


Lettuce can be planted now in cold _ 


frames or hot beds, a protection of 
cloth is all that is necessary to pro- 
tect them. One ounce will make 
about 1,500 to 2,000 plants. 

Tomato and ‘Cabbage, should be 
sown in hot beds now. 

Onion Sets also can be planted now. 
Make soil rich; put the sets in rows 
about 2 feet apart, 4 to 5 inches in 
the row. , 

Asparagus Roots.—These roots put 
out now will give you a small cutting 
this spring. The bed for asparagus 
should be made very rich as aspara- 
gus is a very greedy plant. In set- 


ting the roots make your rows about 
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~FERTILIZING STRAWBERRIES. 


The strawberry plant can be grown 
on any soil that will produce a good 
corn crop, but a rich, light loam, free 
from drouth, is preferable. If only a 
heavy clay soil is available, its me- 
chanical condition will be improved 
by the use of lime and subsoiling. 
While plenty of moisture is required 
for the plants, they will not flourish 


in a cold, sodden 


if their roots are 
soil. Mery low-lying places should 
be avoided, since there is on such con- 
danger from 


ditions considerable 


frost. 


Correct fertilization.is as important 
as soil selection, since some seemingly 
impossible soils have been made to 
produce heavy crops of select berries. 
It goes without saying that after the 
soil has been selected it will be well 
plowed,—even cross plowed,— and 
then with harrow and roller it will be 
put in the best possible tilth. - The pe- 
riod of preparatory growth of the 
plants before bearing is but one year, 
and the crop that may be obtained is 
largely dependent upon the strength 
and vigor of the plant which has been 
acquired during this period. Hence it 
is desirable that the soil in which the 
plants are set should be abundantly 
supplied with mineral elements—pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid. Therefore, 
about 500 pounds per acre of a fertil- 
izer analyzing 2 per cent nitrogen, 7 
per cent phosphoric acid, and Io per 
cent potash should be applied, and 
well worked into the soil previous to 
the setting of the plants. In the 
spring an application of 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda should be worked 
in between the rows as soon as the 
first growth appears. This top dres- 
sing is to be made the first season and 
also the second, but should never be 
applied after the bloom is on, since 
it will encourage a too late setting on 
of the fruit, and a too extensive 
growth of vines and runners. When 
a commercial fertilizer analyzing as 
the one recommended here is not ob- 
tainable, the various materials can be 
purchased and the mixture made on 
the farm. 

A large amount of fertilizers can be 
strawberry if 
The 


fall or early 


profitably used on the 
applied at the proper season. 
best times are in the 
spring, before planting, and again in 
late summer or early fall, around the 
plants, and again in the winter or early 
spring. A point to be remembered is, 
never sow fertilizers in too close prox- 
imity to the crown of the plant in 


warm weather, while they are in the 


3 feet apart. Spread the roots flat one 
foot apart in the row, and have the 
crown 4 inches deep. The writer has 
found the palmetto one of the best 
for this section. One hundred roots 


will set a bed about rox4o feet. 


Amzi Godden 


Clay Peas.-.---. 


FRE 


Pee o REE aE ree ee a a ee ee een ae 


Da 


We carry a complete line of all Vegetable, Flower, Grass and Field 
Seed—selected with particular care, as to their adaptability to the 
soutkern,soil and climate, are the kind that will give the best results, 


- - We Quote a Few Prices of Seeds Below - - 


for prompt acceptance: 


- Per Bu. Per Bu. 
Mixed Cow Peas...-..-... $2.00 eee ston a (best) 25 Ibs. $1.50 
q : : A e overs(best)):2i5 sau eerie $8.50 
Whipporwill Peas....... $2.25 Bermuda Grass. .per lb. 60 cents | Post 


.+J< $2.50 | Alfalfa (best)... “ 
Write for Quantity Prices. 


This cotton was placed Number 1, by the 
Improved Cotton Seed, Alabama Experiment Station in their 1906 test. 


Tool’s Early Prolific, It yields from 38 to 40 per cent. net limit—is 
Early—a strong grower—will prove a paying 


variety for our Farmers to plant this year. 
acreage and increase your yield. Price $1.00 per Bu., 10 Bu. @ 90 cts. 


We Carry Hawkins’, Truitts’, Corley’s Wonderful, Spruiell’s--Early 
Green Seed, Peterkins Improved, King’s Early and others. 
Write for prices in quantity—our catalogue gives Bu. prices—write for it. 


] Our 80 page Illustrated Seed Catalogue, the 
* Southern Truckers Guide---Write for it today, 


AMZI GODDEN SEED COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
ee ee ee | 
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High Grade and Tested Seed. 


Are the Kied You Get When You Buy 
Your Seed From 


Seed Company 


6 cents | Paid 


By planting it} you can cut your 


Se ee en ee ee ene enn nnn 


green growing state, and never sow it 
on them in winter unless the leaves 
are dry. In the South, when the plants 
keep green all winter, the fertilizers 
must be divided between the rows and 
around the plants, preferably just be- 
fore a rain. 

To the shipper, the color, early rip- 
ening and solid fruit are considered as 
well as the yield, and it is to assist in 
securing these that the fertilizers so 


rich in potash are recommended. 


D..I. DUNCAN. 


Plant Wood’s 
Garden Seeds 


FOR SUPERIOR VEGE- 

TABLES & FLOWERS. 

Twenty-eight years experience 
—our own seed farms, trial 
grounds—and large warehouse 
capacity give us an equipment 
that is unsurpassed anywhere 
for supplying the best seeds 
obtainable. Our trade in seeds 
both for the 


Garden and Farm 
is one of the largest in this country. 

We are headquarters for 
Grass and Glover Seeds, Seed 

Oats, Seed Potatoes, Cow 
Peas, Soja Beans and 
other Farm Seeds. 
Wood's Descriptive Catalog 
gives fuller and more complete inror- 
Mation about both Garden and Farm 
Seeds than any other similar publica- 
tion issued in tnis country Mauled 
free on request. Write for it. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


| 


A wonderful big catalog 

| | Full of engravings of every FREE 
if] Variety, with prices lower than other 
ity dealers’. Oldest reliable seed grow- 
erinAmerica. Nooldseed. Allfresh. 
They will grow or will refund money. 


L 
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Big Lot Extra Packages Free With Every Order. 


Send yours and your neighbor’s address, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois. 


Ra 
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SF iy: : 
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J 
) have stood the test for over 50 years, 
and are stillinthelead. Their absolute 


certainty of growth, theiruncommonly } 
large yields of delicious vegetables and 
beautiful flowers, make them the most 
teliable and the most popular every- 


where. Sold by all dealers. 1907 
Seed Annual free on request. 
D, M. FERRY & CO., 

Detroit, Mich. 


N. L. WILLET SEED CO. 


Augusta, Ga., (309 Jackson.) 

SEEDS. Cypher’s Incubators, 
Poultry Supplies and Roofings. 
Animal Feed and Remedies; In- 
secticides and Sprayers. Poultry 
Netting. Write for their “Week- 
ly Price Current.” 


i2 Best Seed for sale. Write for 
samples, prices and directions for 
growing. J.E. WING & BRO, 


Box D, Eutaw, Alabama 
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SHEEP. AN Di O-Gs 


Feeding Sheep in Winter. 

For winter feeding of sheep the best 
results have been from corn, clover 
and alfalfa hay and fodder corn, which 
fatten them fast and make the best 
mutton. A plan practiced by the most 
successful flockmasters is to feed two 
bushels of corn twice a day at regular 
hours to every hundred sheep, and 
give them as much hay as they will 
eat up clean, which will average about 
two pounds per head per day. Care 
must be taken in starting them on 
grain, not to overfeed. Commence 
with a bushel twice a day and gradual- 
ly increase to a full feed. Large sheep 
should have more, and smaller ones 
be given less in proportion to weight. 
Corn should be cut an inch long in a 
corn cutter in flat bottom troughs 10 
inches wide and 7 inches deep. 

Lambs should have grain from the 

‘time they are 10 weeks old until the 
next spring, special care being taken 
as to their diet in winter, which, with 
many, is a critical period. They should 
be pushed from the start and kept in 
good growing condition. A trough 
containing oats should be set outside 
the pasture fence near the watering 
place, with an opening in the fence 
latge enough to let the lambs get to 
it. “They will learn to eat by the time 
they are 4 months old, when they 
should be weaned. - 

When ready to wean give them the 
best green pasture you have and all 
the oats they will eat, with plenty of 
pure water They should 
have from a half pint to a pint of 
shelled corn and oats a day, owing to 
the size and breed of the sheep, with 
all they can eat of good hay. 

Stockers will do well if fed on good 


hay alone, but better on a variety, 


and salt. 


with a little grain in a stormy weath- 
er. A daily ration of one pound of 
grain with straw stover or any kind of 
roughness is very good for stockers. 
Sheep can be fattened on various 
feeds, such as corn, peas, beets, bar- 
ley, oats, clover and grass, and do 
well on any of these. 

Having now had an experience oi 
about four years in the Piedmont re- 
gion of the South with flocks: of thor- 
oughbred Merino sheep, says a writ- 
er in the Southern ‘Agriculturist, I 
begin to feel like an old settler, and 
We have 
tested about all the phases of sheep 


have an experience to give. 
handling in the South. I feel that we 
have made a success here (in North 
Carolina) with the Merino. 

I am fully convinced that the Me- 
rino is the sheep that should lead the 
way as a foundation for general sheep 
husbandry in the South. 


There is a place on every farm in 


_be induced to eat 


. hog diseases. 


among the few domestic animals of 
the South for a few sheep. Sheep are 
which this sweeping statement can be 
made, but their natural adaptation to 
general farm conditions gives them 
their place as an adjunct to general 
farm operations. There are thousands 
of farms throughout the . Southern 
States that could be increased greatly 
in value and productiveness by a few 
sheep without interfering with the 
general management, and the revenue 
from their cultivation would be in- 


creased. 


An excellent way with young lambs 
running with. the ewes is to have a 
pen made of boards in the yard or 
which the 
lambs will crawl, and in this keep a 


pasture, with openings 


shallow, flat trough in which the 


lambs cannot walk. In this trough a 
few handfuls of mixed cornmeal bran 
and linseed meal are scattered quite 
thinly. The lambs will soon find it 
and will run in and out and feed at 
will. This has doubled the ordinary 


growth without it in two months’ 
feeding, and will make weaning an 


easy business. 


An experienced breeder says that 
the more rapid increase in growth 
of lambs fed grain as soon as they can 
it stimulates the 


constitutional vigor. 


The Profit in Hog Raising. 

The hog is one of the most profit- 
able corn and grain condensing ani- 
mals on the farm, according to Prof. 
C. F. Curtis, one of the highest au- 
thorities on the subject. No other do- 
mestic animal is capable of convert- 
ing so large a portion of the feed it 
consumes into edible meat, nor does 
other animal yield so large a percent- 
age of dressed meat to the livestock 
weight. Experiments have shown 
that the hog will make 12 to 13 pounds 
of pork, live weight, from a bushel of 
corn; the sheep from six to eight, and 
the steer from four to five, and the 
sheep will kill from 50 to 60 per cent. 
of the net weight, the steer from 55 
to 65 per cent. Therefore it will be 
seen that as a factory for converting 
farm feedstuffs into finished products, 


the hog stands preeminent. 


The most serious menace to hog 
raising is the diseases to which he 
seems more liable than other domestic 
animals, but it has been proven that 
this may be largely prevented by the 
exercise of proper care and attention, 
as undoubtedly artificial conditions 
and feeding are largely responsible for 
This has been exempli- 
fied in the fact that diseases have been 
confined largely to sections where 


corn has been the principal feed, al- 


though no direct cause or connection. 
has ever been shown between corn 
and cholera or that hogs raised with- 
out corn are immune. ; 


Because the hog utilizes .grain pro- 
ducts so efficiently and economically, 
the mistake of feeding grain exclus- 
The 
hog from first to last is capable of 


ively is too frequently’ made. 


getting a larger part of its feed from 
grass, and are more healthy and freer 
from disease. 

Especially during the growing peri- 
od is grazing more important and con- 
ducive to. health and profit. A prac- 
tical and scientific system of feeding 
should provide for an ample supply 
of succulent pasture grasses and for- 
age crops for hogs throughout the 
and 


summer and autumn 


Combined with this the sys- 


spring 

months. 
tem of management should enforce 
exercise. The entire farm or as much 
of it as possible should be fenced for 


hogs. 


Moveable Hog Houses. 

The moveable houses permit the 
brood sows and pigs to be moved out 
into the ideal surroundings afforded 
by a clean pasture of a clover of al- 
falfa lot. 
distribute the hogs over the farm in 


They make it possible to 


fresh, clean quarters, thereby utilizing 
grass and forage crops to the largest 
degree, and at the same time reducing 
the danger of disease to a minimum. 
They favor economical production. 
They promote the health and thrift of 
the herd and insure greater fecundity 
and more profitable breeding qualities. 
Even the permanent or central hog 
The 
same money invested in movable hog 
about the 
fields will give much better returns 


barn is of questionable value. 


houses, and hog fences 
for all purposes, except for fattening 
hogs and farrowing sows, and the 
larger buildings are not necessary 
even for fattening. 


The principle to be emphasized in 
fattening hogs is that in order to in- 
sure the best health, vigor, fecundity 
and profit in hog raising the herd 
should be handled as largely as pos- 
sible in the open field and pasture and 
that during a period of six or seven 
months of the year alfalfa, clover, rape 
and other forage crops should consti- 
tute an important adjunct to the grain 
ration and at times the green fields 
may furnish even the majority part of 
the ration with marked advantage and 
profit. 


Dipping hogs often means the dif- 
ference between lice and no lice, and 
the difference between filth and clean- 
liness, as well as thrift, which means 
profit. Hogs are valuahle enough to 


pay for the expense, time and trou- 
ble of dipping. It usually should not 
be a question of whether it is neces- 
sary to dip or not; if the weather is 
A hog 
should have a bath whether he needs 


it or not. 


warm dipping is in order. 


Experiments conducted at the ‘ex: 
periment stations shows that an acre 
of rape has a feeding value equivalent 
to the production of 500 pounds of 
pork. An acre of alfalfa is even more 
valuable than an acre of rape for graz- 
ing hogs, though it cannot be grown 
as a catch crop for a single season. 

The old time pig sty should be ban- 
ished forever. There is no place for it 
on the modern farm. It has given the 
hog his reputation for filth. It is a 
breeder of disease. 

The present indications are that the 
future hog to be most _ profitable 
should be bred along the lines of ba- 
con production, by this is not meant 
the long, thin, slow maturing bacon 
hog, but an all-round hog that will 
produce good hams, shoulders and 
bacon, and also mature at an early 
age. 

One thing not to be overlooked—a 
superior boar may be used with a 
herd of inferior sows with good re- 
sults, but an inferior boar used on a 
herd of high-class sows will bring dis- 
astrous results. 7 

The pigs that are to be retained for 
breeders should be selected at wean- 
ing time and grown on a more nitro- 
geneous diet than those intended for 
market. 

Cleanliness and rational methods of 
caring for hogs can nearly always be 
relied upon to keep a herd in good 
health. ; 

The raising and lowering of the 
standard of a herd depends upon the 
boar used. i 

Hogs require attention regardless of 
condition, age or sex. 


WHAT FLORIDA NEEDS. 


An Urgent Demand for Industrious 
Truck Farmers. 


The Florida East Coast Homeseeker 
says: 

Throughout the entire Southland 
the farmers are suffering because of 
their inability to procure reliable la- 
bor. There was a time when the peo- 
ple of the South were independent so 
far as labor was concerned. This ne- 
cessity was filled by the colored peo- 
ple and their work was satisfactory. 
But there has come over the “Spirit of 
their dreams” another phase of the 


_ situation. Gradually the colored work- 


men have abandoned the farms, gone 
to cities and villages, where large 


iiuinbers of thetii aré congregated ard 
in the main live an idle shiftless life. 
We do not wish to be uriderstood that 
among the €olored people theré afe 
no thrifty, hard-working people, those 
who may be depended upon; but we 
are speaking of them as a class. Two 
of threé days’ work iti a week is all 
the majority want, while there is a 
iiumbe# who have no visible means of 
Support: 

Thére is a great demand in the 
Soiith for manual labor. We warit 
inen to tise the hot, to till thé soil arid 
grow our crops. Ini iriviting men to 
ouf Sotithlarid the question whether 
théy hdvé $100 or $f0,dod is not 
considered; but what we want is men 
to labor, mei that can be depetded 
upon. In the early days of Minrie- 
sota; fdrmérs were sought for ard 
obtained: The hatdy; prosperous Scan- 
diriavian was sought: he éame; soirie 
with a little money, others without 
any; they commenced in an humble 
way and for years Minnesota has been 
classed among the most prosperous 
States in the Union. 
this is tillers of the soil were brought 
there, not carpenters or skilled me- 


The reason for 


chanics, but men of brawn and mus- 


_ cle who had been brought up on the 


farm and knew no other trade or oc- 
cupation, 

Carpenters, masons and trades peo- 
ple will find their way to any thriving, 
prosperous place. As a rule there is 
no need of spending money to secure 
these classes. ; 

In our rural districts we want men 
who have made farming or fruit grow- 
ing their business, men who know no 
other trade or profession. 

There are thousands of small farm- 
ers in the North who are scarcely 
making a good living, many of them 
in debt more or less; they work twelve 
months in the year, but fail to better 
their condition. A large portion of 
their products are consumed by the 
stock on the place, leaving a very 
meagre amount of ready cash to pay 
taxes, keep up the repairs of their 
farm and living expenses. 

For this class of people the east 
coast of Florida offers superior -in- 
ducements. As a rule, in case of a 
sale of their property they would not 
have a great amount of money to in- 
vest after paying their car fare to this 
section. Good lands can be purchased 
at a nominal price, a house can be 
cheaply constructed, as we have no 
winter weather; in fact, a shanty so 
far as comfort is concerned is as good 
as a palace. 

A fiyve-acre tract is purchased; a 
cheap cottage constructed, a small 
piece of ground cleared and planted 
in vegetables and the party is fixed 
largely for living at home. A part of 
his time is spent clearing and prepar- 


ing the soil for planting either in veg- 


THE SOUTHERN FARMER 


etables, pineapples or fruit trees. A 
part of his time he works for his 
neighbor at $1.50 per day, which fur- 
nishes the ready cash to meet his liv- 
ing expenses. If he and his family are 
frugal and intelligence governs his 
farming operations, within three or 
four years, instead of having to work 
for others a portion of the time, he 
will be employing help on his own 
place. . 


We have in mind two Germans who 
came to Miami from Virginia. Both 
husband and wife were well along in 
years, the husband being quite infirm. 
After spending a short time here they 


purchased a five-aere tract of land, 


built a cheap house and went to work 
on their place: They did not have the 
money to pay down for their land, so 
bought it on time. After moying to 
their place they commenced planting 
vegetables for the local market, When 
their first crop was ready to sell the 
wife came to town daily, establishing 
a regular route, furnished vegetables 
to the citizens. The husband stayed 
at home and grew the crops; the wife 
did the marketing. This was four 
years ago. During that time they have 
purchased another five-acres of land, 
paid for their new purchase, cleared 
the mortgage from their original pur- 
chase, built a neat, comfortable home, 
and this year have.a hired man to do 
the bulk of the work on the farm. 
They have planted orange, grapefruit, 
avocado, guava and other fruit trees 
which are now coming into bearing. 
They own one of the best horses in 
the city, have a handsome delivery 
wagon in which to market their pro- 
ducts; besides a fine phaeton for occa- 
sions when they. come to the city 
either to church or for pleasure. This 
While for 


the first two years these old people 


is what we call success. 


saw close times, they are now on easy 
street and have no worry about where 
the money is coming from to pay 
their debts, as they have none to pay. 
This is an illustration of what can be 
accomplished in this Southern sec- 
tion, where persons are willing to un- 
dergo a few privations and hardships 


for a year or two. 


There is a wide field open here for 
thrifty Germans, Americans, Scandi- 
navians or those of any other nation- 
ality who have been brought up on a 


farm and love that class of work. 


What we want in this ‘Southland is 
thousands of the class mentioned. We 
want men to come, clear the lands, 
plant groves and vegetables, build 
houses and improve their lands. With 
the push and énergy along building 
lines in our cities and towns, the car- 
penters, masons and trades people will 
come; We 


want those who have no desire to live 


but we want farmers. 


in the city or town; we want men of 


brawn and muscle, to build up the 
waste places and at the same time 
make for themselves beautiful homes 


and a competency. 


For the past few years thousands of 
acres of pine lands and thousands of 
acres of prairies have been turned in- 
to fruitful fields; at certain seasons of 
the year the railroad is burdened with 
the products that are being shipped 
north; the development has been phe- 
nomenal, yet there are vast areas of 
land that are not yet reclaimed and 
only wait the coming of men full of 
energy and determination to purchase 
them and transform them into real 


genuine paradises., 


We would not be understood that 
we do not want the wealthy classes 
to come, purchase lands, build homes 
and live among us. The more of this 
class who come the better; but we 
make the plea for the small farmer, 
the tiller of the soil, that they may 
come so that the wealthy classes may 
find good reliable help to carry on 
their improvements and at the same 
time place the small farmer on the 
road when, after a few years, they 
will have a competency and be em- 
ploying labor instead of being em- 


ployed by others. 


CANNING WITHOUT COOKING. 


The following is certainly worthy of 
trial by every housekeeper in the land, 
for it simplifies one of the burdensome 
features of the work in the home. 


An Iowa correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Cooking School Magazine says: 
“T have canned thirty cans of toma- 
toes that kept their shape perfectly, 
and were delightful for salads, molded 
in Jelly, or wherever whole tomatoes 
were wanted. 

“Select tomatoes, perfectly fresh 
and firm and not too ripe, of a size to 
go into the cans without cutting. Af- 
ter removing the skins, fill the jars, 
add.salt to each jar (about one tea- 
spoonful), fill with boiling water and 
seal at once with covers that have 


been boiled in a vessel on the stove. 
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See that all spaces are filled with wa- 
ter, allowing no large air bubbles to 
remain. Screw covers down tightly 
and place jars in a wash boiler or can- 
ner containing boiling water, and al- 
low to remain until the water is cold. 
Tighten the cover again if necessary, 
and put in a dark, cool place, 

“The jars should all be fitted with 
covers and tested, to be sure they are 
airtight before the fruit is put in, and 
care must be taken not to get the cov- 
ers mixed after fitting. 

“Fruit is canned in the same way, 
using boiling syrup instead of salt 
and water. In this way I successfully 
canned 200 quarts of fruit, consisting 
of raspberries, currants, cherries, par- 
er plums, grapes, soft peaches and 
soft pears, Strawberries, hard peaches, 
hard pears and apples will not keep 
prepared in this way. 

- “T have never had a single jar of 
fruit spoil, and the work of canning 
is reduced to a minimum, The fruit 
retains its shape perfectly and tastes 


almost fresh.” 


PACKING FOWLS. 


When fowls are packed in barrels 
or boxes for shipment, all the animal 
heat should be out of them. To pack 
them before that time is to increase 
the opportunities for the heat to de- 
velop in the interior of the, box or 
barrel and the forces of decomposition 


begin their work. It will be seen that 


this might easily lead to heavy losses, 
as it frequently does. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Arnibarboline. 


Arnicarboline is the greatest 
healer known for man or beast. 
It absolutely relieves and cures 
all manner of burns, cuts, sores,, 
bruises, ulcers, boils, skin dis- 
eases, salt rheum, eczema, open 
wounds, etc. Has never failed 
yet. Write today for big FREE 
SAMPLE. Arnicarboline for 
household use 25c, at all drug- 
gists or direct from us. 

Veterinary Arnicarboline for 
all animals. Greatest thing on 
earth for cuts, bruises, scratch- 
es, skin and blood diseases, big 
package 50c, at druggists or di- 
rect. Be sure and write for the 
FREE SAMPLE. 

ARNICARBOLINE CO. 


( 205 11th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


“POULTRY SUPPLIES 


AMZI GODDEN SEED CO. 


Carry the most complete line in Poultry Supplies in the South, includ- 
ing Incubators, Brooders, Bone Mills, Poultry Founts, Feed Boxes, Beef 
scraps, Cut Clover, Crushed Oyster Shell, Kaffir Corn, Chicken Wheat, 
‘Chick Feed, Scratch Feed, and all other requisites for raising Poultry. 

GODDEN’S GUARANTEED SORE HEAD CURE will positively - 
cure sore heads on chickens, scaley legs, kill head lice. Price 25 cts. 


per box, postpaid. 
Write for our Poultry Price List. 


AMZI GODDEN SEED CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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HARNESS HORSE 


each season. 


BEAUSEANT, 2:06%4. 


few years 


ago for $10,000 in 


This Birmingham stallion which sold a 


cash, has invaded Tennessee for a Spring season and is doing service for 


awhile at Columbia. 


He should make a great cross on the Hal mares. 


—— 


ALABAMA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Montgomery, February 6-7, 1907. 


The fourth annual meeting will be held on the above dates. 


change Hotel.. Program later. 


New Ex- 


The Alabama Livestock Association will meet immediately after. All 


persons interested in Alabama agriculture should attend these meetings. 


Please pass the word to your neighbors. 


R. S. MACKINTOSH, Secretary 
Auburn. 


SWE OI. 


HEIKES, President, 
Huntsville. 


GET A SADDLE HORSE. 
(Bit and Spur.) 

Someone has said: “The best thing 
for the inside of a man is the outside 
of a horse; and the best age to learn 
to ride is between six and sixty—this 
applies to both sexes. Horseback rid- 
ing is the noblest form of exercise, 
nearly ideal. No other compares with 
it for rounding the flabby flesh into 
firm and supple muscle, full of vim 
and-vitality. 

“Spend an hour or two daily in the 
saddle and the brain clears, the -skin 
glows with health and the nerves are 
steadied. : Are you irritable, restless, 
subject to insomnia, blue, foreboding? 
Are you a moper; does life seem not 
worth the living; do you begin to feel 
the need of stimulants; do you snarl 
wife or husband? 


at your nag your 


Then ‘medicine will not cure you. 
Mount a horse—keep it up for a week 
sand all is miraculously changed. 
When over-worked, tired, worn-out— 
do not ‘lie around’ or loll in a chair to 
get rested; exercise! Ventilate the 
lungs and burn up the wasted matter 
clogging your system. Feeling old 
simply means the body is rusting from 


disuse. ’ 


“Horseback riding keeps the body, 
the figure and the heart young, teach- 
es self-control, develops the will pow- 
er, strengthens the heart and all the 
organs, promotes elimination, im- 
proves the appetite, invigorates diges- 
tion; the greenapple complexion gives 
way to blooming cheeks, poise and 
grace of carriage develop and a new 
Are you thirty-five 


Then 


Do not say. ‘can’t?— 


zest in life is felt. 


and wish to appear twenty? 
ride horse-back. 
it means ‘won't.’ ” 
Sounds like a patent medicine ad- 
vertisement, doesn’t it? It’s nothing 
so complicated. Only a straight-from- 
the-shoulder talk from a famous East- 
ern physician on the practical value of 
horse-back riding. Here is where the 
perfectly mannered animal, Mr. Railey 
tells about in this issue, is above all 
the motor cars ever invented. For the 
horse gives you courage, inspires sane, 
sweet ideas, rests you from the daily 
grind; rids you for the time from the 
strenuous press of the world on your 
heels. And the motor car brings on 
“nerves” and spinal complications and 
the breath of Nature is lost in the 
odor of the gasoline tank, and there is 


no peace in you. 


FARMER 


The de- 


horse increases 


People are realizing this. 
mand for the saddle 
It.is one of the gracious 
ways of spending money,—for it gives 
pleasure in possession and whets ani- 


mation toward life. It takes out the 


Let Them 


drawn lines in the face of the mentally 


" Help Themselves. 


They'll not take too much, and they'll get it as they 
wantit. Don’t force animals to eat salt when they 
don'trequire it, by mixing with food. 


COMPRESSED 


Pure-Salt Bricks 


are all salt, noimpurities. Improvethe quality and 
yield of milk, A modern convenience, always pres- 
ent, animals never neglected, and costs for each 
only aboutanicklea month, See how they enjoy 
helping themselves when ~ithin reach, 
For all stock. Buy of dealc¢ ee bookletto 


Belmont Stable Supply Co.,Brooklyn,N.Y, 


overdone man, and the peevish dis- 
satished, restless wrinkles in the sati- 


ated woman. You regain your lost 


and who don’t lose 


self-respect 


their's occasionally—drink in fresh 
ozone, get an inspiration for better 
living. That's what riding a good sad- 
dle horse can do, ; 
Hear what. J. G. Patterson, of Day- 


ton, Ohio, says about the benefit - of 


A TALKING HORSE. 


would ask for 
SEELY’S LIQUID COUGH, HEAVE AND 
DISTEMPER CURE if afflicted with Cough, 
Heaves, Distemper or any affection of throat 
orlungs. A positive and permanent cure 
A, for those diseases of horses which have here- 
fR tofore been considered incurable. ‘Fhe most 
Ui obstinate cases yield to this treatment. . By 
| mail 65 cents per bottle. 40 € 

8.8. SEELY & CO., Dept. BATH, N. Y. 


saddle horse riding: / 


“The American business man needs 


his holiday every year,” he said. “We 


have to work at-high pressure and un- 
less we take care of ourselves, there is 


But the 


bound to bea breakdown. 


American man of business 


FORSSAtE 
A Few Choice Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers 
Price $25 to $50. 
Cc. E. THOMAS, Prattville, Ala. 


average 
usually makes a mistake of his holi- 
day. He rushes off to Europe at ex- 
press speed and when he arrives, he 
rushes all dver the place sight-seeing. 
He is more tired out than ever when 
home. When writing advertisers kindly 


he boards the steamer for 


When he isn’t in an express train, he mention you saw their “adv.” in The 
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Gombault’ 
Gaustic Balsam 


the Worlds Greatest and Surest 


% Veterinary Remedy 
HAS IMITATORS SUT NO COMPETITORS I 


SAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE, 


Supersedes All Cautery or Fir- 
ing. Invaluableasa CURE for 


, FOUNDER, 


We guarantee that one tablespoonful of Caustic 
Balsam will produce more actual results than a whole 
bottie of any liniment or spavin mixture ever made 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Write for testimonials showing what the most promi 
nent horsemen say of it. Price, $1.50 per bottle. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by express, charges paid, 
with full directions for its use. 


WIND PUFFS, e 
ee ® The Accepted Standard 
SIN DISEASES, VETERINANY REMEDY 
RINGBONE, Always Reliables 

PINK EYE, Sure im Results. 
SWEENY, 


BONY TUMORS, 
LAMENESS FROM 
SPAVIN, | 
QUARTER CRACKS, 
SCRATCHES, 

POLL EVIL 
PARASITES 


REMOVES 


BUNCHES oe 
BLEMISHES, 

® SPLINTS, 
CAPPED HOCK, 
STRAINED TENDONS, 


SAFE FOR ANYONE TO USE, 


Wore gemine without, the signa of 


We Strivrence, Ulam s.~Co- 


Sole L LPropri : 
1 PT SB CANAD RET } CLEVELAND, O 


USED 10 YEARS SUCCESSFULLY, 
Thaye used GOMBAULT'S CAUSTIC BALSAM for ten 
years; haye been very successful in curing curb,ringbone, 
capped hock and knee, bad ankles, rheumatism,and al- 
Bis tual PoE techies n L sj Tost every cause of lameness in horses. Have astableof 
WF the world, and eding estublishment.of trotting horses in fj forty head, mostly track and speedway horses, and cer- 
Hvrop. Belm use your blister often.—W. H. RAYMOND, tainly can’ recommend it—C. @. CRAMER, Training 

Pp. belmont Vark Stuck Varm, Belmont Park, Mont, @% Stables. 990 Jennings Street, New York City. 


Se ea ETT | —_— ; 
Sole Agents for the United States and Ganada. 


| The Lawrence-Williams Co. 


x» 


” TORONTO, ONT. ° CLEVELAND, OHIO. * 


capitis! 


NOTHING RUT GOOD RESULTS, 
Have used GOMBAULT'S CAUSTIC BALSAM for more 
then +0 years, It is the best blister I have ever tried. [have ff 
Pig fcc lit in hundreds of cases with best results. Itis ;er- f 
#2 fectly 52°e for the most inexperienced person to use. This 


A 


Wks x v 
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CONGRESS AND THE FARMEHS. 
J. S. McCarthy. 


Washington, Jan. 25.—Legislation of 
special interest to farmers during the 
present session of Congress will prob- 
ably be limited to the passage of the 
annual agricultural appropriation bill. 


This is not necessarily a matter to’ 


cause regret, for, in the past, some of 
the legislation advocated on the 
ground that it would benefit the farm- 
er, has been detrimental rather than 
beneficial. An illustration of this was 
afforded recently when the Agricul- 
tural Department published its official 
estimate of the cotton crop of 19006. 
It made the size of the crop so large 
that the price of every pound of cot- 
ton in the hands of the planters in 
the South was reduced. Yet when 
Congress provided for these official 


guesses as to the size of crops it was 


-supposed they would aid the farmer. 


In the same way much of the legis- 
lation of the last session that the 
farmers were led to believe would be 
beneficial to them has been found to 
be the reverse. For instance the Hep- 
burn railroad rate law, as applied by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, is affecting farmers in several 
sections adversely.- It has hampered 
the shipment of cotton to the South- 
ern ports and has imposed hardships 
on the shippers of fresh fruits and 
vegetables by putting a stop to di- 


version ‘of shipments. en route. 


The meat inspection law which was 
advocated as a measure that would 
benefit both the stock raiser and the 
consumer is really aiding no one but 
the big packer—the man at whom it 
was aimed. The consumer is paying 
more for his meat but none of the 
increased price reaches the farmer. 
It is absorbed by the packer who is 
turning the ‘inspection law to good 
account and is advertising in big type 
that the quality of his goods is guar- 
anteed by the government inspection. 
The farmer, however, who has a small 
quantity of meat for sale in a market 
across a State line finds that his way 
is barred by the inspection law and 
that he cannot ship his products to 
that market without complying with 
conditions so onerous as to be prac- 
tically prohibitory. ; 

It is probable that the pure food 
law that went into effect on January 
1 will also work to the disadvantage 
of farmers and for the benefit of big 
corporations engaged in preparing 
and packing the products of farm, 
garden and orchard. Complaints may 
be expected that buyers of fruits and 
vegetables for canning are beating 
down prices on the ground that pro- 
ducts offered by growers are not up 
to the standard required by the gov- 
ernment and when these same pro- 
ducts have been prepared for market 


they will be advertised as complying 
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with that standard. In time, the far- 
mer may conclude that the less the 
government interferes in his business 


the better. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 

If your subscription to the Southern 
Farmer is now out, or if you have not 
yet subscribed to this Paper, then send 
us in your subscription now. The 
price is only 50 cents a year. It will 
be brighter, more interesting and in- 
Remit by 
order or 


s‘ructive than ever before. 


postoffice, express clean 


stamps, to The Southern Farmer Pub. 


- Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


A small farm of two and seyen- 
tenths acres in Paris, is said to have 
produced one hundred thousand 
pounds of vegetables per acre, includ- 
ing cabbage, onions, carrots, radishes, 


tomatoes and lettuce. 


DOLLAR PACKAGE 


MAN MEDICINE FREE 

You can now obtain a large dollar- 
size free package of Man Medicine— 
free on request. 

Man medicine has cure thousands 
upon thousands of weak men. Man 
medicine will cure you; restore you 
to full strength. 

Man Medicine cures vital weakness, 
nervous debility, early decay, discour- 
aged manhood, blood poison, brain 
fag, backache, prostatitis, kidney and 
bladder trouble and nervousness. 

You-can cure yourself at home by 
Man Medicine, and the full-size dollar 
package will be delivered to you free, 
plain wrapper, with full directions 
how to use it. The full-size dollar 
package free, no payments of any 
kind; no receipts; no promises; no 
papers to sign. It+is free. 

All we want to know is that you 
are not sending for it out of idle curi- 
osity, but-that you want to be well, 
and become your strong, natural self 
once more. Man medicine will do 
what you want it to do—make yoR a 
real man. 

Your name and address will bring 
it; all you have to do-is to send and 


get it. We send it free to every dis- 
couraged man. Interstate Remedy 
ComiNo. 836) ucke-Bide. Detroit, 
Mich. 


THE OLDEST | IN “f 


and Farmers 


132 N. Market Street 


Rose Drug Company 


-HERE’S AN EXAn.. 


of what plant foods can do for farmers. 
‘= ture on the right shows plant development and po- “% 
x tato (yield 55.8 lbs.) of a small patch, treated with BS 


- * POTASH. 


On the left, a patch of same size (yield ar 
lbs_) planted at same time, in same-soil, but 
untrealed, YThesepictures are taken from an 
experiment station bulletin, compiled in 


Papen Free Book, ‘‘Profitable FA inal 


which gives authentic and authoritative accounts of experiments and actual results 
of practical and scientific farming. It is invaluable to the farmer who is aifxious 
to improve his products and who is working for a wider margin of profits, 


Send for it to-day. 
: GERMAN KALI WORKS ea. 
f New York—93 Nassau Street : or Auanta, Ga.—1224 Candler Building 


The pic- 


Country Merchants 


Are invited to write us for our special cash 
prices on all kinds of best quality 


Field Seeds Fruits, Vegetables, Grain, 
Hay, Egg Cases, etc, 


Nashville Produce Company 
jJ..jJ. ODIL, Manager 


6.17. SHAW &« SON 


The Old Warner-Smiley Co. 


UNDEBRTAKGRS AND EMBALMERS- 


312 N. sent te h Street. 
The Right Goods OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


- irmingham, Ala. 


The Right Price 


TOBACCO HABIT CURED or MONEY REFUNDED 


Its use is filthy, expensive, offensive and 
_Shortens life. You CAN and OUGHT 


to QUIT. _We offer you a 
box of Rosé Tobacco Cure for $1 . 0 0 


Birmingham, Ala 


coeruay 
ee DANIEL 
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South 


Offers te the man with means to 


invest the best opportunities, and 
to the young man the best chance 
to get a start. 
Cheap Lands Good Water 
Mild Climate Good Markets 
Large or small tracts of land 
suitable for farming, stock raising, 
fruit growing or gardening may be 
had on long time. For maps or 
other information address: 
: 
: 


- 


a 
| Central 


G. A. PARR 


General Immigration Agent, 
Eco NORARE 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


For information in reference to 
rates, etc., write: 


& 


$ Cc. L. STONE : 
General Passenger Agent, 

LOUISVILLE, KY. : 

Se he 


ESELEEELESLESSESEEEELELS 


KIMBALL — 
ORGANS 

FACTORY 
PRICES 


ON TERMS OF 


MONTH 
$8 Per Quarter, or Annually 


if you prefer it 
A $160 ORGAN FOR $98 
A 75 ORGAN FOR 45 
Church organs from $39.00 up. 


If you want to save the enormous 
Agents Commissions on organs 
Write for our Free Catalogue and 
Money-saving Plan. 

The quality of the Himball is not 
questioned by anyone and as we distrib- 
ute these organs throughout the South at 
Wholesale Prices -- Direct from 
Factory to Purchaser, we are 
able to save you from $30 to $62 
in Cash on each organ. Write to-day. 


Seals Piano & Organ Co. 


Southern Distributors - 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Dept. “C”’ (send this ad) 


A SILVER DIME 


bring Lhe Farm Queen 


48 pages every month for one year 
We will also send your name to 100 
Publishers who will forward you a 
free sample of their paper. “Send 
10 cents today for all the above. 


The Farm Queen 


BALTIMORE, MD 
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The Harness Horse 


(Continued from Page 12.) 

is whirling over the country in an au- 
tomobile, seeing nothing except at 
stopping places. I know. I have 
tried automobiles and everything else. 
Now I must recommend horse-back 
touring as the greatest and most en- 
joyable rest cure on_earth. Some 
years ago, my health gave way from 
over work and my physician ordered 
horseback riding. I came to the south 
of England and with my secretary, 
toured the picturesque highways and 
by-ways of Devonshire and Cornwall 
to Land’s End.” 


1» HAKING COLTS. 

-It is better to usc '’indness in break- 
ing colts than to kick or club thein 
into submission. If the latter method 
is used they will often stay wild all 
their lives, where, with a little extra 
petting the desired result could be ac- 
complished and the animal made gen- 
tle and friendly. After you have gain- 
ed the colt’s confidence, slip the har- 
ness on him and let him spend the day 
in it. By night he valli have become 
accustomed to it. Then hitch him up 
to a bob, or, better still, 1f you have 
two colts, hitch them up together, af- 
ter putting: them both through the 
same tactics. However, if you have 
only one colt to break, hitch him up 
with one of the old, reliable horses. 
If there is any truth in the old saying 
that the horse is one of man’s best 
friends, he is: certainly deserving of 
kind treatment, both while being brok- 


en and afterwards. 


Now is the time when the thrifty 
stallion owner begins putting in the 
work that will fill his horse’s book. 
Advertising done’ now will be much 
more valuable than that which will not 
appear until the breeding season is 


well advanced. 


A horse that is to be used for driv- 
ing or riding should éarry no more 
extra flesh than is essential to plump 
muscles and strength, and should have 


sufficient exercise each day to harden 


its muscles and give it good wind.,.., +‘ 


In breeding horses, good and bad 
qualities are alike hereditary. It-1s 
just as important to have a well-bred 
mare as it is to have a well-bred stal- 


lion. 


Never feed a horse more than it 
will readily digest. It is not what is 
eaten, but what is digested, that fur- 


nishes the strength and muscle. 


Newly broken colts’should not be 
worked too hard this spring. They 
are apt to overstrain themselves and 


be injured for life. 


Dear Sirs:—Please send 
me your Catalog of Forbes 
Pianos, and credit me with 
$10, provided I buy a Piano 
"from you within 3o days. 


enough 
for one mule, 
strong 
enough eee : 
for two, roe SES... 47 


Piano or Organ 


AND PUT THE SAVINGS OVER OTHER 
MAKES INTO YOUR MONEY BAGS 


SOLD DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 


Ts FORBES Instruments are moving steadily ahead and gain- 


ing a reputation to be envied by older makes. This is their 


history: ‘Tested by all the various ways our years and years of ex- 
perience kave taught us to discover the strong and weak points of 
\ any musical instrument, the factory put out first an organ, and 


later a piano, that so far surpassed any other instrument of their 
class that we decided them worthy to wear our name. When 
we make this statement it is neither profligate boast nor ex- 
travagant advertising, but the facts in the case. We 
KNOW these to be most excellent instruments. 


Our efforts to keep abreast of all that is of proven merit in piano 
and organ manufacture, has added style after style, until the 


Coupon Piano Catalog shows seven FORBES styles, the Organ 
Apes Catalog six, and the latest aquisition is the FORBES 
"* Piano Co. AUTOPIANO. In sending for a catalog use the at- 


Birmingham, Ala. tached coupon, and save $10. This offer may not 


appear again. Ask us about anything in Pianos, 
Organs, Talking Machines, or Typewriters. 


E. E. FORBES PIANO CO. 


1909 THIRD AVE. 
Birmingham, -- Alabama_ 


BALANCE FRAME CULTIVATOR | 


y Attractive features: Adjustable Foot, 

EF % as Handles, Adjustable Spring 

p Standards, Adjustable High Arch, 

Steel Wheels with 2-inch tires and dust-proof self- 
oiling boxes. The balance frame feature is simple © 

{| and effective and is so constructed that the weight 

» of the frame balances the gangs without the use 

ofheavy springs. We furnish ‘‘Red King” Cul- 

tivators with five styles of Gangs. 


xs B. F. AVERY & SONS, MFRS..,}(Incorporated) 
ee Louisville, Ky. 


New Orleans, La. \ 


Monae “Tenn, 5 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Cede: ee La. 
Dallas, Texas 


ork City 


Goo) SERVICE 
EN GUARANTEED 


WITH A= 


aa HAY PRESS 


ye is not a cheap light hay press, but one that is 
remarkable for its heavy durable construction 

and its lasting powers. Mr. I. A. Etheridge, of 
Jefferson, Ga., says: ‘‘I am pleased to state that 
I used your WooDRUFF Hay PREss and found it all 
right! I have baled 22 bales per hour with one horse, 
ia cheerf ully commend it to any farmer wanting a 
press.’”’ If there is no agent in your town write us. 


ewleaQQQQQQQQOegqQO a | 
WOODRUFF HDW. & MFG. CO. Winder, Georgia 


TRUE BLUE | 
MIDDLE BREAKER 


\tion since the Cotton Gin—used from bedding the land to 
laying by the crop—compact—strong—best cast steel—steel 
or wood beam. Extra point free. My free 

booklet gives convincing testimonials from 


Saves HALF in Time—Men—Mules 


Deena users all over the South— 
> straight-from-the-shoulder 

= words on economy for 

you, zelling why. Price 

moderate. Write for free booklet. 


HENRY F. BLOUNT 
Evansville, Ind, 


WE WILL °° THE 
REPAIR WOFKON YOUR WATCH 


for 75 sents 
...No Matter What the Trouble... 


If you value your watch and want it repaired 
properly, send it tous. We have the FINEST, 
BEST and latest automatic watch tools made 
and guarantee to do the NEATEST and BEST 
job you ever have had done. We do your work 
cheaper and better than any one else because 
our men are experts, doing nothing but repair- 
ing all the time, and with our fine equipment of 
tools are able to do good work rapidly, saving 
time and expense. We give you the benefit of 
this expert ability and saving. 

We are reliable and perfectly responsible. We 
refer you to the Citizens’ National Bank or any 
business house in Attica. 

Send us your watch with 75 cents in coin or 
money order by registered mail. No stamps or 
personal checks accepted. We will do the re- 
pair work and return the watch to you witha 


Written Guarantee for One Year. 
Address; ATTICA WATCH COMPANY 


Attica, Indiana. 


THE WEANER 
THAT'S A WINNER 


No straps to break o 
spikes to cut cow 
bag. Fits in nose with 
a spring wire and ani- 
mal can eat and drink 
without discomfort. 
Guaranteed not to 
ae make the nose sore. 
ll At all dealers, if not 
N € send 60 cents and deal- 
er’s name fora prepaid 
«sample. Specfal for 
self-sucking cows, 75 cents prepaid. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Calf, Yearing 
and Cow size. 


IOWA MUZZLE CO., Carroll, Iowa. 
Box 1107 


We Will Pay YouTo 
Solicit 
Subscriptions. 


The Southern Farmer will pay 
a liberal commission to reliable 
men and women who wish to 
solicit subscriptions among their 


neighbors and friends. 

ticulars, address 
THE SOUTHERN FARMER, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


£ SELES EALESSS 


If You Want to Buy 


property or a busi- 
ness of any kind 
anywhere in the 
United States, write 
me a postal card for 


my free catalogue. 
1 have bargains eve- 
vywhere and can save 
Oa money. Don’t 
wait, Write today. 


A. P. TONE WILSON, Jr. 
Real Estate Specialist 


Topeka, Kansas 

is worth. If you desire a quick 

sale send description and price. If you want to 
‘bay any kind of property anywhere send for our 


monthly. It is FREE and contains a large list 
of desirable properties in all parts of the country 


C. A. Wilson, Real Estate Dealer 


415 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 


DETECTIVES 


Shrewd fren wanted in every community, to 
act under instructions; previous experience not 
necessary. Send for free book of particulars. 
Grannan’s Detective Bureau, cinnati, O. 


and WHISKEY HABITS 
cured at home with- 
out pain. Book ey 
ticulars sent FREE, 


For par- 
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FOR Pe, a FARM, HOME 
BUSINESS OR OTHER PRO- 
PERTY. Wecansell it for you, 
no matter where it is or what it 


Gus B. M. WOOLLEY, M. D. 
Atlanta, Ga, Office 104 N. Pryor Street. 
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TIPS AND TRIFLES. 


The United States Government has 
announced that hereafter it will ask 
for bids for mutton as well as beef for 
the army and for the Indians under 
Beef has here- 
tofore formed the chief fresh meat 
The Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association, of 
which United States Senator Warren 
is a moving spirit, 


government charge. 


ration for these purposes. 


is responsible for 
this innovation. 


Beginning with -September 25 and 


continuing until October 15, about 
20,000 people were busy gathering and 
in thé 


district between Rheims and Epernay. 


pressing champagne grapes 


Prior to 1886 the prunes consumed 
in this country came almost entirely 
from France and the Danubian prov- 
inces. The consumption was small 
and the fruit was considered a deli- 
than 


of dried prunes are eaten 


cacy. Now more 100,000,000 
pounds 
yearly in the United States, and the 
product is no longer Sol eats as a 


luxury. 


A snail’s rate of travel was ascer- 
tained by experiments in Florence. 
Half a dozen snails were permitted 
to crawl between two points ten feet 
apart. Exact time was kept from the 
start to the finish, and thus the aver- 
age space was learned. The figures 
were then put into tables of feet, 
yards and furlongs, and it was found 
that it would take a snail exactly 
fourteen days to travel a mile. 


Lemons valued at $2,653,627 were 
exported from Palermo, Italy, to the 
In 1904 
the shipments amounted to $2,132,760. 


United States during 1905. 


The population of Vladivostok, Si- 
beria, on Jan. 1, 1906, was 41,862, of 
which 34,392 were males and 7,470 


were females. 


THE FARMER FEEDS THEM ALL 
“The farmer’s trade is one of worth, 
He’s partner with sky and earth, 
He’s partner with the sun and rain, 
And no man loses for his gain, 
And men may rise and men may 
fall, 
But the farmer, he must feed them 
all. 


“The farmer dares his mind to speak, 

He has no gift nor place to seek, 

To no man living need he bow; 

The man who walks behind the plow 
Is his own master, whate’er befall, 
And king or beggar, he feeds us 

alle 


—Old Song. 


When writing advertisers kindly 
mention you saw their “adv.” in The 


Southern Farmer. 


Se 
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Farmers Put Your 


Money in the 
Ground 


Jr 


IN BIRMINGHAM GROUND, we mean. It is the safest and bes | 
investment in the South, yielding anywhere from 10 to 25 per cent 

in a very short time. This is because Birmingham is now 
manufacturing steel on an extended basis, and cannot fail to become one 

of the great industrial cities of the United States. Millions of dollar 

are to be spent in developments in the next twelve months, and the 
nflux of population will be enormous. Therefore those who buy resi- 
dence property NOW are certain to reap rich returns. 

Ours is the leading real estate company in Birmingham. We own 
more property than all the others combined. Our residence holdings 
are.scattered all over the city, affording a wide range of selection. 

°® We will take pleasure in advising with you as to investments in 
Birmingham real estate. You may ask any bank as to our standing. 


Correspondence promptly answered. 


Birmingham Realty 
a @ Company 2B 


2118 First Avenue @ Birmingham, Ala. 
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THE REELEY CURE 


22 2 BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 222 


If one of our loved ones becomes ill, we send for the family physician a 
once, and that is right; but when one of them contracts the DRINK or DRUG 
Did 
’: that something deeper, 


abit we first think of the best or easiest way to persuade them to ‘‘ quit.” 
ou know that it is no longer a question of ‘‘ quitting’ 
more complex and serious is at stake? Mere moral suasion is no longer of avail; 
prayers of good mothers do not suffice; have you not seen all this tried and failure 


every time? Why? 


WHY? WHY? WHY? WHY? 


Because it is beyond the domain of Minister and Mother’s prayer. 


WHY? 


It is a 
physical disease you are contending with. Medical skill and attention are re- 
quired, and twenty-six years of unremitting toil on the part of the best men of the 
medical profession have shown that these diseased men need more than moral 
suasion and force to save them. The results of twenty-six years practical work 
show that the KEELEY CuRE,based upon medical certainties, save gt of every Io0o 
who try the treatment. It saves all who want to be saved, and the others are not 
worth the effort. 


Sometimes we are asked, does the treatment injure the MAN? 


As- Editor of this paper, what can you tell men who are in 
Well, 
We say, and can prove it, that there is no 


earnest? 
does liquor or drugs injure the MAN? 
case of record where the treatment injured in the least. What can you say of 
liquor and the deadly drugs? ; 

A comparison of the evils of the two is ridiculous. Are you interested? Have 
you a son, or other relative, who ought to be inthe KEELEY INstiITUTE? It is far 
more honorable to send him there than to give him money to spend in the bar- 


rooms. 


An enquiry will bring all needed information. 


The Keeley Cure, B’ham, Ala. 
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Thrift & the New Year 


You ought not to let this year grow old without making a 
‘start in laying by some of your income. 

The best way to save is through an account in the largest 
and strongest savings bank you know about. 

We willappreciate your account, ro matter how smallit may be. 


i, 


Birm’gham Trust & Savings Co 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $250,000 Deposits $4,000,000 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA | 


Fats Sear] 
C. F. ENSLEN, President ) CHAS. E. THOMAS, Vice-President 
E. F. ENSLEN, Coshier WM. C. STERRETT, Assistant Cashier 
E. K. CAMPBELL, Counsel V. E. WERTHEINER, ..* ih 


Jefferson County Savings Bank 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Established 1885 - - . . - 21 Years Old. 
Capital Paid Up - - - - - $100,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - - - - $140,000.00 
Resources - - - - - = =  $1,400,000.00 


Transacts a general banking business and invites the accounts of the Farmers, Merchants, Mechanics and Manufacturers 
Allows interest on Savings and Special Time Deposits. 


Small as well as large acccunts solicited. 


WILL LEND MONEY TO THE FARMERS ON THEIR COTTON AT REASONABLE RATES OF INTEREST 


=) 


“4d 
4 


LDevoled to the 
~ Matresls. of Aoriewtwre, Horticulture. 

Jive Stock ame Good Horses inn the SoU. 
Olly Publication of Wks Kind 1p Alabama. 


| LY Fe 


Birmingham, Ala. FE EB R UA RY, 19 O7 Price Five Cents 
iene eae Py 


THE ABOVE CUT IS FROM A PICTURE OF A FIELD OF COTTON 
THAT AVERAGED TWO BALES PER ACRE LAST YEAR 


Volume 20 Number 25. 
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The Most Attractive Combination Offer Ever Made to the Public 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


‘We Will Mail the Following $2 Proposition 


By special combination arrangement with 


THE HOME COMPANION 
and Amzi Godden Seed Company 


Makes the following d ibed attracti ffer 
The Southern Farmer usin aernneisbesatietee oe 


{., The HOME COMPANION contains each 
Read Carefully month over 64 pages of the choicest read- 
ing for every member of the home, beautifully and profusely illus- 


trated, written by the ablest writers. Subscription price $1 a year. 
This is the best magazine published for housekeepers and little folks. _ 


We offer the above magazine for one year, the 
following Collection of Seed, with a year’s 
subscription to the Southern Farmer, for $1.00 


S A E D C O L. le =) (e ak | O N Twenty Full Packets of Tested 
GARDEN & FLOWER SEED 

I paper Beets, Dark Blood Turnip. I paper Radish, Scarlet Globe. 
1 paper Beets, Long Blood. I paper Squash, Early White Bush. 
I paper Cabbage, Birmingham Favorite. I paper Turnips, Early Flat Dutch. 
I paper Cabbage, Early Jersey Wakefield. I paper Tomato, Godden’s Early Prolific. 
1 paper Collards, Georgia White Head. I paper Pepper, Bell or Bull Nose. 
1 paper Collards, Georgia Cabbage. I paper Cantaloupe, Rocky Ford Gem. 
I paper Cucumber, Early White Spine. — 1 paper Dwarf Mixed Nasturtium. 
I paper Lettuce, Godden’s Early Cabbage or Butter. I paper Choice Mixed Sweet Peas. 
1 paper Okra, White Velvet. i paper Mixed Candytuft. 
1 paper Mustard, Mammoth Curled. I paper Dianthus Mixed Pinks. 


R b That we are giving you a year’s subscription to the Home Companion, which 
emembper costs $1.00; a year’s subscription to the Southern Farmer, at 50 cents, and a 
collection of twenty packets of seed, which cost 50 cents, a total of $2.00, all for $1.00. Remit by 
post office or express money order or currency to the 


SOUTHERN FARMER PUBLISHING CO 


Tell Your Friends About This Offer .#. Birmingham, Alabama 
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THE SOUTHERN FARMER PUBLISHING CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
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COMMENTARIES 


SELEEEEEEEEEEELEEEEEEEEELELELLELLELELELELEELEEEEEEEEEEEEEELELLELELELEEELEEEEEEELELE LEE EELALELESSELELLELESED 


PAPER. FROM COTTON STALKS. 
* The manufacture of paper from the 
fibre of the cotton stalk is one of the 
latest inventions which are said to 
have passed the experimental stage. 
It is asserted that all grades of paper, 
from the best form of linen to the 
can be manufactured 
In addition to 


lowest grade, 
from cotton stalks. 
this, a variety of by-products, such as 
alcohol, nitrogen, material for gun 
cotton and smokeless powder can also 
be secured in paying quantities. Mills 
for use of cotton stalks in that way 
‘nay become general in cotton grow- 
ing States. It is estimated that on 
an area of land producing a bale of 
cotton, at least one ton of stalks can 
be gathered. Upon this basis, from 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 tons of raw 
‘material could be secured for the pro- 
‘duction of paper, which would in- 
“crease the value of the South’s cotton 
‘crop nearly $10,000,000. 

~ According to a letter in the Manu- 
Record, 


“company has been organized under 


facturers’ of Baltimore, a 
the laws of Maine, with a capital stock 
of $15,000,000, preferred and common, 
-for the purpose of manufacturing pulp 
Mr. 
the 
Southern Cotton Association, has just 


‘and paper from cotton «stalks. 


Harvie Jordan, president -of 


been elected president—Exchange. 


MANURE FROM ONE HORSE. 


A horse voids in a year about gone 
and one-half tons of liquid and seven 
tons This is 
worth from $30 to $50 when applied 
‘to soils in New England or other 


of solid excrement. 


high-priced land. The value of ma- 
mnure depends more on the nearness of 
the land to a market than to the bulk 
As the dis- 
‘tance from the market increases, the 


other 


‘or weight of the manure. 


value of manure decreases, 
things being equal, until at last it be- 
comes not a paying business to move 
§t at all. The writer of this little para- 
graph has seen large quantities of 
tich manure in a Missouri cattle yard, 
which a tenant for one year could, 
by no calculation that could be made, 
arrive at a conclusion that he could 
afford to haul it to a field on the 
farm and spread ‘it on fairly good land 
to be sown in wheat, without a loss 
-on the usual average crop. An ar- 
‘rangement was made with the land- 
-Jord, the manure put on the land as 
desired, and an account kept of the 
cost which showed a loss to the ten- 
‘ant, had he moved it for the increased 
yield on one crop. But barnyard ma- 


nure is never exhausted in the growth 


s 


“happily 


of one crop. In the case referred to, 
the increase in two crops more than 
paid the cost of moving the manure 
and left the land in a very perceptibly 
better condition than at first. There 
is probably not now a farm in Mis- 


souri where it will not pay, and pay 


largely, to utilize all the manure that 


can be made on it, no matter how 
rich naturally the land may be. 


When weeds appear in lawns it is 
sometimes difficult to eradicate them, 
the 


mowed, as it may happen that dwarf 


even when lawn “is frequently 
weeds will drop seed, while other 
weeds are propagated by sending out 
roots in every direction, from which 
The best way to 


destroy such weeds is to pour about 


young plants come. 


one teaspoonful of sulphuric acid on 
the crown of each weed, as no plant 
can stand effects of such treatment. 


FRENCH FARMERS PROSPER. 


Although many French peasant far- 
mers are compelled to live extremely 
thrifty lives, barely making both ends 
meet, ex- 


my experience in France, 


tending over many years, and assisted 


by unusual facilities, teaches me that 
they are practically a prosperous peo- 
ple, and that, if they live simply and 
work hard, their lives are examples of 
contentment and happiness, while 
they form the backbone of the na- 
tion. 

Prosperity is a relative term, but it 
does not consist in mere money-mak- 
ing. if he is 
able to obtain clothing 


A man is prosperous 
food, 


other necessaries of 


and 
life by his own 
exertions, and especially under his 
own vine and fig tree, and to live 


in consequence. Men may 


differ as to what constitutes a suffi- 


ciency, for they may be rich in this - 


world’s goods and still be unsatisfied, 
and here is a source. of unhappiness 
and disconient. 

to milk, 


Co-operation in relation 


butter’ and cheese production has ef-. 


fected marvelous changes among the 


peasant farmers of France. In one 
parish, which I take as an example of 
many, there was but a handful of 
milking cows fifteen years ago; there 
are now 9,000. Three years ago there 
were 3,300 co-operative dairies in a 
given number of districts in which the 
system was unknown, but where the 
work is still increasing, and in which 
253,000,000 gallons of milk were han- 
dled. The French, 


a smaller quantity of meat alive and 


moreover, import 


dead than they export, sending from 


. 


their own farms 5,750,000 cattle an- 
nually to the butcher at a wholesale 
valuation of forty-four millions ster- 
ling. 


I take another example from a 


whole sheaf. Staying with a land- 


‘Qwner in Touraine, himself a farmer 


on a large scale, I found that his work 
people were almost all owners of a 
cottage and a hectare (2% acres) of 
land, the chief produce of which was 
wine, the pure juice of the grape be- 


ing sold and the refuse retained for ' 


their own consumption. I inquired 
how it had been possible for these 
people to become owners of such 
sweet little properties. The answer 
was ptactically that saving for this 
particular purpose was inherent in 
their nature, and that. the young, in 
commencing their life work, left with 
their employer from the start a por- 
tion of their wages, to which they 
systematically added week by week or 
month by month until the time arrived 
Batt 
“how are you able to spare 
their 
The reply is worthy of the 
“They,” he said, 


“have the good sense not to ask for 


for.a purchase to be effected. 
I asked, 1 
your 

land?” 


man who made it. 


employes to cultivate 


leave of absence when they are really 
needed, while I haye the good sense 
not to refuse when they can be spar- 
eal 
equally simple-and as typical as the 
There was thrift with labor 
and entire absence of drunkenness 


In this parish the homes are 
people. 


supplemented by happiness and con- 
tentment. 


The French have the advantage of a 
parcels post which enables them to 
transmit anything from butter and 
cheese to oil and wine; indeed, any 
class ‘of postable produce, including 
live poultry—which I have myself re- 
ceived, cash on delivery—to buyers in 
They 


and 


other countries than their own. 
are inherent lovers of the soil, 
consequently lovers of labor, without 
which they could not retain their land. 
There is less desire for fine clothes 
than with us, their Sunday best last- 
ing for a generation; while their visits 
to church and to market, with their 
produce before them; are a hundred 
times more numerous than those trips 
to town which constitute a growing 
fascination to the rural classes of this 
country. They possess the great ad- 
vantage of the farm school and school 
farm, through which many a peasant 
boy has found his way to college and 
to position. 

In the aggregate the peasant farmer 
of France ‘is rich; he is the best of 


inches. 


Sere ae 


citizens; and the system of which he 


is an example is, if I am any judge 


whatever, most conducive to the hap- 
piness and prosperity of his country.— 


London Mail. 


RUSSIA BUYING WHEAT. 

Russia has become an importer of 
wheat. From cabled statements there 
seems to be little doubt that owing to 
crop failure in most of the Russian 
grain raising districts there will not 
only be no exportable surplus avail- 
able this spring, but that the Czar’s 
government will have to spend many 
millions for the purchase of grain in 
the world’s market. 


open February 


7 a sale of 200,000 bushels of durum 
wheat was made in Chicago for ship- 
ment to Russia. This durum, or mac- 
aroni wheat, as it is sometimes called, 
has not long been a member of the 
Seed of its kind 
was first brought over in 1899, when 


Mark A. Carleton, cerealist of the De- 


American crop list. 


partment of Agriculture, obtained in 
the Volga district of Russia a small 
This seed 


promised so well in its yield that in 


quantity of thirty bushels. 


1900 a further importation: of 1,0¢0 
bushels was made by the government, 
and from that small beginriing the 
1906 crop of durum wheat amounting 
to 50,000,000 bushels has been devel- 
oped. The two Dakotas raised the 
bulk of this fifty-million-bushel yield, 
but it is stated. by Mr. Carleton that 
best 


grain of this kind so far grown here. 


western Kansas produces the 

It is a peculiar coincidence that the 
shipment of durum wheat just arrang- 
ed for in Chicago is destined for the 
very place from which the-first im- 
In Si- 


under 


portation of seed was made. 
beria durum wheat does well 
an annual rainfall of only eight to ten 
Mr. 


was in Chicago when this Russian or- 


Carleton, who curiously 
der was placed, states that the most 
arid portions of the United States suit- 
ed to the growing of this grain have a 
rainfall amounting to fifteen inches. 
In Russia, according to the same au- 
thority, durum wheat demands a pre- 
mium of five to seven cents over the 
spring varieties, whereas here it sells 
at a discount of from eight to fifteen 
cents the bushel. In this connection 
Mr. Carleton directs attention to the 
fact that though the millers in this 
country hold they can not use durum 
wheat to advantage, the same roller 
used here in the 


process is general 


Russian flour mills, and that. Russian 
white bread is held in high estima- 


tion.— Exchange. 
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CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. We Want the Farmers’ ek and Daughters to MAHE THEMSELVES AT HOME in This Corner 


No women have as good an oppor- 
tunity to engage in some business en- 


terprise at home as farmers’ wives 


and daughters. Fruits, vegetables, 
milk, butter, eggs, poultry, honey, 
herbs, silk worms, and wool, all: pos- 


sess possiblities. 

If a man is left alone on the farm 
with a family to support and the work 
to do, he is a pretty helpless piece of 
but 


proven herself equal to the 


humanity; many a woman has 
task of 
supporting the family by managing 
and at the same time attend- 
This is 


possible because, to women belongs 


the farm, 


ing to their home duties. 
the ability to keep the life principles 
of a home in operation more than a 
man. When women engage in farm 
enterprises, a strong man can be hired 
for the heavy work, which with a wo- 
man’s good executive ability and fru- 


gal planning, almost insures success. 


A woman or girl’s principal part in 
the home should be to brighten the 


home by their smiles, pleasant and 


encouraging remarks. Keeping things 


neat, preparing tempting ‘dishes, and 


in many other ways throw sunshine 


around the home. A thought about 
these things will make the men happy 
and the women will be made happy 


then. 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL. 
You never can tell when you send a 
word, 
Like 


By a blind 


an arrow shot from a bow 
archer, be it cruel or kind, 
Just where it will go. 
It may pierce the breast of your dear- 
est friend, 
Tipped with its poison or balm; 
To stranger's heart in life’s great 
mart, 


It may carry its pain or its calm. 


You never can tell when you do an act 
Just what the result will be, 
3ut with every deed you ‘are sowing 
a seed, 
Though its harvest you may not 
See, 
Each kindly act is an acorn dropped 
In God’s 


Though you may not know, 


productive soil, 
yet the 
tree shall grow, 


And shelter the brows that toil. 


You never can tell what your thoughts 
will do 
_ In bringing you hate or love, 
For thoughts are things, and their airy 
wings 
Are swifter than carrier dove. 


They follow the law of the universe— 


Each thing must create its kind— 
And they speed o’er the track to bring 
you back 
Whatever went out from your mind. 
—Selected by Miss V. Starr, Delaware 


IN THE KITCHEN. 
Mirse tivo ely. Ohio; 


prepare beef for drying. 


tells how to 
We salt our 
meat on board or chopping block with 
dry salt. For the first salting mix 
“well a scant teaspoonful of saltpetre, 
a teaspoonful of black pepper and a 
pint of salt. Rub the meat well all 


over, and leave lie for four or five 
days, or until the salt is all absorbed, 
then repeat. If the pieces are. large, 
go over it the third time, but only 
with common salt, after which hang 
up to smoke and dry, smoking about 
ten days. This makes excellent dried 
beef. 


way to keep it from becoming dry, but 


We have never found any good 


when. it is too dry we soak it in cold 
water for several days before we wish 


to use it, which softens it wonderfully. 


DON’T TRY” TO DRIVE YOUR 
HUSBAND. 

The old proverb says: “There are 
three things which can be managed 


a kid glove, a fire, 


only by coaxing 

and a man.” 
Take my advice and never try any 

(he 


woman, married or single, who fights 


other method with a husband. 
rights has a hard struggle, 
fail at last; 


takes them graciously is allowed to 


for her 


often to while she who 
wall off freely, if not invited to come 
back again. 

Any 


even a small degree of diplomacy may 


married woman gifted with 


have her own way quite as much, if 


not more, than is good for her, if 
only she be careful always to defer 
to her nominal lord and master and 
never to allow anyone, himself least 
or all, 


able to persuade him that her way is 


to suspect that she has been 
his own. The secret of her power lies 
in a nutshell—it is the power behind 
the throne which never openly asserts 
itself. 

All men hate to be ruled; indeed, no 
man will be if he knows it. The wo- 


man who is truly mistress of her 


household never fails to set her hus- 


band upon a pedestal and insist that 


all the household shall honor him as 
lord and master thereof. 
Deference to her husband is the 


drop of oil which keeps the wheels of 


the domestic machinery running 


smoothly. 


“one cupful of warm water, 


A PLEA FOR GIRLS. 

There is nothing better for a girl, 
sometimes, than a little hearty praise 
when performing household duties. 
Many good people whom we know 
act in a directly opposite manner, and 
think nothing better than fault-finding 
and blame. We find sore burdens 
enough, bitterness and pain and hard 
work enough in our lives to depress 
us and keep us humble. A _ hearty 
word of commendation or even a look 
of appreciation will brighten the heart 
and send a girl ahead with new hope 
and energy, and if given in the right 
moment will do her no harm. We 
know of girls who are really heart 
starved for a little praise and appre- 
ciation of the many small deeds they 
accomplish from day to day, and be- 
come wayward and depressed for the 
lack of appreciation from their par- 
ents, who really think they are using 


their children in a kindly manner. 


CHARMING NEGLIGEES. 

A fascinating little coat for wear at 
the breakfast table, these cool morn- 
ings, is a light blue albatross with col- 
The 


above a 


lar and cuffs of white taffeta. 


edges are featherstitched 


binding of satin ribbon. 


Another is of mauve flannel with 


scalloped edges worked in white silk 
: ‘ 


button-hole stitch, and finished »with 


a dot of mauve silk. More elaborate 
ones are made of alternate stripes of 
flowered ribbon and lace. 

Ribbon is used in profusion on all 
sorts of negligee garments and laces 
of all kind are employed with fine ef- 


fect. 


STEAM PUDDING. 
One cupful of New Orleans mo- 


lasses, One cupful chopped raisins, 


yolks of 
two eggs, one teaspoonful of soda, 
two cupfuls of flour. For the sauce: 
One cupful of sugar and whites of 


two eggs beaten to a stiff froth. 


FELINE INGENUITY. 
Short—“I thought you were going 
to drown that cat.” 
Long—“Well, they say a cat has 
nine lives, but this one has twenty, [ 
think. 


into a tub of water 


Why, I actually put that cat 
and tied a brick 
round its neck; and what do you 
think?” 

Short—‘‘Goodness knows.” 


Long—“Well, this morning .when I 


went to look at the tub the cat had _ 


swallowed all the water and was sit- 


ting on the brick.” 


HOW TO UTILIZE BROKEN 
CHINA. 

When the next breakage takes place 
in the house I would suggest that my 
readers collect all the pieces, great 
and small, and carefully put them on 
one side. I have no doubt by the 
time the long winter evenings are here 
the collection will have grown rather 
formidable. 
to make them into 
ty.” 

A largé size pudding dish makes a 


I want to tell you how 
“a thing of beau- 


very handsome flower bowl when dec- 
Pro- 
cure some putty, and spread on the 


orated in the following manner: 
bowl with a palette knife. Take your 
pieces of china and press them into 
the putty; put them as close together 
as possible, but do not let them over- 
no piece of china 


lap each other; 


should be large. Before the putty is 
put on the dish the pieces of china 
should be arranged on a piece of pa- 
per as they are intended to be placed 
on the bowl, so that all the pieces may 
be quickly laid on the DaCEY before it 


hardens.. 


JUST A THOUGHT: 

The flowers of love and sweetness 
that we can give those about us when 
hungry for love and sympathy, are 
Kind words 


spoken are far more fragrant and last- 


life’s richest offerings. 
ing than bushels of natural flowers 
heaped upon the casket only to wither 
and die without the sense of apprecia- 
tion. A life that thus goes out in the 
good that it may do in its quiet hours 
reaps the fruits of its labor, for when 
alone with God has the peace of mind 
that gives sweet communion with the 


Holy Spirit. 


KNIFE OR AXE. 
The waiter-girl knew a thing or two 
about table etiquette. So she sniffed 


scornfully as she said, “It’s not our 


custom to serve a knife with pie.” 


“No?” remarked the patron, in sur- 
, 


srise. “Then bring me an axe.” 
i > 


In the olden days genius found 
plenty of room at the top—but it was 
in the attic. Now génius can afford 


its own roof garden. 


The best of all hospitality is to 
keep the door of the home open to 


new ideas. 


One sure way to get poor is to 
waste time saving money on bargain 


sales. 
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THE SOUTHERN FARMER 


Silver Laced Wyandotte 
Owned by The Editor 


FACTS ABOUT EGGS. 

A good egg will sink in’ water. 

Stale eggs are glassy and smooth of 
shell. 

A fresh egg has a lime-like surface 
to its-shell. 

The boiled eggs which adhere to 
the shells are freshly laid. 

Eggs packed in bran for a long time 
smell and taste nasty. 

Thin shells are cause by a lack of 
gravel, 
eggs. 

After an egg has been laid a day 


etc., among the hens laying 


or more the shell comes off easily 
when boiled. 

If an egg is clean and golden in ap- 
pearance when held to the light it is 
good; if too dark or spotted, it is bad. 
—The Southern Fruit Grower. 

POULTRY NOTES. 

See that your chickens are supplied 
with plenty of good water—this helps 
to keep them healthy. 


Do not have your roost high. Two 


or three feet are high enough. Large 
birds bruise their feet by flying down 


from high roosts. 


Keep a nest egg in the nest. A por- 
celain or china egg is good enough; 
hens will lay in nest where a nest egg 
is in preference to nest without them. 
Yhe china nest egg is a good thing 
to give a broody hen to start with, be- 


fore it is safe to risk her with real 


eggs. 


It is poor economy to start hatch- 
ing eggs with a so-called cheap incu- 
bator. You are likely to lose a lot of 
fine eggs and get discouraged with 
incubators. Get the best incubators 
and brooders, study the directions 


carefully and go by them, and you will 
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have a success with incubators. They 
are proving profitable. 

Charcoal, surphur, oyster shells 

ground, crystal grit, crushed bone, 


are fine to have in boxes for the 


chickens to pick. They will keep 


healthy and pay better by having 


these in the yard. 


Change your feed occasionally, giv- 
ing a mixed grain feed, then give a 
food. 
corn—more wheat and kaffir corn will 
be better. 


chickens to pick. 


mash Do not feed too much 
Have some green for your 
If you have no place 
to grow this, then get cabbage, tur- 
green and give 


nips, or some other 


it to them. 


BEGIN AT ONCE, 


If you have not mated up your 
breeding hens for this season do not 
delay, but do so at once, even though 
you do not keep thoroughbred fowls. 


This habit of allowing a hundred or 


" more hens and a proportionate num- 


ber of males irrespective of health or 
quality running together at large will, 
beyond doubt, result in weaklings that 
produce poor layers and still worse 
market fowls. 


If one is prepared for keeping poul- 


try, the question of mating pens from 


which to get eggs for hatching is a 
simple one, but those who have not 
provided yards, and this is done on 
most farms, a pen should be built and 
about twelve hens and one male of 
the choicest fowls should be confined. 
If many eggs are hatched, build more 
yards. In this way the quality can 
be improved each year and soon we 
will have less complaint about the 
poultry not paying for the food they 


eat, 


PREPARE FOR YOUNG CHICKS. 

The hatching season will soon be 
with us and no time should be lost in 
makmg suitable arrangements for car- 
ing for them. It will not do to wait 
until the chicks are hatched and then 
trust to luck. 


chicken’s life 


The first month of a 
determines its future 
worth, and we cannot afford to neg- 
lect them and allow them to become 
stunted.. From the time they are 
hatched until they have left the moth- 


When 


from the nest they must be 


er they must be looked after. 
taken 
kept in a dry, warm ‘and light place, 
and be left quietly there until hungry, 
which ,will be in about twenty-four 
hours, then some kind of light food, 
such as stale crackers or rolled oats 
should be placed before 


with grit 


them. Water must be provided, but 
should be 


their getting wet. 


so arranged as to prevent 


Gradually the food must be increas- 
first 


when they will begin to hustle about 


ed until the week has passed, 


and scratch, after which you will have 


but little trouble in caring for them. 


MOVING HENS. 
Fowls are very fond of their home 
dislike to be 


not a profitable busi- 


and they very much 


moved. It is 
ness to move them unless it is abso- 


lutely necessary. If eggs are the ob- 


ject sought it is very important that 


laying hens should not be moved 


from one location to another while 
laying, as it will diminish the supply 
of eggs. Where it is possible to do 
so, pullets that are intended as lay- 


rs should be brought up within sight 


PRLORELAGADILALAAS AH AADESAMH SHAD 
BELLE MEADE POULTRY FARM 


Headquarters 
B.rred White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, Buff and 
White Wyandottes, Buff and Brown Leghorns, Buff Cochins, Light Brahmas, 
@ Buff Orpingtons, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks and Golden Seabright Bantams. 
We only showed at the State Fair and Birmingham Poultry Show last season. 
We made a clean sweep on Barred Rock, White Wyandottes and White Rock 
and received our share of prizes in other breeds, winning 73 ribbons and many 
If you want stock that will please you, 
Special offer to first one ordering from each count in Alabama. 


Eggs $2.00 for 15—$3.00 for 30—$5.00 for 50. 
BELLE MEADE POULTRY FARM 
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For the following breed: 
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specials at the two shows. 
furnish it. 


Stock for Sale: 


Route No. 2. 
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of the location they are to occupy 


when they begin laying. On the con- 
trary, if it is desirable to delay the 
laying of a hen or a pullet for any 
that is 


reason, all necessary. is to 


move them from one locality to an- 
other and the business is done. This 


is sometimes done among fanciers 
when it is desired that they put their 
energies into growth instead of eggs. 
Sometimes a broody hen may be brok- 
en up by moving her nest from one 
locality to another. And especially is 
this true where new companions are 


given.—Poultry News. 
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’ S.C. White Minorcas : 
@ First Prize Winners at Birmingham 1906 Show 

e Eggs $1.50 for 15 3 
< : Address % 
t Turkey Creek Poultry Farm ¢ 
. Morris, Ala. $ 
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BUFF WYANDOTTES $ 


EXCLUSIVELY : First Cockerell, Hen and Pullet, 
Second and Third Hen at Birmingham 1906 Show @ 


EGGS $2.50 per Setting of Fifteen $ 


M. H. BEMISS . 
-O. Box 865 Birmingham, Ala. . 
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Single Comb R. I. Reds. 


My stock is the best. 


Quick Growers 4nd Fine Layers. 
Eggs and Stock For Sale. 
Write for 1907 Circular. 


L. K. Terrell, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


S. C. White Leghorns and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks 


First prize winners at Birmingham, Ala., 
and Knoxville, Tenn. 


Eggs $2.00 for 15. 
E. 0. Howle, Birmingham, Ala. 
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POULTRY SUPPLIES 


AMZI GODDEN SEED CO. 


Carry the most complete line-in Poultry Supplies in the South, includ- 
ing Incubators, Brooders, Bone Mills, Poultry Founts, Feed Boxes, Beef 
‘scraps, Cut Clover, Crushed Oyster Shell, Kafr Corn, Chicken Wheat, 
Chick Feed, Scratch Feed, and all other requisites for raising Poultry. 
GODDEN’S GUARANTEED SORE HEAD CURE will positively 


cure sore heads on chickens, scaley legs, kill head lice. 


per box, postpaid. 


Price 25 cts. 


Write for our Poultry Price List. 


AMZI GODDEN SEED CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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This article on alfalfa is part of a 
very.instructive bulletin by Mr. G. B. 
Amzi Godden 
They 


McVay, president ‘of 
Seed Co., of Birmingham, Ala. 
mail these bulletins free to those in- 
terested. In writing them mention 


the Southern Farmer. 


Description. 

Besides the widely known Alfalfa 
(Medicago Sativa) there is another 
variety known as Tuskestan Alfalfa 
that is grown to considerable extent 
United States. 


in the This variety, 


while possessing some advantages 
over the common Alfalfa in the north- 
western part of the United States, is 
of no special consequence to the 
South, and is eliminated in this bulle- 
tin. The seed of Alfalfa are kidney 
shaped, about one-twelfth of an inch 
long and half as thick, and are borne 
in spirally twisted pods. The color 
of the seed will vary considerably, 
Owing to age, stage of ripeness and 
moisture present when harvested. The 


proper color for good seed is a light 


egg yellow to yellowish brown. The 
brighter the seed the fresher and bet- 
ter they are, as a usual thing. Dark 


colored seed is usually a sign of age, 
and such seed should be tested as to 
vitality before planting. 

Alfalfa is a perennial; that is, it 
will continue growing for more than 
two years; in fact, Alfalfa, with proper 
management, will tast almost indefi- 
nitely. Many fields in the West are 
known to be fifteen to twenty years 


old, and some few as old as forty to 
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fifty years. When the plants appear 
above ground they are delicate and of 
The 


plants grow upright, branching and 


a beautiful emerald green color, 


attain a height of one to three feet. 
Its leaves are smooth and three-part- 
ed, each part being broadest above the 
The 
three parts are usually of the same 


middle and rounded in outline. 


size, but the leaves vary a good deal 
A full 
grown leaf should be about an inch 


on different parts of the plant. 


long and one-fourth of an inch wide 
at its widest point. The flower is pur- 
ple, and distributed on different parts 
of the stalk in clusters. 

The roots of Alfalfa are white, have 
a peculiar pungent, acrid, bitter taste, 
and grow to an enormous size. A 
six-year-old plant will often possess 
a main root as large as a man’s arm. 
The roots are branching, but all have 
a downward tendency and penetrate 
the soil to great depths. 

The growth above ground is made 
from a crown at the apex of the main 
root. In old plants some of the larger 
roots seem to be productive of new 
crowns, and it will be observed that 
such plants are many-headed. Owing 
to this peculiarity of growth is why 
Alfalfa 


can be seriously damaged 


where grazed so close that the crowns . 


will be injured. In every case new 
growth is directly from the root, as 
no new growth is ever made from the 
old stems. 

Alfalfa. is a leguminous plant; that 
is to say, it-has the power to utilize 
the free 


nitrogen gas of the air 


’ through the work of bacteria on its 


roots. Just how this plant is able to 
do this will be fully explained in this 
bulletin under the heading “Inocula- 
tion.” 

Object in Growing Alfalfa. 

The primary object in growing Al- 
falfa is to make money out of it, the 
same as any Other farm crop. Alfalfa 
is chiefly used in Alabama for the 
production of hay, although it may be 
grazed, cut and fed green for soiling 
food, or used as a fertilizer and soil 
renovator. There is unquestionably 
more profit in the hay, whether it is 
sold off the farm or all fed to stock. 

\lfalfa growing on 
adaptable soils and with the proper 
management should yield a minimum 
of three tons of hay to the acre, and 
five to six tons is always possible. 


‘Three tons is a very conservative es- 


timate, and ‘shouldbe taken as a basis 
for profit figuring. The market price 
of Alfalfa hay in Alabama at the farm 
or shipping station during the years 
of 1902, 1903, 1904 and 1905 has been 
$13 to $15 per ton, so taking the mini- 
mum the value of the crop is seen to 
be $39 per acre. These figures, of 
course, are much higher than obtain 
in the West, but it should be remem- 
bered that the excessive freight rates 
from the West make up the difference. 
The yield is larger in the West, but 
the expense in growing and getting it 
to market is much greater, so the net 
profits in Alabama exceed those in the 
West. 


tending a crop of Alfalfa in Alabama, 


Investigating the expense at- 


reports have varied from. $1.50 to $2 
per ton to cut, cure and market the 
crop. Taking the minimum expense 
as a basis and the average yield of 
three tons, it is seen that the expense 
is $6 per acre. It will also be noticed 
that the net income from an acre is 
$33. 


a farmer to draw his own compari- 


From these figures it is easy for 


sons and conclusions. 

Analysis of Alfalfa hay grown in 
Alabama, according to the eéxperi- 
ment station at Auburn, Ala., is as 
follows: Protein, 14 per cent.; starch 
and .sugar, 43 per cent.; fat, 2 per 
cent.; fibre, +25) perecent mash 7aper 
cent.; water, 9 per cent. The analysis 
of alfalfa will vary considerably, de- 
pending much on the quality of the 
It will 


be noticed that Alfalfa hay is almost 


hay and soil where grown. 


a complete ration, but is deficient in 
starch, fats and fibre, and in order to 
get the best results with alfalfa it is 
necessary to feed a good amount of 
corn fodder, ensilage, 


corn stover, 


wheat or oat straw, or any other 


coarse hay with it. 


Alfalfa can be profitably used for 
soiling; that is, cut and fed green to 
live stock, and as it is available for 
this purpose very early in the spring, 
much can be saved in the way of other 


necessary food. Alfalfa remains green 
throughout the year, except during 
parts of the colder months, as Decem- 
ber, January and February—the 
length of the green period depending 
much on the weather. 

Alfalfa has never been pastured in 
Alabama to any. considerable extent, 
although hogs can be pastured on it 
without any serious danger, and it is 
positively astonishing the effect it has, 
especially on young hogs. One can 
almost see them grow, and the amount 
of corn for finishing can be largely 
decreased. It is claimed that one acre 
of alfalfa will furnish pasturage for 
from ten to twenty hogs during the 
season. It is extremely doubtful if it 
is profitable to pasture alfalfa with 
cows or horses. There is danger of 
bloat, and then the hay is too valuable 
to have it grazed off green and the 
land unnecessarily tramped. 

When a stand of alfalfa has become 
so thin as to render the crop unprofit- 
able it can be destroyed by turning 
the roots up to the sun in hot weather, 
and of course the soil will have been 
greatly benefited through the growth 
of alfalfa. 

The fertilizing constituents in a ton 
of alfalfa hay vary very widely, ow- 
ing to soils and quality of hay, but 
an average is about 45 pounds nitro- 
gen, about 12 pounds phosphoric acid 
and about 35 pounds potash, From 
this it is easy to conclude that the ma- 
nure from Alfalfa hay is worth look- 


ing after. 


Inoculating the Soil for Success With 
Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa, in common with all other 
healthy leguminous plants, is inocu- 
lated with a certain species of bac- 
teria. It is through the agencies of 
this bacteria that the plant is able to 
utilize the free nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere. . Unless a leguminous plant 
possesses the right species of bacteria 
it is no more able to utilize free nitro- 
gen gas than oats, wheat, corn, cot- 
non-leguminous 


ton or any other 


plant, and will be a drain on the nitro- 


“gen of the soil the same as cotton, 


corn, etc., but if the soil be inoculated 
with the right species of bacteria the 
plant will cease, in a large measure, to 
utilize the nitrogen from the soil, but 
will begin to appropriate its supply 
from the air, store up large quantities 
on its roots, and render the soil fertile. 
From this any one can see the import- 
ance of inoculation with any legume, 
and it is the purpose here to make in- 
oculation understood. It is important 
to remember that most leguminous 
plants, or, more plainly, fertilizing 
plants, are possessed of a different 
species of bacteria. For example, the 
bacteria common with cow peas would 
not take hold of the roots of Alfalfa. 
The bacteria common with melilotus 


and bur clover, however, is the same 


with alfalfa. This is’ important with 
farmers already growing bur clover 
and melilotus, because where such 
plants have been growing successfully 
for two years or more there would 
be no necessity for artificial inocula- 


tion for alfalfa. 


How to inoculate and the relation 
of bacteria to a leguminous plant is 
what the farmer is interested in. If 
you will examine the roots of Lespe- 
deza (Japan clover) cow peas, clover, 
English peas, soy beans, vetches, or 
any other healthy growing legume, 
you will observe small knots,* called 
nodules, distributed on different parts 
of the roots. These nodules will vary 
in size from a pin head to a pecan; 
this is the home of the bacteria, an 
infinitesimal small organism visible 
only through a powerful microscope. 
This bacteria lives off the plant, and 
in turn supplies the plant with nitro- 
gen in a soluble form, which it is able 
to manufacture from the 
gases in the air; in short, these nod- 
ules are miniature fertilizer factories. 
The presence of these nodules on a 
leguminous plant is a sure sign that 
such plants are utilizing the free nitro- 
gen of the air, and are consequently 
inoculated plants. The absence of the 
nodules is usually a sign that the plant 
is not using the nitrogen of the air, 
but is drawing its entire supply from 
the soil, but there are exceptions to 
chy pai ay deal 

The cheapest and best way to in- 
oculate is to secure suitable bacteria 
for the seed to be sown. Bacteria for 
all classes of leguminous plants is 
now manufactured commercially and 
may be obtained from any of the dif- 
ferent seed houses. 


Bacteria at the present writing can 
be purchased at one dollar and fifty 


cents per acre, that is, this quantity of 


bacteria is sufficient to inoculate seed 
for one acre and as much as one acre 
package should be used on an acre re- 
gardless of the quantity of seed sown 
on the acre. Where large quantities of 
bacteria is wanted much lower prices 
can be secured, and it is the writer’s 
opinion that in a short time the price 
will be still lower. 

It should be understood that bac- 
teria nad the salts necessary to make 
the culture is very light and is sent 
through the mails at no cost to the 
purchaser. An acre package, more or 
less in size, consists of a small piece 
ot cotton and two small packages of 
chemicals or salts. The package of 
cotton contains the bacteria which is 
not visible to the eye; the salts are 
for the purpose of waking up the bac- 
teria and starting them to work. With 
every package printed instructions are 
enclosed, which must be followed. 

We give here the directions of one 
of the companies who manufacture 
the bacteria for commercial use; 


nitrogen 
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Procure a jar or bottle that can be 
After cool- 
ing, fill with quantity of clean water 


scalded out thoroughly. 


named on package A and add the con- 
tents of packages A and B, mixing un- 
til dissolved. Cover the jar and set 
away in a warm, shady place, avoid- 
ing a heat greater than 100 degrees 
Farenheit. At the end of twenty-four 
hours add the contents of package C 
and allow to stand until the water 
turns cloudy. “This will usually take 
place in from twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours, depending upon the tem- 
perature. 
very cold, it will require longer to 
become milky. | 
To Inoculate Seed. 

With the cloudy solution, prepared 
according to the above directions, 
thoroughly moisten the seed to be 
planted. Do not soak them. As soon 
as all the seed have been in contact 
with the solution, spread them out in 
a shady place to dry. When dry the 
seed can either be planted at once or 
kept on hand for several weeks with- 
out damage, provided they are kept 
dry and out of the sun. 


To any of the solution that may re- 


main add one gallon of water and mix 


with sand or earth. This inoculated . 


earth may be spread over the field and 


be harrowed in, adding an extra 


quantity of bacteria to the soil. 
Commercial Inoculated Seed. 

_ A great many seed houses are now 

leguminous 

but it 

is extremely doubtful if seeds already 


offering the seeds of 


plants already inoculated, 


treated can be carried in stock or 
handled commercially and still retain 
the bacteria applied in a healthy state. 
All kinds of bacteria has its enemies 
and there would be no way to tell if 
the bacteria attached to the seed 
would still be vital when seed were 
planted. All well posted authorities 
are of the opinion that inoculation 
should take place just prior to the 
time seed were to be planted when it 
is possible to use the remaining liquid 
to advantage by incorporating with 
soil, after the seed have been moist- 
ened. For this reason: it is advisable 
for the planter to do his own inocu- 
lating, then he knows that it has been 
done. There is great chance for a 
farmer to be swindled in buying seed 
claimed to be already inoculated. Of 
course there are a great many repu- 
table seed houses that would honestly 
supply you with seed properly treated, 
but they would be unable to guarantee 
that the seed would give the same re- 
sults as where the inoculation was 
done by the planter just prior to sow- 
ing. Other disreputable dealers would 
sell you seed out Of the same bag in- 
oculated or not, just as you ordered. 
It should be borne in mind though 
that inoculated’seed would be charged 


for at a much higher rate, 


If the water has been kept - 


- soil. 


Soils. 

It is a mistake to assume that al- 
falfa can be profitably grown on all 
classes of soil where proper manage- 
ment is observed and careful inocula- 


tion is effected, byt it is a fact that al- 


falfa will succeed on a large variety 
of soils under proper treatment. So 
much, depends on the contents of the 


soil, physical conditions of surface 


.soil and sub-soil that it is. impossible 


to definitely determine suitable soils 
for alfalfa except through practical 
experiments. Since alfalfa is such a 
valuable crop any farmer should be 
willing to undertake at least an ex- 
perimental plot. If a farmer discoyv- 
ers that his soil will grow alfalfa prof- 
itably his land will be considerably in- 
Land adapted to al- 


falfa, and not too far removed from a 


creased in value, 


railroad or a good local market, is 
worth to the owner at least one hun- 
dred dollars an-acre, because in less 
than five years the net profits on such 
land in alfalfa would exceed a hun- 
dred dollars an acre. A good sign of 
suitable soil for Alfalfa‘is a location 
where melilotus and bur clover grow 
luxuriantly; on such soils inoculation 
would be useless. Afi ideal soil for 
alfalfa is one rich in plant food, con- 
taining an abundance of soluble lime, 
plenty of moisture, but well drained. 


The most favorable locations in Ala- 


bama for alfalfa seem to be the rich 
prairie soils of west central Alabama. 
The soil is strong in lime, sticky when 
wet, black and of close texture. In 
some other sections growing alfalfa 
the soil is a rich sandy loam, under- 
laid by a loose and permeable sub- 
These two varieties of soil seem 
to be best adapted, but then Alfalfa is 
doing well in the South on chocolate 
uplands, grey uplands, and it is actu- 
ally succeeding in Jefferson county on 
fertile, stiff, red uplands. Alfalfa has 
generally failed in Alabama on thin, 
sandy lands, on crawfish lands, on 
dry, poor gravelly lands, and always 
on land subject to considerable over- 
flow or poorly drained 


Preparation of the Soil. 

The correct preparation of the soil 
for alfalfa is one of the important ne- 
cessities for success, and in estimat- 
ing the expense of such preparation it 
should be borne in mind that you are 
preparing for a crop that will last al- 
most indefinitely, so it is not fair to 
make comparisons with necessary ex- 
penditures for other crops that must 
be planted every year. Land intended 
for alfalfa should be previously crop- 
ped with some cleaning crop. Cot- 
ton, when well worked and kept clean, 
Mel- 
ilotus or bur clover is-a splendid crop 
to precede alfalfa, because either will 
inoculate the soil for alfalfa, besides 


answers the purpose very well. 


putting considerable vegetable matter 
in the soil; but care must be exercised 


7 


to avoid such. plants going to seed 
and appear as volunteers in the alfalfa. 
When alfalfa is to be planted in the 
fall a crop of cow, peas should precede 
and they should be sown thick enough 
to choke out all weeds. Cow peas do 
not inoculate the soil for alfalfa, but 
they act as sub-soilers and contribute 
a great amount of valuable plant food. 
The cow peas thus grown may be 
harvested for hay or turned under, 
providing it is done in time so they 
will thoroughly 

first of October. 
should be 


subsoiled. This can be accomplished 


decompose by the 
Land for alfalfa 


thoroughly plowed and 
with two good turning plows by let- 
ting one follow in the furrow made 
by the other. The deeper and more 
thorough the subsoil the better the 
results. It is positively necessary that 
two or more harrowings be given. 
The disc can be used to advantage at 
least twice, and this should be fol- 
lowed once or twice with a good 


spike-tooth harrow. Of course on 
some loose, open soils, less harrowing 
would .suffice. After this treatment 
the land should be packed with a 
heavy roller or allowed to take a rain 


for the purpose of settling the soil. 
Sowing the Seed. 


After making suitable preparations 
you are then ready to sow your seed. 
The soil should be harrowed with a 
light harrow, and ought to’ be ‘nidist; 
the seed should then be broadcasted, 
either by hand or with a broadcast 
seed sower, covered lightly with the 
Roll- 


ing is very important, especially in 


same harrow, and then rolled. 


the fall, when there is danger of dry 
weather, and it often affords sufficient 
covering itself without the harrow. 
If a farmer has a good drill it is ad- 
visable to use it in putting in Alfalfa, 
because it is possible to put the seed 
in more uniform, and a better stand 
is usually obtained and less seed is 
required. The quantity of seed neces- 
sary for an acre will depend mainly 
on quality, and it should be said here 
that only the best seed, regardless of 
price, should be planted. 

Twenty pounds of choice seed is 
the least that should be sown on an 
acre. Many successful growers sow 
It is 


very desirable to obtain a thick stand 


twenty-five and thirty pounds. 


of alfalfa to combat weeds, and then, 
too, the quality of the hay will be 
and of 


much better, course yield 


larger. It is simply absurd to try and 


economize in the matter of seed, 
either in the quality or quantity nec- 
essary for an acre. The proper time 
to sow alfalfa in the South has been 
a subject of wide discussion and dif- 
Both seasons 


ference of opinion. 


have their disadvantages. The writer 


himself is in position to know that 


(Continued on Page 13.) 
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OPPORTUNITIES OF 
THE SOUTHERN FARMER. 
With the ideal seasons we have in 
the South, unexcelled in any section 
of the country, the many varieties of 
soil, the Southern Farmer should be, 
and can be the most successful and 
independent class of business men. 
Col. R. J. Redding, who had made 
an address before a farmers’ institute 
dealing a great deal on the successful 
farming, was once asked by a farmer, 
PLortell something about the poor far- 
mer.” He said, “There was no excuse 
for a poor farmer, and the only ex- 
planation he could give for one, was 
Let all of us 


statement, 


ignorance and laziness.” 


think more about this 
study the character of the lands we 
are cultivating, see what kind of plant 
food it needs, study the different kinds 
of crops you intend planting, and get 
the proper fertilizer for them, also 
give the proper quantity per acre. 
Plow your lands deep; you will find 
there will be a great increase in the 
yield by doing this. 
Diversify Your Crops More. 


Cut your acreage of cotton, and in- 
crease your yield per acre of cotton. 
Do this by using improved cotton 
seed, high fertilizing and giving’ it 
work, 


more Plant more corn, peas, 


peanuts, sorghums, millets, grasses, 


clover, fruits, melons, tobacco, -etc.! 
raising more stock, cattle, sheep, hogs 
and poultry; living more at home in- 
stead of coming to the cities to buy 
hay, butter, 


other farm products that the writer 


meats, corn, meal and 


often has seen farmers buy. 
Plant More Fruit Trees. 


We can raise -a large variety of 
fruits in the South successfully and 


profitably. Pecans, peaches, ‘plums, 


pears, apples, figs, quinces, and many 


varieties of grapes are being profit- 
ably raised now in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, South Carolina, Flor- 


ida and other parts of the South. 
Hay Raising. 

The writer is much gratified at the 
increased interest our farmers are 
manifesting in raising of hay—this is 
a money crop that there is always a 
great demand for. Instead of hay be- 
ing shipped here from the West, we 
should be shipping it there. You will 


find alfalfa, Johnson grass, German 
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millet, red clover, cow peas, fine crops 
We 


have a fine article in this issue on al- 


to plant in the spring for hay. 


falfa and in the January issue there 


was an excellent article on Johnson 


grass. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
‘ FOR OUR BOYS. 
This is a very important subject 
and one that every farmer who has 
boys ought to consider. The doctor, 
lawyer, mechanic, and other profes- 
sions in business take a course of 
three or four years or more to perfect 
themselves—why not the farmer? 
More intelligent mode of farming, us- 
ing of more and better implements are 
the kind that will show a cash balance 


on the credit side. 


Begin spraying your fruit trees 


now. This will help to prevent the 
worms getting in your fruit, Bordeaux 
mixture will be found a good solution 


to spray. 


NEW FREE SEED PLAN. 

Free seed distribution by Congress- 
men is eliminated from the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill which was re- 
ported to the Lower House of Con- 
gress last week. Instead, the meas- 
ure provides $238,000 for rare and un- 
usual seeds, which are to be distribut- 
ed to farmers by the Department of 
Agriculture. Whether the new plan 
will be better than the old can only be 
but it 


should be worth trying. Agricultur- 


determined by actual test, 
ists all over the United States are de- 
manding new varieties of crops, and it 
is up to Uncle Sam to furnish them. 
The excuse made by the Agriciltural 
Department heretofore for not fur- 
nishing better and more varied seeds, 
was that it didn’t have sufficient funds 
Now 


that it has the wherewithal, let’s see 


with which to procure them. 


what the result will be. 

For the regular and routine work of 
the department, the appropriations ag- 
gregate $7,635,790, and this amount is 
swelled by emergency appropriations, 
such as $150,000 to exterminate the 
gypsy moth, $190,000 to eliminate the 
cotton boll weevil, and about $500,000 


-for the enforcement of the pure food 


law. The appropriation for routine 
work is $1,075,350 more than for the 
present fiscal year and this stm is in- 
creased by appropriations aggregating 
about $500,000 to provide capital for 
the forest reserves. 

These figures sound pretty big, but 
they are small compared with some 
of the Uncle 
When it is consider- 


other appropriations 
Sam will make. 
ed that agriculture furnishes the Unit- 
ed States with the bulk of its revenue 
and that it is indirectly the means of 
livelihood for every man, woman and 


child in the country, the sum devoted 


to furthering such a stupendous indus- 


try 
million-dollar raise in one year is not 
and if 


properly expended it should produce 


seems almost infinitesimal. A 


however, 


to be ‘smeered at, 


many times that amount in increased 
crop yields. 


But 


much manure as they desire. 


accumulate as 
Instead 


of spreading their manure over too 


few farmers 


much land, it will be better to use it 
with fertilizer, on less area. In this 
manner it will not be many years be- 
fore every acre will double in average 
yields, and the profits will be larger 
because the expenses will be corre- 


spondingly reduced. 


ANIMAL FACTS. 

In mentioning a series of curious 
facts concerning animals, the Dundee 
“Unlike most ani- 
The 


eye of the owl is also very peculiar, 


Advertiser says: 
mals, horses have no eyebrows. 


seeing that it is immovably fixed in its 
socket and can not stir in any direc- 
tion. To ¢ompensate for this seeming 
disadvantage, it can turn its head al- 
most comptetely around without mov- 


ing its body. 


TEXAS EXPERIMENT STATION 


Press Bulletin.—Division of Chem’s- 
try.—Feriilizer Recipes. 


To the Editor:—About this time of 
year irresponsible parties go around 
attempting to sell so-called “recipes 
for making fertilizers.” A friend writes 
me, “Yesterday I had a man to come 
to me with this recipe in his pocket 
for which he paid $5.00, and asked for 
the material for this fake fertilizer 
recipe.” 

If any of your readers are offered 
an opportunity to get in on the 
ground floor of the fertilizer business 
—to learn how to make fertilizers for 
$1.00 a ton—all by purchasing a five 
dollar recipe for making fertilizers, 
we wish to Offer the advice: 

DON’T. 

When you purchase a recipe for 
parting 
We 


have seen several of these recipes, and 


making fertilizers, you are 


with your money. for nothing. 


have yet to see one that was not 
worthless. The mixtures prepared ac- 
cording to the directions given are 
not worth the time and labor applied. 
Ingredients are called for which can 
only be purchased at a drug store at 
high prices, and, likely as not, are of 
no more value to the plants than a 
piece of coal would be. 

But even if you did happen to buy 
good directions for mixing a fertil- 
izer—what then? You have paid your 
money for something that could be 


secured for nothing. The Experiment 


Station will at any time send without 


charge, directions for mixing any 
kind of fertilizer desired. 

But, as said before, we have never 
yet seen a fertilizer recipe sold for 


$5,00 or any other price, that was not 


worthless. 


G, SPERARS; 


Chemist, Texas Experiment Station. 


EXCHANGE 
COLUMN 


One Cent a word for éach insertion; no 
insertion to be less than 25 cents. 


FOR SALE:—Store and postoffice. 


No agent. Address owner. S. B: 
Spurlock, Pilot, Ark. 
FOR SALE—The Bell Boy, No. 44,138. 


Two year-old,, bay colt, standard and 
registered by Wm. L. E. son of Wil- 
liam L, by George Wilkes. Dam, Seba 
by Egbert. This is an upheaded, high 
class colt, always on the trot and will 
make a trotter if trained. His dam 
has two in the list and another will go 
in at first opportunity. His sire was 
a very fast and highly bred horse. If 
taken at once $300 will buy The Bell 
Boy. This notice will appear but once. 
D. H:. Baker, Gadsden, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Standard bred Fred S&S. 
Wilkes, 2.11 1-4 mare, 15 1-2 hands, 
coming five years old. City broke. 
Was given desultory training as a 3- 
year-old and trotted quarters in 35 
seconds. ~A strong, sound, handsome 
mare, and a trotter if trained. Price 
$375. J. M. D. care Southern Farmer. 


DOLLAR PACKAGE 


FREE 
MAN MEDICINE FREE - 


You can now obtain a large dollar- 
size free package of Man Medicine— 
free on request. 

‘Man medicine has cure thousands 
upon thousands of weak men. Man 
medicine will cure you; restore you 
to full strength. 

Man Medicine cures vital weakness, 
nervous debility, early decay, discour- 
aged manhood, blood poison, brain 
fag, backache, prostatitis, kidney and 
bladder trouble and nervousness. 

You can cure yourself at home by 
Man Medicine, and the full-size dollar 
package will be delivered to you free, 
plain wrapper, with full directions 
how to use it. The full-size dollar 
package free, no payments of any 
kind; no receipts; no promises; no 
papers to sign. It is free. 

All we want to know is that you 
are not sending for it-out of idle curi- 
osity, but that you want to be well, 
and becr me your strong, natural self 
once more. Man medicine «will do 
what you want it to do—make you a 
real man. 

Your name and address will bring 
it; all you have to do is to send and 


get it. We send it free to every dis- 
couraged man. Interstate Remedy 
Co., No. 836 Luck Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 


\ 


THE “PIONEER” CALENDAR. 


A Souvenir of the Jamestown Expo- 
sition, 

We have received a copy of a beautiful 
calendar, reproduced Ly lithography in 
ten different colors, from an oil painting 
by Chas. A. Winter, a New York artist. 

Tne foreground illustrates a young man, 
in the costume worn by the new-comers 
in colonial Virginia. In the immediate 
background there are about fifteen men 
building a fort or stockade. Further in 
the background is a very wide river, and 
on the bosom of its blue water are three 
Sailing vessels, proudly riding at anchor, 
and from which the pioneers have just 
landed, 

There are many timely suggestions to 
farmers on the monthly calendar leaves. 
Any of our readers can obtain a copy of 
this pretty calendar by sending ten cents 
in stamps (or money) to Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co., manufacturers of fertil- 
izers, Advertising Department, Richmond, 
Va., to pay cost of packing and postage, 
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Vegetable Growing for } 
i Home and Marketi? 
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Irish Potatoes. 

Now is the time to plant potatoes. 
There are a number of varieties, but 
we have found for early potatoes, the 
Triumph, Early Rose and Beauty of 
Hebrons do best in this section. The 
Peerless is a fine medium, early po- 
tato, makes a large, round, white po- 
tato, very prolific, a good keeper and 
of fine eating quality. For a late po- 
tato there is none better than the 
Burbank. This is a long, white pota- 
to, a vigorous grower and a heavy 
yielder. 

We have found the suggestion we 
give below on planting potatoes a suc- 
cessful one. 

Lay your rows off from three to 
three and a half feet. The fertilizer 
that is to be used should then be plac- 
ed in the drill 


soil plow run in each drill, which will 


and a small sub- 
stir the ground to a greater depth and 
mix the fertilizer with the soil in the 
bottom of the furrow. The cutting 
should then be dropped and covered 
with a turning plow to the depth of 
They should 


then remain until they begin to sprout 


ten or twelve inches. 
nicely, and then a leveling hartow 
should be drug over the entire field. 
This harrowing should continue until 
the vines are about six inches high, 
then the fit'st cultivation may be given 
them. If ground be properly prepar- 
ed to begin with, very little cultivation 
is necessary to make a crop of pota- 
toes, the harrow doing most of the 
work. The three most essential fea- 
tures in growing potatoes are deep 
preparations, deep plantings, and thor- 
ough cultivation and fertilizing. 

How to fertilize: A liberal applica- 
tion of stable manure gives splendid 
results with potatoes. This applica- 
tion may be made in the furrow be- 
fore planting, provided the manure is 
not, too fresh, otherwise it should be 
broadcasted. If stable manure is not 
to-be had, one should use at least four 
hundred pounds of high grade com- 
plete fertilizer in drills to the acre. 
Six to eight hundred would be better. 
In addition to this, fifty to one hun- 
dred-pounds of muriate of potash or 
two hundred pounds of kainit should 
be mixed with the fertilizer. Potatoes 
require a great amount of potash, and 
it has been proven that it can be eco- 


nomically applied. 


Rhubarb Roots 
Can be planted now. By planting the 
large roots now you should be able to 
have large leaf stalk ready early in the 
summer or late spring for pies, 


Asparagus Roots. 

These can still be planted, and will 
give a small cutting this year. In the 
January number we gave the proper 
way to plant asparagus. 


Constant cultivation, heavy fertiliz- 
ing, is essential to success in raising 


vegetables, either for home or market. 


HARDENING PLANTS. 
Plants grown in a house, hotbed, or 
cold frame will require to be hardened 
off before planting in the garden. By 
the 
plants are gradually acclimated to the 


the process of hardening off, 


effects of the. sun and wind so that 


“they will stand transplanting to the 


open ground. Hardening off is usu- 
ally accomplished by ventilating free- 
ly and by reducing the amount of wa- 
The 


plant bed should not become so dry 


ter applied to the plant bed. 


that the plants will wilt or be serious- 


ly checked in their growth. After a 


- few days it will be possible to leave 


the plants uncovered during the entire 
day and on mild nights. By the time 
the plants are required for setting in 
the garden they should be thoroughly 


acclimated to the outdoor conditions. 


No garden will give satisfaction if it 
is cold and wet. The advantage of a 


few ditches or tiles under ground 
cainot be estimated. The earliest veg- 
etables are produced on warm, dry, 
mellow soil, and this state cannot be 
attained until the garden is made so 
by drainage. Sandy soils drain them- 


selves sufficiently, unless underlaid 
with clay, when they, too, must be 
drained in order to allow the surplus 


, 
moisture to pass off. 


Cabbage Plants. 
There are many who have raised 
their own cabbage plants that should 
be ready to set out now and others 
are ordering plants. In either case be 
sure in putting your plants in the 
ground up to the bottom leaves and 
pressing the soil tight to the plant. 
Use a dibble or pointed stick in mak- 
If the 


soil is dry have a bucket of water and 


ing the hole for your plants. 


dipper along and pour a little water in 


each hole. 


If you have not planted mustard, 


kale or spinach, plant some now in 
the open ground. They make fine 
salad. | : 


Turnips. 
White Flat Dutch, Red Top Flat, 
and Red Top Globe are the best va- 


Vegetable 


and 


Grasses 
and 


Flower 
Seed 


FREE 


Spanish Peanuts 


Mention quantity wanted. 


postage, 


P.O. Box 800 
Poultry 


and 


Bird 
Supplies 


Our handsome illustrated 80-page seed catalogue, The South- 
ern Truckers’ Guide, full of valuable information for every 
Southern gardener and farmer, It is free—write for it. 


Good Gardens and Farms Can Be Made Bet- 
ter by the Planting of Amzi Godden Seed Co.’s 


High-Grade & Tested Seed 


Re-cleaned Johnson Grass Seed, 25 Ibs __ 
St. Charles Red Cob Corn, large,long grain; peck 50c____ 
Alfalfa (best, free from dodder) 60 lbs 


IMPROVED COTTON SEED. We carry a large list of the 
best varieties. Write us for the kind you want and our prices. 


Flower Bulbs and Seed 


Peari Tube Roge and Gladiolus Bulbs, per doz, postpaid, 35c. 
Dahlia Roots, assorted colors, 10c each,3 for 25c; if by mail 10c extra for 


Nasturtium, dwarf and tall, toc oz, 1-4 lb 25¢. 


Our catalogue gives prices and description of other Spring and Summer 
flower Seed and bulbs—write for it. 


Addtess Armz7i Godden Seed Co, Es-1857 


Clover 
Seed 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Improved 
Cotton 
and Forage 
Seed 


D> variety, with prices lower than other | 


ity dealers’. Oldest reliable seed grow- 
erinAmerica. Nooldseed. Allfresh. 
They will grow or will refund money. 


Big Lot Extra Packages Free With Every Order. 


Send yours and your neighbor’s address, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois. 


N. L. WILLET SEED CO. 


Augusta, Ga., (309 Jackson.) 
SEEDS. Cypher’s Incubators, 
Poultry Supplies and Roofings. 
Animal Feed and Remedies; In- 
secticides and Sprayers. Poultry 
Netting. Write for their “Week- 


ly Price Current.” 


Best Seed for sale. Write for 

samples, prices and directions for 

growing. J.E. WING & BRO. 
Box D, Eutaw, Alabama 


Alfalfa 


rieties to plant now. 


These varieties 
will make fine roots planted now. 


English Peas, Radish, Beets, Carrots 
Should 


now. 


be planted in open ground 


Tomatoes, Peppers and Egg 
Plants and Lettuce should now be 
sown under cover, in a cold frame or 
hot bed 
March. 


the plants are transplanted in the bed 


for transplanting during 


Tomatoes do even better if 


once before they are set in the open 


ground. 


Onion Sets 
Should now be put in the ground. 
Set out in rows about two to two and 
a half feet apart, putting your sets 
about five inches apart in the row. 


Plant Wood’s 
Garden Seeds 


FOR SUPERIOR VEGE- 
TABLES & FLOWERS. 


Twenty-eight years experience 
—our own seed farms, trial 
grounds—and large warehouse 
capacity give us an equipment 
that is unsurpassed anywhere 
for supplying the best seeds 
obtainable. Our trade in seeds 
both for the 


Garden and Farm 
is one of the largest in this country. 


We are headquarters for 
Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 
Oats, Seed Potatoes, Cow 
Peas, Soja Beans and 
other Farm Seeds. 

Wood's Descriptive Catalog 
gives fuller and more complete itor- 
mation about both Garden and Farm 
Seeds than any other similar publica- 


tion issued in tnis country Mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


TW, Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ih 


ZAIN 


SE E 


have stood the test for over 50 years, 


7 and arestillinthelead. Their absolute 
certainty of growth, their uncommonly 
large yields of delicious vegetables and 

& beautiful flowers, make them the most 
reliable and the most popular every- 


where. Sold by all dealers, 1907 
» Seed Annual free on request. 
D, M. FERRY & CO., 

Detroit, Mich. 


SWEET POTATOES. 
Cultivation and’ storage thereof rev- 
olutionized. 
Send 50 cents for pamphlet. 
BRYAN TYSON, 


Box 451. ‘Eagle Springs, N. C. 
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Mr. E. Mclver Williamson’s author- 
ized description of the “Williamson 
Plan,” of growing corn. 

“For a number of years after I be- 
gan to farm I followed the old time 
method of putting the fertilizer all 
under the corn, planting on a level or 
higher, six by three feet, pushing the 
plant from the start and making a big 
stalk, but the ears were few and fre- 
quently small. 
in the spring and bought much more 
corn the next spring, until finally I 
was driven to the conclusion that corn 
could not be made on uplands in this 
section, certainly not by the old meth- 


od, except at a loss: 


“T did not give up, however, for I 
knew that a farmer who did not make 
his own corn never had succeeded, 
and never would, so I began to ex- 
periment. First, I planted lower, and 
the yield was better, but the stalk was 
still too large, so I discontinued alto- 
gether the application of fertilizer be- 
fore planting, and knowing that all 
crops should. be fertilized at some 
time, I used mixed fertilizer as a side 
application and applied the more sol- 
uble nitrate of soda later, being guid- 
ed in this by the excellent results ob- 
tained from its use as a top dressing 
for oats. Still the yield, though regu- 
lar, was not large, and the smallness 
of the stalks now suggested that they 
should be planted thicker in the drill. 
This was done the next year with re- 
sults so satisfactory that I continued 
from year to year to increase the num- 
ber of stalks and the fertilizer, with 
which to sustain them, also to apply 
nitrate of soda at last plowing, and to 
lay by early, sowing peas broadcast. 
This method steadily increased the 
yield, until year before last (1904), 
with corn eleven inches apart in six- 
foot rows and $11 worth of fertilizer 
to the acre, I made 84 bushels aver- 
age to the 


acre, several of my best 


acres making as much as 125 bushels. 


“Last year (1905), I followed the 
same method, planting the first week 
1 April, 70 acres which had produced 
_ the year before 1,000 pounds seed cot- 
ton per acre. This land is sandy up- 
land, somewhat rolling. Seasons were 
very unfavorable, owing to the tre- 
mendous rains in May and the dry and 
extremely hot weather later. From 
June 12th to July 12th, the time when 
it most 


needed there was 


moisture, 
only five-eighths of an inch of rainfall 
here; yet with $7.91, cost of fertilizer, 


my yield was fifty-two bushels per 
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: Ghe Williamson Plan 


I planted much corn- 
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acre. Rows were six feet and corn 
sixteen inches in drill, 
“With method, 


will ordinarily produce 1,000 pound 


this on land that 
of seed cotton with 800 pounds of fer4 
tilizer, 50 : 
should be made by using.200°' ‘pounds 
of cotton seed meal, 200 pounds, of 
acid phosphate, 


kainit 


and 400 naunds ett 
mixed,*or, their equiyalent® in 


other. fertilizer, and 125 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, all to be used ‘ag side 
application as directed below. 

“On land that will make a bale and 
one-half of cotton per acre when well 
fertilized, a hundred bushels of corn 
should be produced by doubling, the 
amount. of fertilizer above, except.that 
300 pounds of nitrate of soda should 


be used. 


“Tn each case there should be lett 
on the land in corn stalks, peas, vines 
and roots, from $12 td $16" Worth: of 
fertilizer material -per® acre, besides 
the great benefit to the land from so 
large an amount of vegetable matter. 
The place of this in the permanent 
improvement of the land can never be 
taken by commercial fertilizer, for it 
is absolutely impossible to make lands 


rich as long as they are tacking 1 in veg- 


-etable matter. 


“T and should 86 “thoroughly and 


deeply broken: for corn, and this is 


the time for a system of rota- 
tron to deepen the soil. Cotton 
réquires "a ~ more” compact “soil 


than corn, and while a deep soil is 
essential to its best development, it 
will not prodtice as well, on loose open 
land, while corn. does best on lafid 
thoroughly broken. A deep soil will 
not only produce more heavily than 
a shallow soil with. ‘ood seasons, but 
it will stand more wet as well as-more 


dry weather. 


“In preparing for the corn crop, 
land should be broken broadcast,.dar- 
ing the winter one-fourth deeper than 
it has been plowed before) ér if much 
vegetable matter is being turned un- 
der, it may be broken one-third ‘deép- 
er. This is as much deepening as 
land will usually stand in one year 
and produce well, though it may be 
continued each year, so long as much 
dead vegetable matter is being turned 
under. It may, however, be subsoiled, 
to any depth. by following in bottoim 
of turn. plow furrow, provided no 
more of the subsoil than has been di- 
rected is turned up. Break with two- 
horse plow if possible, or better, with 
With 


stalks or corn stalks as large as we 


disc plow. the latter, cotton 


bushels of corn per .acreé | 


ever make can be turned under with- ~ 


out having been chopped, and in pea 
vines it will: not choke or drag. Never 
plow land when it is wet, if you expect 
ever to have any use for it again. 
“Bed with 


rows, leaving five-inch balk. 


turn plow 
When 
ready to plant, break this out with 
scooter, following in bottom of this 
furrow deep with Dixie plow, wing 
taken off. Ridge then on this furrow 
with same plow, still going deep. Run 
corn planter on this ridge, dropping 
one.grain every five or six inches. 
Plant early, as soon as frost danger is 
past, say first seasonable spell after 
March 15th, in this section. Especially 
is early planting necessary on very 
rich lands where stalks cannot other- 
wise be prevented from growing too 
large. Give first working with har- 
row or any plow that will not cover 
the plant. For second working, use 
ten or twelve-inch scoop on both sides 
which. should now be about 
Thin after this 


It is not necessary that the 


of corn, 
eight inches high. 


working. 


plants should be left all the same dis- 


tance apart, if the right number re- 
main to each yard of row. 


“Corn should not be worked again 


in six-foot 


until the growth has been so retarded, 
and the stalk so hardened that it will 
This is the 
most difficult point in the whole pro- 


never grow too large. 
cess. Experience and judgment are 
required to know just how much the 
stalk should be stunted,*and plenty of 
nerve is required to hold back your 
corn when your neighbors, who fer- 
tilized at planting time and cultivated 
rapidly, have corn twice the size of 
yours. (They are having their fun 
now. Yours will come at harvest 
time.) The richer the land the more 
necessary it is that the stunting pro- 
cess should be thoroughly done. 

“When you are convinced that your 
corn has been sufficiently humiliated, 
you may begin to make the ear. It 
should now be from twelve to eigh- 
teen inches high, and look worse than 
you have ever had any corn to look 
before. 

“Put half your mixed fertilizer (this 
being the first tised at all) in the old 
sweep furrow on both sides of every 
other middle, and cover by breaking 
out this middle with turn plow. About 
one week later treat the other middle 
the same way. Within a few days side 
corn in first middle with sixteenth- 


FERTILIZING THE CROP. 


The primary object in using fertilizer 
is to produce a larger yield of the crop 
that is to be immediately grown, or is 
already growing, on the land to which 
the fertilizer is to, be applied. As a rule, 
it contains from ten to sixteen per cent. 
of more or less promptly available plant 
food. In other words, a commercial fer- 
tilizer contains in every hundred pounds 
weight from 10 to 16 pounds of available 
phosphoric acid, either alone, or that 
amount of phosphoric acid and potash 
combined, or of these two and nitrogen 
combined, making in the latter case, what 
is called a ‘‘complete’”’ fertilizer. Now, 
this 10 to 16 pounds in each 100 pounds 
of the fertilizer is supposed to be, and 
should be, practically soluble and avail- 
able at) once, or within a week or two, 
for the use of the crop, says Virginia- 
Carolina Fertilizer Almanac. 

The remaining portion of the fertilizer, 
or the 84 to 90 pounds in each 100 pounds, 
is a mixture of insoluble phosphate and 
sulphate of lime, some sand, water, or- 
ganic matter and other things that are 
necessarily incident to the manufacture, 
and cannot be. economically removed. 
They are of very little immediate value 
to either the crop or the soil. 

So when we apply a high-grade fertil- 
izer to the soil. the object is to supply 
the plants with soluble plant food and 
increase the yield of the cotton, grain, 
grass, or whatever the crop may be. 

Incidentally, however, this fertilizer does 
help the land, because it induces a larger 
growth of stalk, roots and foliage of the 
plants—or those parts that will be re- 
turned to, and become part of the soil. 
A dose of this fertilizer, for instance, 
not only increases the yield of seed cot- 
ton, but also the size of the stalks, 
the foliage, hulls and other parts that 
go immediately back and form a part of 
the soil in the shape of humus (decayed 
vegetable matter). But the principal way 
to improve the soil itself, is to add vege- 
table matter to it in the form of stable 
‘Manure, renovating crops, rotation of 
crops, etc., in a more direct n.anner. 

It would seem manifest, then, if we 


wish to increase the yield of corn, cotton, 


wheat, oats, grass, etc., that the fertilizer 
should contain the three “elements” of 
‘plant food in~ the proportions that are 
best suited to the particular crop. This 
is particularly true if the purpose is to 
use liberal amounts of fertilizer per acre. 
In such case the deficient supply, in the 
natural soil, of any one or more of the 
three ‘‘valuable’’ elements (phosphoric 
acid, nitrogen and potash) need not be 
specially considered. 

According to carefully conducted field 
experiments, conducted at many of the 
experiment stations, it has been found 
that cotton requires a fertilizer that con- 
tains about one part each of nitrogen and 
potash and 3 1-3 parts of available phos- 
phoric acid, This demand would be met 
by a fertilizer containing 10 per cent. 
available phosphoric acid, 3 per cent. of 
nitrogen and 3 per cent. of potash; or, 
as ordinarily expressed, a 10—3—3 fertilizer. 
One analyzing 9—2.70—1.70; or 8—2.40—2.40; 
or 7—2.10—2.10, etc., would answer just as 


well, provided these lower grades. be ap- 
plied in heavier quantities. 

So it has been found that corn, sugar: 
cane, sorghum, grasses and other crops 
belonging to the grass family respond 
best to a fertilizer that shall contain 10 
parts of phosphoric acid, 5 parts of nitro- 
gen and 2 parts of potash— or a 10—5—2 
fertilizer. The following: formulasi:jare, 
in precisely the same proportions, only 
they are of lower grade, and would give’ 
practically the same results only when a 
correspondingly larger application shall 
be made per acre—viz., 9—4.50—1.80; or 
8—4.00—1.60; or 7—3.50—1.40, and so on. Of 
course, these lower grades can be sold 
at lower prices than the high grades; 
but, as_a rule, the farmer will find it 
more economical to buy the high grades, 
both on account of their cheaper price 
per ‘‘unit” and also the saving of freight 
the latter being precisely the same, per 
ton, for both high and lo.y grades, 


APPLYING FERTILIZHR 
PLANTING. 


While it is certainly true, in our ex- 
perience, that the greater part of the fer- 
tilizer should be applied about two weeks 
before the: crop is to be planted, well 
mixed in the soil of the bedding furrow 
and bedded on, there are circumstailices 
that would justify a farmer in making 
one or more intercultural applications, 
including one at the actual date of plant- 
ing. The following are such circumstan- 
ces: 

() When a farmer has not been able 
to secure the whole amount of his fer-' 
tilizers before planting time. 

(2) When he concludes, after his crop 
has been planted and is growing, that 
he did not buy and apply as much as he 
should have done before planting. 

(8) When the yellowish green color and 
want of vigor in the appearance of the 
plants indicate that more nitrogen is 
needed by the crop. 

We believe it may be safely accepted 
as a general rule that a small portion 
of Virginia-Carolina Fertilizer should be 
applied with, or near the seed, at the 
time of planting. The effect of this small © 
application is to supply the young plants 
with available food during the first stage 
of their growth, inducing prompt and 
vigorous development. For this purpose 
40 to 50 pounds per acre may be applied 
of the same fertilizer that had been bed- 
ded on two weeks before planting. 

A second application of high-grade fer- 
tilizers may be made at the second or 
third plowing of cotton, or at six or eight 
inches height of the plants’ up to 18 inch- 
es, or the middle to last of May, and the 
middle to last of June. 

The intercultural applications may be 
made in the siding furrow, or the fer- 
tilizer may be strewn along in the middles 
ahead of the plow or cultivator. There 
is no need to fear that the plants will 
not get the benefit of a high-grade fer- 
tilizer if put anyhere, on or between the 
rows. June 26th is the latest date at 
which the writer has ever applied fer- 
tilizer in this way to either corn or cot- 
ton, although there is little reason to 
doubt that even later applications would 
benefit the crop; but probably not enough 
to pay the cost of the fertilizer. 


WHEN 


inch sweep. Put all your nitrate of 
soda in this furrow, if less than 150 
pounds. If more, use one-half of. it 
now. Cover with one furrow of turn 
plow, then sow peas in this middle 
broadcast at the rate of at least one 
bushel to the acre, and finish break- 
ing out. 

“In a few days side corn in other 
middle with same sweep, put balance 
of nitrate of soda in this furrow, if it 
cover with turn 
This 
lays by your crop with a good bed 


has been divided, 
plow, sow peas, and break out. 


and plenty of dirt around your stalk. 
This should be from June roth to 2oth, 
unless the season is very late, and 
corn should be hardly bunching for 
tassel. 

-“Lay by early. More corn is ruin- 
ed by late plowing than by lack of 
plowing. This is when the ear is hurt. 
Two good rains after laying by should 
make you a good crop of corn, and it 
will certainly make with much less 
rain than if pushed and fertilized in 
the old way. ms 

“The stalks thus raised are very 
small, and do not require anything 
like the moisture even in proportion 
to size, that is necessary for large 
sappy stalks. They may, therefore, 
be left much thicker in the row. This 
is no new process. It has long been 
the custom to cut back vines and trees 
in order to increase the yield and qual- 
ity of: fruit, and.so-long as you do not 
hold back your corn, it will go, like 
mine so long went, all to stalk. 

“Do not be discouraged by the looks 
of your corn during the process of-cul- 
tivation. It will yield out of all pro- 
portion to its appearance. Large 
stalks cannot make large yields, ex- 
cept with extremely favorable sea- 
sons for they cannot stand a lack of 
moisture. Early applications of ma- 
nure go to make large stalks, which 
you do not want, and the plant food 
is all thus used up before the ear, 
Tall 


stalks, not only will not produce well 


which you do want, is made, 


themselves, but will not allow you to 
make the pea-vines, so necessary to 
the improvement of land. Corn raised 
by this method, should never grow 
over seven and a half feet high, and 
the ear should be near to the ground. 

“T consider the final application of 
nitrate of soda an essential point in 
It should 
always be applied at last plowing and 


this ear-making process. 


unmixed with other fertilizers. 


“T am satisfied with one ear to the 
stalk, unless a prolific variety is plant- 
ed, and leave a hundred stalks for ev- 
ery bushel that I expect to make. I 
find the six-foot row easier to culti- 
vate without injuring the corn. For 
fifty bushels to the acre, I leave it six- 
seventy-five 


teen inches apart; for 


bushels to the aere, twelve inches 


apart, and for one hundred bushels 
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Corn should be 
planted from four to six inches below 


eight inches ‘apart. 


the level, and laid by from four to six 
inches above. No hoeing should be 
necessary, and middles may be kept 
clean until time to break out, by using 
harrow or by running one shovel fur- 
row in center of middle and bedding 
on that, with one or more rounds of 
turn plow. 

“T would advise only a few acres 
tried by this method the first year, or 
until you are familiar with its appli- 
cation. Especially is it hard, at first, 
to fully carry out the stunting pro- 
cess, where a whole crop is involved, 
and this is the absolutely essential 
part. of the process. q 

“This method I have applied, or 
seen applied, successfully, to all kinds 
of land in this section except wet lands 
and moist bottoms, and I am confident 
it can be made of great benefit 
throughout the South. 

“In the middle west, where corn is 
so prolific and profitable, and where, 
unfortunately for us, so much of ours 
has been produced, the stalk does not 
naturally grow large. As we come 
South its size increases, at the expense 
of the ear, until in Cuba and Mexico 
it is nearly all stalk (witness Mexican 
varieties). 

“The purpose of this method is to 
eliminate this tendency of corn to 
overgrow at the expense of yield, in 
this Southern climate. 

“By this method I have made my 
corn crop more profitable than my 
cotton crop, and my neighbors and 
friends who have adopted it, have, 
without exception, derived great bene- 
fit therefrom. 

“Plant your own seed. I would not 
advise a change of seed and method 
the same year, as you will not then 
know from derived the 
benefit. I have used three varieties, 


and all have done well. 


which you 
I have never 
used this method for late planting. In 
fact, I do not advise the late planting 
of corn, unless it be necessary for 
cold lowlands. 

“The increased cost of labor and the 
high price of material and land, are 
rapidly making farming unprofitable, 
except to those who are getting from 
one acre what they formerly got from 
two. We must make our lands richer 
by plowing deep, planting peas and 
other legumes, manuring them with 
acid phosphate and potash, which are 
relatively cheap, and returning to the 
soil the resultant vegetable matter 
rich in humus and expensive nitrogen. 
The needs of our soil are such that 
the South can never reap the full 
measure of prosperity that should be 
hers until this is done, 

“T give this method as a farmer to 
the farmers of the South, trusting that 
thereby they may be benefited as | 


haye been.” 


OU didn’t send for that catalogue 
we promised you last issue. And 
that’s where you are missing: 


A New Opening of 

Household Specialties 

Rugs, Lace Curtains 
Novelties, Etc. 


Many items with which you are not 
acquainted. Things of utility that will 
be joys forever. 

It will cost you nothing—only post- 
age. So let us hear from you. Send 
= and get one. ; 


Birmingham Specialty Comp’y 
Potter Building Birmingham, Ala 


Room 1 


Big Crops of Corn 


can be depended upon from land that has been 
liberally fertilized with a complete fertilizer con- 
tainining 314%. nitrogen. 8% available phods- 
Or 


phoric acid and 9% 


POTASH 


Just how and why 9% of Potash is necessary 
our booklet will show. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York—93 Nassau Street, or 
Atlanta, Ga.—1224 Candler Building 


34 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct from our 

factory to user for a third of a century. We ship for 

examination and approval and guarantee safe delivery. 

You are out nothing if not satisfied as to style, quality 
and price. 


We are the 
Largest 
Manufacturers 
in the World 


selling to the con- 
sumer exclusively. 
We make 200 styles 
of Vehicles, 65 
styles of Harness. 


8 for larg re 
seisocuc, ©” “°° Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


No 813. Canopy Top Surrey with Auto- 
mobile Style Seats. Price complete, $73, 50. 
As good as selis for 825,00 more, 


Bike Wagon with Fine 


No, 756. 

mM Wing Dash, Automohile Seat and % in. 
Guaranteed Rubber Tires. Price com- 
plete, $58.50, As good as sells for $25.00 more 


Country Merchants 


Are invited to write us for our special cash 
prices on all kinds of best quality 


and Farmers 


Field Seeds. Fruits, Vegetables, Grain, 
Hay, Egg Cases, etc, 


Nashville Produce Company 
132 N. Market Street J. J. ODIL, Manager 


b.T. SHAW « SON 


The Old Warner-Smiley Co. 


UNDERTAKGRS AND EMBALMBRS 


312 N. Twentieth Street, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Right Goods OPEN DAY AND NIGHT The Right Price 
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CARE AND FEED OF STALLION. 

It has been remarked that the prop- 
er time to begin the training of the 
perfect child is many years prior to 
Whether this be the case 
or not, it is certainly true that the stal- 


its birth. 


lion should be taken in hand a con- 
siderable time before the breeding sea- 
son opens if the best possible results 
are to be obtained in the stud, says 
Alex Galbraith. 


the season in an unhealthy and conse- 


Many stallions begin 
quently an unfit condition. The ma- 
jority of them are probably too fat, 
while others may be exactly the oppo- 
site—their blood being impoverished 
through lack of nutritious food during 
the winter. Both extremes are to be 
equally avoided, the maximum of 
health and vigor being obtained by 
what may be termed “the happy me- 
dium,” or middle course of feeding, 
combined with what is equally im- 
portant, a . sufficient and _ regular 
amount of exercise. 

Opinions vary in regard to many 
things, but in one thing all are agreed, 
viz., that a stallion ought to gain rath- 
er than lose flesh while the breeding 
season progresses. If he begins the 
season in a fat, plethoric condition and 
gradually loses flesh through the sum- 
mer, as is not infrequently the case 
with stallions, good results can hardly 
be expected. Let him begin the breed- 
ing season in moderate flesh, healthy 
and vigorous, his muscles being well 
hardened with daily exercise, and as 
the season advances have him gain 
flesh, slowly but steadily, until the 
end of the season, and the probability 
is that more and healthier foals will 


be the result. As in everything else, 


however, good judgment in handling 


the stallion is of first importance. By 
careful feeding and proper handling, 
there should be no occasion for the 
use of drugs or medicines during the 
season. Some stallioners, especially 
those of the older school, advocate the 
free use of saltpetre. It has been our 
custom to give a teaspoonful of salt- 
petre to each stallion in his Saturday 
evening bran mash and with satisfac- 
tory results. 

A good deal of latitude may be al- 
lowed the stallioner in the matter of 
feeding, but itis safe.to say that good, 
bright, clean oats and hay—the  lat- 
ter as free as possible from dust, and 
a bran mash once or twice a week is a 
ration difficult to improve upon. Fresh 
grass is always relished. In no case 
should corn be used either to stallion 
or mare during the breeding season. 
Opinions vary as to the advisability. of 
feeding flaxseed, molasses and other 
nutritive laxatives, during the season. 
The groom is really in the best posi- 
tion to judge in regard to this matter, 
and should be allowed a free hand to 
a great extent. He should also be 
entrusted with the .amount of grain 
that 
much in their capacity and require- 


For 


this reason, it is impossible to state 


is best to feed. Horses vary 


ments, the same as individuals. 


what quantity of grain should_be fed 
any groom with 


to any one horse 
ordinary judgment can readily deter- 
mine this after a little experience. 

To sum up the requirements neces- 
sary for the care of stallions during 
the breeding season, I would enumer- 
ate the following: Judicious feeding, 


regular but tiring exercise, thorough 


‘ing the strength of the jack or stallion 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


The Worlds Greatest and Surest 


Veterinary Remedy 
HAS IMITATORS SUT NO COMPETITORS F 


We guarantee that one tablespoonful of Caustic 
Balsam will produce more actual results than a whole 
bottle of any liniment or spavin mixture ever made 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give-satisfaction 
Write for testimonials showing what the most promi 
nent horsemen say of it. Price, $1.50 per bottle. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by express, charges paid, 
with full directions for its use. 


2 The Accented Standard ° 
VETERINANY REMEDY 


Always Reliable. 
Sure in Results. 


SAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE, 


Supersedes All Cautery or Fir- 
ing. Invaluableasa CURE for 
w FOUNDER, 
WIND PUFFS, 
THRUSH, 
DIPHTHERIA, 
SKIN DISEASES, 
RINGBONE, 
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BONY TUMORS, 
LAMENESS FROM 
SPAVIN 

QUARTER CRACKS, 
SCRATCHES, 

POLL EVI 
PARASITE 


REMOVES 


BLEMISHES, 
SPLINTS, @ 


CAPPED HOC | TR 
STRAINED TENDONS. Af Spt Siy ae pits 


SAFE FOR ANYONE TO USE. | ANADAS.” ” } CLEVELAND, O | 


NOTHING BUT GOOD RESULTS, 

Have used GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM for more 

fey than 20 years. It is the best blister I have ever tried.I have 
used it in hundreds of cases with best results. Itis per- & 

i fectly safe for the most inexperienced person to use. This 
is the largest breeding establishment o trotting horses in 
the world, and use your blister often.—W. H. RAYMOND, 
Prop. Belmont Park Stock Farm, Belmont Park; Mont, 


USED 10 YEARS SUCCESSFULLY. 
Thaye used GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM for tem 
| years; have been very successful in curing curb,ringbone, 
capped hock and knee, bad ankles, theumatism,and al- 
most every cause of lameness in horses. Have astableof 
forty head, mostly track and speedway horses, and cer- 
tainly. can_tecommend it.—C. €. CRAMER, Training 

Stables, 990 Jennings Street, New York City. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Ganadas 


The Lawrence-Williams Co. 
; TORONTO, ONT. °® GLEVELAND, OHIO, © 


daily grooming, close observance of 
the digestive organs, and correction of 


any irregularities, especially as re- 


gards purgation or constipation, abso- 
lute cleanliness, moderation in num- 
ber of mares bred in any one day. By 
attending faithfully to these matters, 


good results should follow.—Ex- 


change. 


a Help Themselves. 


They'll not take too much, and they'll get it as they 
wantit. Don’t force animals to eat salt when they 
don'trequire it, by mixing with food. 


COMPRESSED ; 


Pure-Salt Bricks 


are all salt, noimpurities. Improvethe quality and. 
yield of milk. A modern convenience, always pres- 
ent, animals never neglected, and costs for each 
only abouta nickleéa month. Se+ how they enjoy 
helping themselves when ~vithin reach. 
For allstock. Buy ofdeal« ee bookletto 


Belmont Stable Supply Co.,Drooklyn,N.Y. 


A TALKING HORSE. 


would ask for 
SEELY’S LIQUID COUGH, HEAVE AND 
DISTEMPER CURE if afflicted with Cough, 
Heaves, Distemper or any affection of throat 
orlungs. <A positive and permanent eure 
m, for those diseases of horses which have here- 
@® tofore been considered incurable... The mgst 
obstinate cases yield to this treatment. . By 
WW! mail 65 cents per bottle. "0 

8. 8. SEELY & CO., Dept. BATH, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 
A Few Choice Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers | 
Price $25.to $50. 
c. E. THOMAS, Prattville, Ala. . 


Perhaps the most important scien- 
tific advance of late years in the 
breeding world is the advent of arti- 
ficial impregnation; looked at at first 
with incredulity and distrust, it has 
already demonstrated that it has come 


‘ 


to stay, that it is “easy to use,” safe, 


and that by its use many mares may 


be successfully impregnated that have 


absolutely refused to “catch” under 
Were this all 


impregnation would be a 


the natural method. 


artificial 


great boon to the breeder, but half the 


In conserv- 


story remains to be told. 


for the reasons that several mares 
may successfully be impregnated from 
one service, it lengthens his seasons 


and increases the owner’s profits to 


such an ‘extent that the question for 
the breeder now is, not whether he When writing advertisers ‘kindly 
shall take up the method but what ap- 


paratus shall he purchase?—-Exchange. 


mention you saw their “adv.” in The 
“Southern Farmer. - 


The Great 


? Central 
South 


#; Offers to the man with means to 
invest the best opportunities, and 
to the young man the best chance 


% 
to get a start. > 
Cheap Lands Good Water ta 
‘ Mild Climate Good Markets 
Large or small tracts of land 


suitable for farming, stock raising, 

® fruit growing or gardening may be . 
had on long time. For maps or @ 
other information address: 


- 


G.A. PARK 


General Immigration Agent, 
Eee NER TR: 
LOUISVIELE, KY. 


For information in reference to 
rates, etc., write: : 


Cc. L. STON 


General Passenger Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. & 


SEELELELEELLLE 


smc) K|MBALL 


PRICES 


ON TERMS OF 


MONTH 
$8 Per Quarter, or Annually 


if you prefer it 

A $160 ORGAN FOR $98 

A 75 ORGAN FOR 45 
Church organs from $39.00 up. 

If you want to save the enormous 
Agents Commissions on organs 
Write for our Free Catalogue and 
Money-saving Plan. 

The quality of the Kimball is not 
questioned by anyone and as we distrib- 
ute these organs throughout the South at 
Wholesale Prices -- Direct from 
Factory to Purchaser, we are 
able to save you from $30 to $62 
in Cash on each organ. Write to-day. 


Seals Piano & Organ Co. 


Southern Distributors 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Dept.. sce (send this ad) 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
If your subscription to the Southern 


Farmer is now out, or if you have not 
yet subscribed to this Paper, then send 
us in your subscription now. The 
price is only 50 cents a year. It will 
be brighter, more interesting and in- 
structive than ever before. Remit by 
postoffice, express order or clean 
stamps, to The Southern Farmer Pub. 


Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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FOR HAY AND PASTURAGE. 
(Continued from Page 7.) 
more alfalfa is planted in Alabama in 
early spring than fall, but he does not 
claim that spring sowings are best. 
One | 


largely by the seasons 


is compelled to be governed 


Spring sowings should take place” 


just as early as danger from freezes 
has passed. It is best not to delay 
the matter beyond the first of April. 
From the first to the fifteenth of 
March is a most favorable time. Gen- 
erally speaking, spring sowings afford 
the best stands. 
. Fertilizing. 

Alfalfa responds in a measure to 
fertilizer the same as any other crop. 
The proper 


largely on the known deficiency of the 


fertilizer will 


soil, In rich black soil known to con- 


tain large quantities of lime, phos-. 


phates and potash, it is extremely 


doubtful if fertilizers can be econom- 


ically used unless one has plenty of. 
stable manure that he does not need: 


for other crops. The use of commer- 


cial fertilizers on such soils. would 
likely fail to pay for themselves in in- 
creased yield. 

On most other soils the results 
would be different, and the increased 
yield would justify the expenditure. 
hundred 


An application of four 


| pounds of high grade acid phosphate 


and fifty to one hundred pounds of 
muriate potash to the acre, applied 
broadcast at the period of preparation, 
will greatly increase the yield on most 
soils. An application of two hundred 
pounds of pure raw ground bone meal 
and fifty to a hundred pounds of mu- 
riate of potash to the acre will give 


Stable 
could be used if it were known to be 


beneficial results. manure 


free of weed seeds, but better use 


your manure on other crops, as alfalfa 


would not need the nitrogen in ma- 
Liming land for alfalfa will 
This 
may be applied during land prepara- 


nure. 


prove profitable on most soils. 


tion at the rate of one-half to one 
ton of slacked lime to the acre. 
Harvesting for Hay. 

Alfalfa should be cut for hay when 
After the 
plants come into full bloom the hay 
It should be cut 


it first begins to bloom. 


will not be so good. 
as often as it comes into bloom, re- 
gardless of the age. Cuttings may 
issue at intervals from April until Sep- 
tember. Alfalfa, when not too rank, 
is easily cured. It should be cut in 
the forenoon, and after thoroughly 
wilted should be raked up into win- 
drows. If the sun is bright, hot and 
dry the hay will be ready for stacking 
or removing to the 
When stacked 


should be given to prevent heating. 


barn by night. 
enough ventilation 
Extreme care must be exercised in 


handling alfalfa, because when the 


leaves are thoroughly dry it will shat- 


depend: 


Piano or Organ 


AND PUT THE SAVINGS OVER OTHER 
MAKES INTO YOUR MONEY BAGS 


SOLD DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 


ing a reputation to be envied by older makes. This is their 
history: Tested by all the various ways our years and years of ex- 
perience have taught us to discover the strong and weak points of 
any musical instrument, the factory put out first an organ, and 
later a piano, that so far surpassed any other instrument of their 
class that we decided them worthy to wear our name. When 
we make this statement it is neither profligate boast nor ex- 
travagant advertising, but the facts in the case. We 
KNOW these to be most excellent instruments. 

Our efforts to keep abreast of all that is of proven merit in piano 
and organ manufacture, has added style after style, until the 
Piano Catalog shows seven FORBES styles, the Organ 


Catalog six, and the latest aquisition is the FORBES 
AUTOPIANO. In sending for a catalog use the at- 
tached coupon, and save $10. This offer may not 
appear again. Ask us about anything in Pianos, 
Organs, Talking Machines, or Typewriters. 


E. E. FORBES PIANO CO. 


1909 THIRD AVE. 
Birmingham, - Alabama 


‘ fl ‘HE FORBES Instruments are moving steadily ahead and gain- 


E. E, Forbes 
Piano Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Dear Sirs:—Please send 
me your Catalog of Forbes 
Pianos, and credit me with 
$10, provided I buy a Piano 
from you within 30 days. 


A $5 credit given on an organ. 


"AVERY’S LUCKY JIM 


ONE OF MANY STYLES 


G@ We make Cultivators adapted to 
every phase of cultivation. 


G@. Write for Circulars of any Labor- 
Saving Implements you desire, 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, 


(INCORPORATED) 


Louisville, Ky. 


Shreveport, La. 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Memphis, Tenn. ‘ 
klahoma City, Okla. 


allas, Texas 


GOOD SERVICE 
iGUARANTEED 


1 WITH A= ¥ 


HAY PRESS 


iz is not a cheap light hay press, but one that is 
remarkable for its heavy durable construction 
and its lasting powers. r. I. A. Etheridge, of 
Jefferson, Ga., says: ‘‘I am pleased to state that 
I used your WooDRUFF Hay Press and found it all 
right! I have baled 22 bales per hour with one horse, 
and cheerfully commend it to any farmer wanting a 
press.’’ If there is no agent in your town write us. 


WOODRUFF HDW. & MFG. CO. winder, Georgia 


Saves HALF in Time—Men—Mules 


TRUE BLUE 


4 BLOUNT’S MIDDLE BREAKER 


i, is the Cotton and Corn Planter’s greatest labor-saving inven- 
Mi tion since the Cotton Gin—used from bedding the land to 
e crop—compact—strong—best cast steel—steel 
My free 


~« straight-from-the-shoulder 

Whey words on economy for 
Ns you, telling why, Price § 
2, moderate. Write for free booklet. 


HENRY F. BLOUNT 
Evansville, Ind. 


Strong 
enough 
for two. 


5 Box 47, 
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WE-WILL- 20-285 
REPAIR WoRK ON YOUR WATCH 


for 75 sents 
...No Matter What the Trouble... 


If you value your watch and want it repaired 
properly, send it tous. We have the FINEST, 
BEST and latest automatic watch tools made 
and guarantee to do the NEATEST and BEST 
job you ever have had done. We do your work 
cheaper and better than any one else because 
our men are experts, doing nothing but repair- 
ing all the time, and with our fine equipment of 
tools are able to do good work rapidly, saving 
time and expense. We give you the benefit of 
this expert ability and saving. 

We are reliable and perfectly responsible. We 
refer you to the Citizens’ National Bank or any 
business house in Attica. 

Send us your watch with 75 cents in coin or 
money order by registered mail, No stamps or 
personai checks accepted. We .will do the re- 
pair work and return the watch to you witha 


Written Guarantee for One Year. 


Address; ATTICA WATCH COMPANY 
Attica, Indiana. 


THE WEANER 
a i S A WINNER 


No straps to break o 
spikes to cut cow 
“bag. Fits in nose with 
a spring wire and ani- 
malcan eat and drink 
without discomfort, 
Guaranteed not to 
make the nose sore. 
At all dealers, if not 
end 60 cents and deal- 


= sample. 
self-sucking cows,75 cents prepaid. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Calf, Yearing 
and Cow size, 


IOWA MUZZLE CO.,, Carroll, Iowa. 
Box 1107 
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‘We Will Pay You To 
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Solicit : 
Subscriptions. 


The Southern Farmer will pay v 
a liberal commission to reliable % 
men and women who wish to 9 
solicit subscriptions among their é 
neighbors and friends. For par- bf 
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ticulars, address 
THE SOUTHERN FARMER, 
Birmingham, Ala. @ 


$SS6466 
co 


Y 
$44$444446664644 5955585 


We SSeS SE SSF 


lf You Want to Buy 


property or a busi- 
ness of any kind 
anywhere in the 
United States, write 
me a postal card for 


my free catalogue. 
‘ JT have bargains eve- 
rywhere and can save 
yOu money. Don’t 
wait, Write today. 


A. P. TONE WILSON, Jr. 


: 


KRiansis 


Real Estate Specialist 
Topeka, 
FOR YOUR FARM, HOME 
KUSINESS OR OTHER PRO- 
PERTY. Wecansell it for you, 
no matter where it is or what it 
is worth. If you desire a quick 
sale send description and price.. If you want to 
bay any kind of property anywhere send for our 
monthly. It is KREE and contains a large list 
of desirable properties in all parts of the country 


C. A. Wilson, Real Estate Dealer 


415 Wansas Ave., Topeka, Han. 


DETEGTIVES 


Shrewd men wanted in every community, to 
act under instructions; previous experience not 
necessary. Send for free book of particulars. 
Grannan’s Detective Bureau, Cincinnati, O. 


and WHISKEY HABITS 
cured at home with- 
out pain. Book of par- 
ticulars sent FREE, 


ees BM. WOOLLEY, M. D. 
Atlanta, Ga. Office 104 N. Pryor Street. 
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ter badly, and its value much impair-. | 
ed. It should be handled as little as 

possible, and when it becomes in 
proper condition it is better to bale 
it and store in a place secluded from 
Alfalfa hay to be salable should 


retain its bright green color; any ex- 


light. 


posure to light makes it fade in color, 
although it does not materially in- 


jure its food value. If alfalfa is 
stacked in the field it should 
havea’ grass ..or...canvas cap, "a5 
it does not readily turn water, ard... 


any wetting will reduce its feed value ~ 


almost one-hal. 
Miscellaneous Information, 


This bulletin could be prolonged in- 
definitely, but it is desirable to bring 
it to a close with a lot of miscellan- 
eous information that is of value to 
remember, 

Alfalfa seed weighs sixty pounds ‘to 
the bushel. 


ing States are Kansas, Colorado, Cali- 


The principal seed-grow- 
fornia and Utah. It is a popular be- 
lief that Utah-grown seed is better 
than any other, but there are no facts 
to definitely establish this. A great 
quantity of Alfalfa seed is imported 
into the United States from Europe, 


most of which is of poor quality and 
often purposely mixed with adulter- 
The best of 
seed can be had in Europe by paying 


ants and noxious weeds. 


the price, and it does just as well in 
America as native seed. The impor- 
tation from Europe is cut off when the 
seed are cheap in America, but owing 
to the enormous demand, scarcity and 
high prices that have obtained during 
1903, 
falfa seed on the market is from Eu- 


1904 and 1905, much of the Al- 
rope. The greatest-pest of alfalfa is 
love vine, known also as dodder. It 
is difficult to rid a field of this. Where 
alfalfa is only slightly infested, de- 
stroying by hand is practiced. When 
it gets beyond control the only sure 
let. it 
dry on the ground and burn over. It 


remedy is to mow the alfalfa, 


is necessary to destroy the dodder be- 
fore it makes seed: The safest rem- 
edy against dodder is to buy seed that 
is free from it, and when you are in 
doubt mail a small sample of the seed 
to. the Agricultural Department, 
DSCs 
tell you if the seed are free of dod- 
der. 


than alfalfa, and can be removed by 


Washington, and ask them to 


The seed of dodder are smaller 


sifting over a screen that will allow.all 
the very small alfalfa seed, with dod- 
der and other weeds, to pass through. 

Alfalfa sometimes turns yellow, es- 
pecially in the first year of its growth. 
This can be due to improper drainage 
or, disease!’ {he best remedy is to 
mow promptly as soon as it is noticed. 
Alfalfa can be top dressed with fertil- 
izer in-the fall of the year to great ad- 
vantage, and where the stand is thin 
the soil may be scarified and more 
seed sown. 
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Farmers Put Your 
Money in the 


Ground 
Jr 


IN BIRMINGHAM GROUND, we mean. It is the safest and bes 
investment in the South, yielding anywhere from Io to- 25 per cent 
This 


manufacturing steel on an extended basis, and cannot fail to become one 


in a very short time. is because Birmingham is now 


of the great industrial cities of the United States. Millions of dollar 
are to be spent in developments in the next twelve months, and the 
influx of population will be enormous. Therefore those who buy resi- 
dence property NOW are certain to reap rich returns. 

Ours is the leading real estate company in Birmingham. We own 
more property than all the others combined. Our residence holdings 
are scattered all over the city, affording a wide range of selection. 

We will take pleasure in advising with you as to investments in 


Birmingham real estate. You may ask any bank as to our standing. 


Correspondence promptly answered. 


Birmingham Realty 
Oa @ Company J2@ 


2118 First Avenue @ Birmingham, Ala. 
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If one of our loved ones becomes ill, we send for the family physician at 
once, and that is right; but when one of them contracts the DRINK or DRUG 
Did 
ou know that it is no longer a question of ‘‘quitting’’; that something deeper, 


abit we first think of the best or easiest way to persuade them to ‘‘quit.”’ 


more complex and serious is at stake? Mere moral suasion is no longer of avail; 


prayers of good;mothers do not suffice; have you not seen all this tried and failure 
every time? Why? 


WHY? WHY? WHY? WHY? 


Because it is beyond the domain of Minister and Mother’s prayer. 


WHY? 
It is a 
physical disease you are contending with. Medical skill and attention are re- 
quired, and twenty-six years of unremitting toil on the part of the best men of the 
medical profession have shown that these diseased men need more than moral 
suasion and force to save them. The results of twenty-six years practical work 
show that the KEELEY CurE,based upon medical certainties, save 91 of every Ioo 
who try the treatment. It saves all who want to be saved, and the others are not 
worth the effort. 
earnest? Sometimes we are asked, does the treatment injure the MAN? Well, 


As Editor of this paper, what can you tell men who are in 
does liquor or drugs injure the MAN? We say, and can prove it, that there is no 
case of record where the treatment injured in the least. What can you say of 
liquor and the deadly drugs? . 

A comparison of the evils of the two is ridiculous, Are you interested? -Have 
you a son, or other relative, who ought to be inthe KEELEY INsTITUTE? It is far 
more honorable to send him there than to give him money to spend in the bar- 


rooms, 


An enquiry will bring all needed information. 


The Keeley Cure, B’ham, Ala. 
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FREE SAMPLE 


Arnibarboline. 


Arnicarboline is- the greatest 
healer known for man or beast. 
It absolutely relieves and cures 
all manner of burns, cuts, sores,, 
bruises, ulcers, boils, skin dis- 
eases, salt rheum, eczema, open 
wounds, etc. Has never failed 
yet. Write today for big FREE 
SAMPLE. Arnicarboline for 
household use 25c, at all drug- 
gists or direct from us. 

Veterinary Arnicarboline for 
all animals. Greatest thing on 
earth for cuts, bruises, scratch- 
es, skin and blood diseases, big - 
package 50c, at druggists or di- 
rect. Be sure and write for the 


“THE OLDEST IN THE 


FREE SAMPLE. 
ARNICARBOLINE CoO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


205 lith St. 


Cave Spring Stock and Grain Farm 


CLARENON DAViS 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Offers at reduced prices: 
1 Double Standard Polled Durham Bull, 
4 Short-horn Cows, Bred, and some young 


heifers, all registered and immune to tick 
fever, 


COLD WEATHER 


Are you ready for hogkilling? Write to 


Phillips & Buttorff Mfg.-Co., 


Nashville, Tenn., for catalogue of Hog 
Scalders, Lard Kettles, Cans and Skimmers, 
Butcher Knives, Sausage Stuffers. 


Two for 50c 


Wkly Age-Herald 


of Birmingham 


= For One-Year 
With Year’s Subscript’n to 


TOCOA STOCK FARM 
Breeders of 


FPPFFSSSSSSSSSSS 


ENGLISH 4 : (THE — 
eee ce |S SOUTHERN FARMER 
WHITEHEAD BROS., Proprietors | @ For Only 50 Cents 


Murtreesboro, Tenn. 


Address 
+ Southern Farmer Pub Co 


Birmingham, Ala. 


. DAY CURE” 


PILES 


@ CURES AND PREVENTS 
FUTURE ATTACKS, 
SEND $1.29 FORA PACKAGE 
PREPAID, | DO THE REST. 
J.G.WoonMaAn-71 PARK PLN. 


merit in affording variety. 
» When writing advertisers, kindly 
mention you saw their “adv.” in The 


Southern Farmer. clusively. 


Thousands of cotton planters have done so by using ViRGINIA- 
CAROLINA FERTILIZERS, and hundreds of them tell about it in our 1907 
almanac. Deep preparation, and liberal use (400 to 1000 pounds) of 


Virginia=Carolina Fertilizers 


er acre, concentrated on fewer acres, thoroughly cultivated, enables 
he tap roots to strike down deep to reach the moisture, and the feeding 
roots to take complete possession of the soil early in the season... Your 
plant will then be so strong, robust and healthy, that it fruits heavier, 
matures earlier, opens éarlier, and can be gathered earlier to better 
advantage, and in better order—thus insuring best results in marketing 
as well as obtain the largest yield per acre. 
Accept no substitute for Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers. Ask your 
dealer or write us for one of our new almanacs, valued at $1.00, but 


free to you. VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CO., 


SALES OFFICES: 


Norfolk, Va. Durham, N. C, 
Atlanta, Ga. Savannah, Ga, 
Montgomery, Shreveport, La, 


Yields Per Acre” 


Charleston, S. C- 


Richmond, Va, 
Memphis, Tenn- 


Baltimore, Md 


Sees SeossessssoeeseoesseeS 


£44 44444404554446444444408 

Cooked food for fowls has its chief 
It adds 
nothing to the food except to increase 


its bulk, and should not be used ex- 


\ 


JSACH DANIEL 
BER ernie 


15 


ie} 
pistl LER)“ 


a 
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6 Full Quarts ..: 
.Garolina Whiskey °” 


$2.95 


Carolina Whiskey will give excellent satisfaction. It is a well aged 
article and in our estimation, far superior to the decoctions and mix- 
tures sold by irresponsible mail order whiskey houses at $3.00 to $3.50 
per gallon. We makea special priceon CAROLINA WHISKEY to show 
that we are not afraid of any kind of competition Our plants cover four- 
teen acres, making us the largest mail order whiskey house in the world. 


3 SAMPLE BOTTLES FREE, Cut out this advertisement and 
a return it with $2.95 and we 
will ship you by express 6 full quarts of Carolina Whiskey and we 
will include in same box, complimentary, a sample bottle of each, 

Zulieka,’’ *‘ Gold Band’’ and Casper’s 12 Year Old White Corn. 


4 SPECIAL NOTICE! We deliver the above express prepaid anywhere § 
in North Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia, but customers living 
in other states reached by Adams or Southern Express’ Companies, 
must remit 50c, extra. Buyers east of Mississippi River residing on 
some other express lines must send $3.95 for the 6 quarts and 3 sample 
bottles and we will prepay express. Remit cash with order and address : 


THE CASPER CO., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


(Also Winston-Salem, N.C.) Owners of U. 8. Registered Distillery No, 305, 6th Dist., Va. 
All whiskies made under supervision of U. S. Officers and guaranteed pure under the 
National Pure Food and Drug Law. 


15 PREMIUMS FREE! READ OUR OFFER. 


ss, 


Cut this out and mail to us, naming your express office, and we will ship you two Boxes consisting 
of 50 of our Choice Brands 10 cent Cigars, C. O. D. $5.95, and in same package will ship you Abse- 
lutely Free, One Automatic Double Action 8. & W. Model Revolver, One Genuine Stem Set and 
Stem Wind Watch fitted with American Movement, warranted One Year, One Full Hollow Ground 
Razor worth $2.50, Six Triple Silver-plated Tea Spoons, One Rolled Gold Watch Chain, One Gold 
Plated Watch Chain, One Tie Holder, One Collar Button, Two Sleeve Buttons. Fifteen Presents 
Free, if you allow us to send you in same package the Two Boxes Cigars C. O. D. $5.95 and 
allow Full Examination to your nearest Express Office. Send No Money. Ifyou don’t think 
Cigars and Fifteen Premiums worth three times the amount, don’t pay onecent. We take all the 

, risk. Ordernow! Address, CANDOR SALES CQO., Candor, North Carolina, 


Bo You Want a Buggy 


In Our 
{| One that will stand up to the work year after year and 
Own give you all the satisfaction, wear and utility there is in a 
buggy? And that too at a price which you can afford to 
F t pay? We have such a buggy in our hicago Special. 
ac or You cannot buy a better one at twice the price. 


So sure are we of this fact, and the undoubted superiority 
ot this buggy that we give a five year binding 
guarantee with each “Chicago Special’® 
which we sell. We want to sell one of 
these buggies in your neighborhood be- 
\, cause we know that it willbe the means of 
\\ selling others. We will make a special 
price on this buggy on the first order re- 
ceived from each community. This gives 
you an opportunity to help yourself and 
atthe same time assist us. We manufac- 
ture a complete line of Vehicles and Har- 
ness and sell them on the most liberal 
terms ever offered. Write today for our 
large, Illustrated, free catalogue No. V226, 
It shows this *‘Chicago Special” in colors 
justas painted and finished. 


CHICAGO, iLL. 


MARVIN SMITE CO. ° 
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a 
Re & the NewYear 


You ought not to let this year grow old without making a 
start in laying by some of your income. 

The best way to save is through an account in the largest 
and strongest savings bank you know about. 

We willappreciate your account, ro matter how smallit may be. 


Birm’gham Trust & Savings Co 


Capital $500,000 Surplus $250,000 Deposits $4,000,000 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Cie Se 
C. F. ENSLEN, President CHaAS,.E. .THOMAS=VicecPresident 
E. F. ENSLEN, Coshier | WM. C. STERRETT, Assistant’ Cashier 


cc (7 


E. K. CAMPBELL, Counsel V. E. WERTHEIMER, | 


Jefferson County Savings Bank 


Birmingham, Ala. 


_ Established 188s - aarti: . - 21 Years Old. 
Capital Paid Up - - - - - $100,000.00 
Surplus and Profits .- - - - $140,000.00 
Resources - - - = - = = $1,400,000.00 


Transacts a general banking business and invites the accounts of the Farmers, Merchants, Mechanics and Manufacturers 
Allows interest on Savings and Special Time Deposits. 


Small as well as large acccunts solicited. 


WILL LEND MONEY TO THE FARMERS ON THEIR COTTON AT REASONABLE RATES OF INTEREST 


Levyoled to the 
Iatrests of Agriculture, Horticulture 
Site Stock +» Good Horses In the Soup. 
Oly Publication of ils kind in Alabama. 


Birmingham, Ala. APRIL, 1907 Price Five Cents 
| i a ae 


Money Easily Made 
MOO OO 


In Cash Premiums 


The Soathern Farmer offers the above amount as cash prizes to club 
raisers during the Summer in the following manner: 


in cash to the club raiser sending in cash to the club raiser sending 
us the largest number of yearly yd us the second largest number of 
subscribers between May 1 and _ yearly subscriptions between May 1 


Sept. 1, 1907, provided the number and September 1, 1907, provided 
of subscriptions sent are not less than 150. the number of subscriptions sent are not less than 75. 


in cask to the club raiser sending us the third largest number 
] of yearly subscriptions between May 1 and Sept. 1, 1907, pro- 
vided the number of subscriptions sent is not less than 50. 


in cash to the club raiser sending us in cash to EACH of THREE club raisers 
] the fourth largest number of yearly sending us fifth, sixth and seventh largest 
subscriptions between May 1 and number of subscriptions between May 1 


Sept. 1, 1907, provided the number of and September 1, 1907, provided the num- 
subscriptions sent are not less than 25. ber sent is not less than 12 each. 


The subscription price of the Southern Farmer is only 50 cents a year in advance. This paper is over 
twenty years old and is being steadily improved—each issue will be brighter, more helpful and inter- 
esting than the last one. Remember these cash prizes are in addition to any other offers made by us. 
Write us today for subscription books and sample copies so you can get to work at once, In writing for 
subscription books, address 


Southern Farmer Publishing Com’y 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Volume 20 


Number 27 


Sie pies 
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THE SOUTHERN FARMER 


THE BIGGEST FARM. 

In a moment of vinous enthusiasm 
Daniel Webster put his hand in his 
pocket, asked how much the national 
debt was, and offered to pay it him- 
self. A Mexican farmer, Don Luis 
Terrazas, a great friend of President 
Diaz, once offered to assume a Mexi- 
can national debt; and it wouldn’t 
have kept him awake nights if his 
offer had been accepted. Don Luis 
has what you might call a tidy little 
farm at Chihuahua; about 8,000,000 
acres. Takes the Mexican Central 
train more than half a day to cross it. 
Whew! Don Luis is thought to own 
more than 1,000,000 cattle, but a bag- 
atelle of 100,000 or so more or less 
never bothers him. His stable con- 


sists of some 100,000 horses; his 


sheep-field of 700,000 sheep. From 
200,000 to 300,000 calves are branded 
with his brand every spring. More 


than 100 cowboys and so on keep his 
cattle on 1000 hills.. By the way, his 
farm includes a few mountains for di- 
versification. At his slaughter and 
packing houses, near Chihuahua City, 
250,000 cattle, as many sheep, and 
hogs innumerable are killed; and away 
they go in his own refrigerator cars. 
Some 40,000 persons dwell on his es- 
tate and are ruled by this Arabian 
Night farmer, who lives in a $2,000,- 
000 silver castle and is a swell and 
nabob such as these United States 


know not.—Everybody’s Magazine. 


The most wonderful bridge in the 
world is one of solid agate in Ari- 
zona. It is a petrified tree, from three 
to four feet in diameter, spanning a 
chasm forty feet wide. More than 
one hundred feet of its length is in 
sight, both ends being imbedded in 
the sandstone of the canon.—Farm 


News. 


Plans have been formulated for the 
erection of a bronze monument in 
memory of the late Carl Schurz, either 
at New York or Washington, and in 
addition to this, from the residue of 
the contributed funds, there will be 
provided “Foundations for the ad- 
vancement of some of the public 
causes to which Schurz gave active 


interest.” 


Subscribe now to the Southern Far- 
mer. Each issue will be more helpful 
and interesting than the last one. 


The price is only 50 cents a year. 


SALT MONEY. 
Many, many years ago salt was so 


hard to obtain, but so necessary, 


that Roman soldiers were paid a 


part of their wages in salt. Now, 
the, atin’ Sword stor isalteasmoal 
and from that came the word sal- 
arium, meaning salt money. ~ Finally, 
the soldiers were paid only in money, 
but the term salarium was still used 
to designate these wages. From this 
old Latin word comes our English 
world salary. Do you see, then, why 
we say of a worthless fellow that he 


“is not worth his salt?”—Selected. 


Construction of railroads in Can- 
ada is advancing at a wonderfully rap- 
id rate and it is believed she will soon 
be completely covered with a _ net- 
work of them. Last year not less 
than $52,000,000 were expended in new 
railways, or in improving old ones, or 
appropriated for future building of 


roads. 


The German Farmers’ National As- 
sociation recently convened in Berlin 
8,000 strong. They were very enthu- 
siastic over the recent elections be- 
cause their candidates had been suc- 
cessful. Those whom they had favor- 
ed were, irrespective of party, favor- 
able to the interests of agriculture. 
Their association is much opposed to 
a lower tariff, and they are waiting 
and watching anxiously to see what 
concessions our government is going 
to make for an extension of our pres- 


ent provisional advantages. 


There is being constructed in the 
northern part of Wyoming a dam 
known as the Shoshone which is the 
highest in the world. It rises 310 feet 
above its foundation. By its locking 
a narrow canyon, 5,000 acres of land 
will be formed into a lake. From this 
granite reservoir will radiate hundreds 
of miles of canal. By this one scheme 
alone it is calculated there will be re- 
claimed 310,000 acres of land that is 


now worthless, 


THANKS FOR SUCH A REMEDY. 
Clarkson, Ala., Feb. 6, 1905. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, O.: 

I have used your GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM on a mule for 
exostosis, and it has entirely disap- 
peared. Many thanks for such a rem- 


edy. RICHARD E. BOWDEN. 


CEDAR WOOD FOR LEAD PEN- 
CILS. 


Now Bought by the Pound, and Grow- 
ing Scarcer Each Year. - 


The lead pencil is one of the most 
common articles in everyday use, and 
nearly 320,000,000 pencils are manufac- 
tured in this country every year. To 
manufacture these millions of pencils 
there are required 110,000 tons, or 
7,300,000 cubic feet, of wood, so that 
each day in the year 300 tons, or 20,- 
000 cubic feet, of wood are used for 


pencils. Since practically all of the 


wood is red cedar, and since the pen- 


cil industry is steadily growing, the 
supply of red cedar is greatly deplet- 
ed; yet no substitute has been found 
for it. Leaving out of consideration 
the imported pencils, the average edu- 
cated American over 10 years of age 
uses six pencils of home manufacture 
each year. “Ten years ago he used 
less than five. 

Red cedar has a soft, straight grain, 
and when grown under best condi- 
tions is very free from defects. Be- 
cause of its peculiar qualities no equal- 
ly good substitute for it has ever been 
found, and it is doubtful if any other 
wood-using industry is so dependent 
upon a single species as the pencil 
industry is dependent upon red cedar, 
In fact, red cedar suitable for pencil 
manufacture is the only wood, the 
price of which is always quoted by 
the pound. 

Strange as it may seem, no steps 
have heretofore been taken to provide 
for a future supply of red cedar. This 
has been largely due to a lack of in- 


formation on the rate of growth and 


the habits of the tree, and to the wide- 


spread belief that second-growth red 


cedar never reaches merchantable 
size. 

In accordance with its policy toward 
the conservation and economic use of 
commercial woods, the Forest Service 
has made a careful study of red cedar 
and has come to the conclusion that 
it can profitably be grown in regions 
of its development. Several changes 
are recommended in present forest 
management in order to secure the 
desired growth. In. the Southern for- 
ests the cedar will have to be given a 
better chance instead of being consid- 
ered, as now, a negligible quantity in 
its younger stages, and many of the 
forest-grown trees which are now cut 
for fence posts can profitably be left 
to attain their full development and 
for pencil 


thus become available 


wood. 


CHINESE SAYINGS. 

Some of the ordinary expressions 
of the Chinese are very sarcastic and 
characteristic. A blustering, harmless _ 
fellow, they call a “paper tiger.” 
When a man values himself over- 
much, they compare him to “a rat 
falling into a scale and weighing him- 
self.” Overdoing a thing, they call 
“a hunchback making a bow.” A 
spendthrift they compare to a rocket 
which goes off at once. Those who 
expend their charity on remote ob- 
jects, but neglect their family, are 
said “to hang a lantern on a fope, 


which is seen afar but gives no light 
below.” 


Your attention is called to the front 
cover page of our $100.00 cash prize 
offer to club raisers of subscribers. 
This is a good opportunity to make 


some extra money easily. 


i} 
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') SIMPLE, SAFE, SATISFACTORY 


EXPENSE CEASES WHEN ENGINE STOPS. 


» Gasoline Engines 


THE IDEAL POWER FOR RUNNING 


_ © COTTON GINS. | 
Put in your own gin plant and save 


the hauling and toll. 


No Engineer or Fireman Required, 
No Hauling of Water or Fuel Necessary. 


21-2) 4, 6, 811241520) 5 
HORSE POWER 


DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER TO USER 


We also mannfacture a complete line of Stationary and 
Portable Engines, Pumps, Hoists and connected rigs. 


Where greater power is required, specifications gladly 
furnished. 


Write to-day for Catalogue containing full information 
and Endorsements. 


fone 


WHITE-BLAKESLEE MFG. CO. 
22 Birmingham, Ala. © 


THE SOUTHERN FARMER PUBLISHING C 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


Inclosed find 50 cents for subscription to the Southern Farmer for one full year beginning 
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HOUSE- 


HOMES WITHOUT 


KEEPING. 


Can it be demonstrated that there 
exists a demand for group house- 
keeping—a term that is not as fa- 
miliar, perhaps, as “co-operative 

housekeeping,” but it means a greater 

advance in ease and economy? 
- The growing thousands of wage- 
earning women are just as human as 
if they were housewives, and just as 
fond of home. Often more so.. There 
are housewives who weary. of their 
paradise—even break down in.its ser- 
vice. But the woman who works in 
mill or shop, behind the counter or at 
the desk; in studio or hospital, church 
or school,—that woman appreciates a 
‘home, and needs it. 

Here is a large and growing mar- 
ket, a steady market, a body of re- 
spectable citizens of all classes who 
demand the home without the house- 
keeping. They board at present, and 
‘don’t like it. 


and service and a small, cold room, or 


It is either inferior food 


it, iS too expensive. Moreover a 
boarding house does not furnish right 
‘ground for human companionship; for 
rest and recreation. The boarding 
house gives you a place to eat and a 


place to sleep—no more. 


Eating and sleeping are not living. 
You miss the emotional content of 
home dife, and its element of special 
catering to personality, and you get 
nothing to counterbalance the loss 


except freedom from care and labor. 


The business woman has come to 
stay and her wants must be recog- 
nized and met. 

I was talking on this subject to a 
Woman’s Club, on the lower East 
Side. 


block of tenements could be treated 


I described to them how a 
as a whole; or an apartment house 
built, in which the kitchen and laun- 
dry space was condensed to business 
limits; prepared food of steady excel- 
lence furnished more cheaply than 
they could provide it themselves; 
proper accommodation for children 
on the upper floor and roof; and also 
some-provision for rest, relaxation and 
amusement of the adult residents; 
all this costing less than their pres- 
ent housekeeping and leaving them 
free to double the family income. 
They were ready for it, to a woman. 
—Charlotte Perkins Gillman in the 


May Delineator. 


spent at 


cs 
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MAKING READY FOR THE SUM- 
MER OUTING. 


If the summer vacation is to be 


a farmhouse, substantial 
frocks of seersucker and gingham for 
morning wear should be provided, 
rather than those of a finer quality. 
The smaller girls will have them made 
in. one-piece Russian blouse suits; 
older girls will choose sailor styles 
For 


these will be changed for frocks of 


or shirt-waist suits. afternoon 
dimity or lawn made up becomingly. 

At the mountain resorts, the people 
are asarule well-dressed, though per- 
haps not as elaborately as those one 
sees at seaside hotels. Morning frocks 
will be of brown Holland, colored lin- 
ging- 


An excellent toilet for older 


ens, Scotch madras and fine 
hams. 
girls given to tramping and climbing 
is a plain gored or plaited skirt of 
blue denim made up on the gray side, 
a white madras shirt-waist, a neat tie 
and a kid or linen- belt. For after- 


noon wear nothing is prettier for 
girls of all ages than printed dimity. 
Aprons should be provided as a pro- 
tection to dainty frocks and, in regard 
to underwear, a few garments of soft 
wool are often needed in addition to 
the usual supply of muslin. 

Serge is always good for seaside 
wear, both whité and navy blue, and 
a wrap will be a necessity. As a safe- 
guard against cold, damp days, a com- 
fortable woolen frock should be put 


into the trunk and rubbers should not 


be forgotten—From the May Delin- 


eator. 


UNIQUE CABBAGE PATCH. 


Freak Garden in Half Barrel—Plants 
in Auger Holes, 


Perhaps the most unique cabbage 
patch on record is that of Thomas J. 
Winn, of No. 127 Liberty street, west, 
one of the oldest engineers in the 
employ of the Southern railway. The 
patch is daily visited by the curious. 

nem aparcch ohis’ a 


sides 


half-barrel, the 


pierced by thirty-six auger 
holes, and on this limited space grow 
thirty-nine choice cabbages just ready 
tou head,” 


tional way the cabbage would extend 


If planted in the conven- 


along a row necessarily more than 
fifty feet in length. As it is, they oc- 


cupy a space not much more than a 


E. E, Forbes 
Piano Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Dear Sirs:—Please send 
me your Catalog of Forbes 
Pianos, and credit me with 
$10, provided I buy a Piano 
from you within 3o days. 


Piano or Organ 


AND PUT THE SAVINGS OVER OTHER 
MAKES INTO YOUR MONEY BAGS 


Se eee ee 
SOLD DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 


{pas FORBES Instruments are moving steadily ahead and gain- 

ing a reputation to be envied by older makes. 
history: Tested by all the various ways our years and years of ex- 
perience have taught us to discover the strong and weak points of 
any musical instrument, the factory put out first an organ, and 
later a piano, that so far surpassed any other instrument of their 
class that we decided them worthy to wear our name. When 
we make this statement it is neither profligate boast nor ex- 
travagant advertising, but the facts in the case. 


KNOW these to be most excellent instruments. 

Our efforts to keep abreast of all that is of proven merit in piano 
and organ manufacture, has added style after style, until the 
Piano Catalog shows seven FORBES styles, the Organ 
Catalog six, and the latest aquisition is the FORBES 
AUTOPIANO. In sending for a catalog use the at- 
tached coupon, and save $10. This offer may not 
appear again. Ask us about anything in Pianos, 
Organs, Talking Machines, or Typewriters. 


E. E. FORBES PIANO CO. 


This is their 


We 


1909 THIRD AVE. 
Birmingham, - Alabama 


OU didn’t send for that catalogue 
we promised you last issue. And 
that’s where you are missing. 


A New Opening of 

Household Specialties 

Rugs, Lace Curtains 
Novelties, Etc. 


Many items with which you are not 
acquainted. Things of utility that will 
be joys forever. 

It will cost you nothing—only post- 
age. So let us hear from you. Send 
and get one. 


Birmingham Specialty Comp’y 


Potter Building 


Room I 


Birmingham, Ala 


square foot in area and the half bar- 
rel is only thirty inches high. 

Each cabbage plant grows in a sep- 
arate auger hole, except three which 
adorn the top. The patch is the re- 
sult of an accident coupled with the 
sudden freeze which occurred in De- 
cember last. Mr. Winn had prepared 
and the 


plants were in a healthy state when 


the barrel for strawberries 
the freeze suddenly ended their exist- 
ence. 

The crop was then by merest acci- 
and Mr. 


Winn had better luck with the second 


dent changed to cabbages 


planting. The question of watering 
the cabbages is solved by a wooden 
tube extending from top to bottom 


of the barrel, inside, and pierced with 


ihe 


water poured into the tube reaches 


auger holes in every direction. 
every plant. If merely poured into 
the barrel it would reach only the top 
plants. 

Every second day Engineer Winn 
takes his big engine to Jacksonville 
and return, and the other days he 
spends tending his “truck farm” as 
he designates the half barrel hidden 


in a bank of green leaves——Savannah 


News. 


Let the motto of the southern far- 
mer this year be diversified crops and 
raising of more stock, cutting your 
acreage of cotton. You will be able 
to live more at home and get a better 


price for your cotton. 


THE SOUTHERN FARMER 


PRACTICAL TALK ON EVER 
BLOOMING ROSES. 


I have been asked by a great many 
flower growers and lovers to furnish 
a list of the best ever blooming roses 
for the amateur to cultivate. In say- 
ing the best, there are several things 
to consider, length of life being one 
of the most important points. In fact 
that almost covers the whole ground, 
for the plant that will live longest, has 
the greatest resistance to disease, will 
get to be the largest and most shapely 
shrub, will grow longer stems and 
will hold best when cut. 


I am writing only of those with 
which I have had actual experience, 
I think 


it best to have several bushes of the 


and so it is a limited list. 


same kind. For culture, the rose needs 
very little. Most of them get too 
much forking or spading. I plant my 
roses in good firm ground, planting 
deep and packing the earth around 
them. heavily. Once a year, in the 
early spring, I have the bed well fork- 
ed and raked, but only once. I give 
them one heavy mulch of barnyard 
fertilizer, and one light one of air 
slacked lime. It makes no difference 
at what time this fertilizing is done, 
so long as it is only given as a mulch 
and not spaded under. All the year I 
keep the grass and weeds cut out, not 
letting the hoe go deep. I prune as 
they bloom, or as dead wood forms. 

Roses are the easiest of all flowers 
to cultivate, giving a longer season 
of bloom and more abundant results. 
Nothing can compare to them in fra- 
grance or beauty. I have often heard 
people say they did not care for this 
or that flower, but I have never heard 


any one say he did not care for roses. 


The following is the list of roses 
which I have found satisfactory: 

Susana Blanchet, flesh; Champion 
of World, light pink; Maman Cochet, 
pink; Detroit, pink; Francisca Kru- 
ger, yellow suffused with pink; Marie 
Vanhoulte, yellow, outer petals rosy; 
Mamman Cochet, white; Kaiserin A. 
Oslerieth, 
white; Clothilde Soupert, white pink- 


Victoria, white; Seonie 
ish center; Pink Soupert, pink; Mal- 
maison, flesh; Yellow Soupert, yellow; 
Sambard, cherry red; Papa Gontier, 
cherry red; Wooten, red; Aggripino, 
velvety red; Helen Gould, red; Cher- 


ry Red, red; Duchess DeBrabrant, 
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St 
pink; Md. Joseph Swarts, flesh; Per- 
nets Triumph, red; Etoile De Lyon, 
yellow; Coquette De Lyon, light yel- 
low. 

Of the climbing roses the following 
are a few of the best: 

Malmaison, flesh; Meteor, red; Rene 
Maria Henriette, red; Marechal Niel, 
yellow; President Cleveland, white; 
Pink Rambler, pink; Bride, White La 
Golden 
Gate, Paul Newman, Medin Chatenay, 


France, Ivory, Bridesmaid, 
Richmond. 


MRS. GaRe GEAR KES 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
SPRING FLOWER GARDEN. 

Now that Spring is here it is time 
to think about the things beautiful. 
It is a source of pleasure to us to 
note the growing pride which the 
people are taking in beautifying their 
lawns. 

What is prettier to your own or to 
the visitor’s eye than a well kept lawn 
with the grass well cut and a border 
or bed of beautiful flowers here and 
there? E 

Plants now can be had at such rea- 
sonable prices it is no wonder that 
everyone has flowers of some kind. 

That grandest of all flowers, the 
rose, seems to thrive better in this 
sunny land of ours than anywhere else 
in the world, and what a grand flower 
it is, lending its beautiful and various 
colorings and its delightful fragrance 
to mankind. 

A little advice as to their culture 
will not be amiss. They thrive best 
in a good heavy soil. Use one-fourth 
of well rotten manure, mix thoroughly 
with the soil. In planting be sure to 
firm well in the soil and water. In 
dry, hot weather spray the leaves with 
water occasionally, as it helps them 
very much. 

Tea roses planted now and cared 
for as stated will give you good 
blooms this year. 

If you want a pretty bed of flowers 
in your lawn a very pretty effect can 
be gotten with cannas for the center, 
colens for next row, with alternan- 
thera or ageratums for the outside 
edge. 

To keep a pretty flower bed it is 
very essential to keep well watered. 
Pinch back the leaves or centers of 
your plants to get them even; in this 


way with the various colored colens 


you can have a bed of flowers that 
will resemble a roll of carpet. 

Another pretty bed to make is of 
geraniums, red, white or pink, bloom- 
ing continuously until frost. You can 
make a pretty bed of these, either in 
the different shades or of one shade, 
bordering with alternanthera or helio- 
tropes; they will furnish you enough 
flowers to keep some on the table the 
entire summer. 

If you have a bare or ugly place 
that you want to hide, you can use 
cannas or salivas; the last especially 
is good to plant along a fence or 
close to the house. With its mass of 
red flowers it makes one of the most 
satisfactory plants we have. 

Don’t forget to have a few chrys- 
anthemums to bloom for you in the 
fall. 


a plant 


By leaving only a few buds on 


you can _ have nice, large 


blooms. Use new plants if you can, 
as they always give best results. 


Cea, WC. 


TOWN LIVES ON FLOWERS. 

Almost the entire population of the 
town of Grasse, in Southern France, 
is devoted to the cultivation of flow- 
ers and the extraction of perfumes 
from them, with the result that the 
community controls the market for 
the most delicate essences. For ten 
months in the year the Grassois are 
employed gathering, sorting and dis- 
tilling blooms. 

About the town are flower gardens 
which extend for many miles, and 
from which are plucked in a single 
season more than 3,000,000 pounds of 
roses, half as many again of orange 
blossoms, 1,000,000 pounds of jasmine, 
nearly as much of violets, and hun- 


dreds of thousands of pounds of other 
flowers, including lavender, tuberoses, 
thyme, rosemary, myrtle and jonquils. 

Rosemary, thyme, lavender, gera- 
niums, roses and orange flowers they 
distill by steam in large alembics, 
which hold from 300 to 60,000 quarts. 
The oil is skimmed from the water 
after condensation. The water itself 
is preserved and used over and over 
again, for it is saturated with the per- 
fume, and great quantities of it are 
sold as jasmine, rosewater, and other 


flower waters. 


When writing advertisers, kindly 
mention you saw their “adv.” in The 
Southern Farmer. 


EXCHANGE 
COLUMN 


One Cent a word for each insertion; no 
insertion to be less than 25 cents. 


FOR SALE—Formula for French 
Chemical Varnish for furniture. Dries 


quickly, destroys insects and imparts 
a beautiful lustre to old as well as 
new furniture. Price $1.00. Address 
Mrs. R. M. Wood, Kalmia, Ala. 


FOR SALE:—Store and postoffice. 


No agent. Address owner. S. B. 
Spurlock, Pilot, Ark. 
FOR SALE—The Bell Boy, No. 44,138. 


Two year-old, bay colt, standard and 
registered by Wm. L. E. son of Wil- 
liam L, by George Wilkes. Dam, Seba 
by Egbert. This is an upheaded, high 
class colt, always on the trot and will 
make a trotter if trained. His dam 
has two in the list and another will go 
in at first opportunity. His sire was 
a very fast and highly bred horse. If 
taken at once $300 will buy The Bell 
Boy. This notice will appear but once. 
D. H. Baker, Gadsden, Ala. 


FOR SALH—Standard bred Fred S. 
Wilkes, 2.11 1-4 mare, 15 1-2 hands, 
coming five years old. City broke. 
Was given desultory training as a 3- 
year-old and trotted quarters in 35 
seconds. A strong, sound, handsome 
mare, and a trotter if trained. Price 
$375. J. M. D. care Southern Farmer. 
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: THE OUTER’S 


em Forsix Year rhe A MAGAZINE 
* Northwestern OF OUTDOOR 
. Sportsman PASTIMES 
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EVOTED to Stories of Truth and Fiction : Sto- 
ries of Wit and Humor : Stories of Hunting and 
Fishing : Stories of Outdoor Sports : 
Adventure : Stories of Travel : Stories of Coun- 
try Life : Stories of Nature. 


Stories of 


Beautifully Illustrated, Entertaining and Instructive to 
Those Who Love Wholesome, Healthy, Outdoor Pleasures 


Illustrations in Colors, Suitable for Framing, 
Appear from Time to Time 


The Southern Farmer Publishing Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Gentlemen: 


Fe 


Enclosed find twenty-five cents. Please have my name and address 
entered for a Three Months’ Trial Subscription to THE OUTER’S BOOK, 
a monthly magazine devoted to outdoor pastimes. 


NME wes ; 
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Birmingham, Ala., Poultry and Pet 
Stock Association will hold their an- 
nual show this year November 26, 27, 
28 and 29. They inform the Southern 
Farmer that the association has been 
fortunate in securing Mr. H. B. Lans- 
Mr. Lansdale 
is an old and successful poultry fan- 


dale as superintendent. 
cier. Judge Marshall, of Georgia, will 
judge the show. 


The world’s greatest poultry show 
will be held at Jamestown Exposition 
October 15-25, 1907. Mr. Jno. A. 
Murkin, Jr., of Nashville, Tenn., has 
been appointed superintendent. 


DEPLUMING MITES. 

One of the greatest hindrances to 
profitable poultry raising is the tiny 
“depluming mite.” This 
infests the feathers of the 


insect, or 
parasite, 
neck, literally eating them off where 
the base enters the skin. 

A number of remedies are effective, 
but it requires a great deal of patience 
in application. Kerosene one part and 
lard three parts, rubbed well over the 
neck, is effective. Ten drops of sul- 
pho-napthol in a tablespoonful of lard 
also makes a very effective mixture. 
Either remedy should be repeated in 
a week after the first application. 


PURE BREEDS FOR UTILITY. 


In-some unexplained way there has 
been an opinion permitted to become 
general that breeders of poultry who 
are breeding for utility purposes have 
but little use for pure bred fowls. 
This idea or belief has become so well 
grounded in some localities that very 
intelligent people will have nothing 
but the fowl of mixed breeding, for 
their purposes, 

All poultry breeders want health, 
vigor and constitution, and to this end 
many believe it can be obtained only 
in the common or mongrel fowl. At 
the same time these breeders wish to 
try to breed fowls of the make up of 
one of the pure bred breeds for other 
qualifications. They want the hardi- 
ness of the common fowl and the 
make up of the best pure bred fowl 
obtainable .for their particular pur- 
pose, whatever that may be. They 
want them to be pretty much of the 
same color, and in selecting those for 
the market they will not take any 
that fill their ideal for breeding pur- 


oultry 
JPepartment a 


THE SOUTHERN FARMER 


poses. 


Some of them go far enough 
to work for a betterment in shape or 
laying qualities and in view of all 
these peculiarities they are not willing 
to accept a breed for fear they will 
lose the one important qualification 
of constitution, 


WHAT EGGS ARE MADE OF. 


The white of an egg is nearly sev- 
en-eighths water, the balance being 
The yolk is 


one-half 


nearly pure albumen. 
than 
These figures apply approximately to 


slightly less water. 


the eggs of turkeys, hens, geese, 
ducks and guinea-fowls. 

To show how nearly alike the eggs 
of various domestic fowls are in re- 
spect to composition, the following 
figures are given by the Department 
of Agriculture: 

Hen’s egg—so per cent. water, 16 
per cent, protein, 36 per cent. fat. 

Duck’s egg—46 per cent. water, 17 
per cent. protein, 36 per cent. fat. 

Goose egg—44 per cent. water, 19 
per cent. protein, 36 per cent. fat. 

Turkey egg—48 per cent. water, 18 
per cent. protein, 33 per cent. fat. 

Of course farmers understand that 
protein goes to make muscle and 
blood. -Fat, of course, is fuel for run- 
Thus it will 


though half, or 


ning the body-machine. 
be seen that eggs, 
nearly half, water, are extremely nu- 
tritious, containing all the elements 
required for the building and support 
of the human body. But the old say- 
ing that an egg contains as much nu- 
triment as a pound of beefsteak is far 
from correct. It would be nearer the 
fact to estimate a pound of eggs as 
equal to a pound of lean beefsteak in 


nourishing power. 


POULTRY OPINIONS. 


George H. Lee, one of the best 
known specialists in the country, de- 
clares there are no set rules for mak- 
ing a success of the poultry business. 
Recently he expressed these excellent 


thoughts: 


“You can take fifty of the most 
prominent poultry raisers in the Unit- 
ed States today, ask each of them 
twenty-five questions pertaining to 
the poultry industry, and there won’t 
be half a dozen questions answered 


the same way. 


“That’s one of the peculiarities of 
the chicken business, and only proves 
the statement I have made hundreds 
of times—that it is not necessary to 
raise chicks a certain way to make 
the business profitable. 


“You've got to observe—use your 
birds— 
learn their characteristics—their weak 


own judgment—study your 


points—study their wants—their re- 
quirements. This can’t be done in a 


minute. 


“One person will tell you that he 
wouldn’t have anything but Leghorns; 
another prefers the Wyandotte or 
Plymouth Rock; another has no use 
for either of these varieties and don’t 
see why anyone should waste time 
with anything but the Orpington, 


Rhode Island Red or Brahma.” 


Don’t think you can succeed by fol- 
lowing exactly the footsteps of some 
other grower. The best plan is to 
adopt your own methods and follow 


them. 
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S. C. White Leghorns and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks 


First prize winners at Birmingham, Ala., 
and Knoxville, Tenn. 
Liggs $2.00 for 15. 
E. 0. Howle, Birmingham, Ala. 


SIFFSISFTSIFFFSS FPVOFSSS 


BUFF WYANDOTTES 


FOF 
EXCLUSIVELY : First Cockerell, Hen and Pullet, : 
Second and Third Hen at Birmingham 1906 Show : 


EGGS $2.50 per Setting of Fifteen 


> M. H. BEMISS 
P.O. Box 865 Birmingham, Ala. 


SELESSELALELSE SEECESEELEESESLESEECCEL ESS 


Score 9 1-2 to 95 
Price cf Eggs 
$1.50 to > $2 per l5 


Few good scored birds for sale 


Also Birmingham Roller & 
Tumbler cp ieons 


GEORGE R. BERRY 


Rome, Ga. 
PEXIXIT ILI E CRETE TALI ELLE TT reyyyrryyryy 
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, BoP & White Rocks 


When writing advertisers, kindly 
mention you saw their “adv.” in The 
Southern Farmer. 
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BELLE MEADE POULTRY FARM 


Headquarters 
For the following breed: Burred White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, Buff and 


White Wyandottes, Buff and Brown Leghorns, Buff Cochins, Light Brahmas, 


Buff Orpingtons, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks and Golden Seabright Bantams. 


We made a clean sweep on Barred Rock, White Wyandottes and White Rock 
and received our share of prizes in other breeds, winning 73 ribbons and many 


specials at the two shows. 
furnish it. 


Stock for Sale: 


If you want stock that will please you, we can 
Special offer to first one ordering from each count in Alabama. 


Eggs $2.00 for 15—$3.00 for 30—$5.00 for 50. 


BELLE MEADE POULTRY FARM 


Route No, 2. 


Sessessessessessessessesseosssess SSP SSSSISPISSI SS 


: 
We only showed at the State Fair and Birmingham Poultry Show last season. i 
3 
@ 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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6 Full Quarts .,; $? 95 
\\\ Carolina Whiskey °" . : 


\\ Carolina Whiskey will give excellent satisfaction. 


It is a well aged 


article and in our estimation, far superior to the decoctions and mix- 


tures sold by irresponsible mail order whiskey houses at $3.00 to $3.50 § 
per gallon. We makea special priceon CAROLINA WHISKEY to show 
that we are not afraid of any kind of competition Our plants cover four- 

# teen acres, making us the largest mail order whiskey house in the world. 


3 SAMPLE BOTTLES FREE, Cut out this advertisement and 
es Petit it with $2.95 and we 
will ship you by express 6 full quarts of Carolina Whiskey and we 
willinclude in same box, complimentary, a sample bottle of each, 
“* Zulieka,’’ ‘‘Gold Band’? and Casper’s 12 Year Old White Corn. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! We deliver the above express prepaid anywhere 
in North Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia, but customers living 
in other states reached-by Adams or Southern Express Companies, 


must remit 50c, extra. 


Buyers east of Mississippi River residing on 


some other express lines must send $3.95 for the 6 quarts and 3 sample 
bottles and we will prepay express. Remit cash with order and address: 


THE CASPER CO., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


(Also Winston-Salem, N.C.) Owners of U.S. Registered Distillery No, 305, 6th Dist., Va. 
All whiskies made under supervision of U. 8. Officers and guaranteed pure under the 
National Pure Food and Drug Law, 


b.T. SHAW « SON 


The Old Warner-Smiley Co. 


UNDERTAKGERS AND EMBALMBRS 


312 N. Twentieth Street, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Right Goods 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


The Right Price 
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LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


Appoints Inspectors and Veterinarians 
to Enforce New Law. 


The Live Stock Sanitary Commis- 
sion has appointed the following state 
Drs. 
Montgomery; 


live stock inspectors: Peterson, 
Mobile; B. A. Taylor, 
E, M. Duncan, Birmingham; assistant 
Sel- 


Fleming, Montgomery; M. 
anid | VV 


. . & 
state veterinarians: Dr. 
ma: VW. B: 
F, Jackson, 


Staples, Anniston. 


Cannon, 
Birmingham, 


Dr. Cary was atithorized to have 


printed from 3,000 to 5,009 co;ies of 


the laws and regulations. 


DOCTORING PIGS. 


Do not rush to the conclusion that 


the little pigs need medicine every 
time they appear to be ill. In fact, 
the suckling pigs should rarely have 


medicine, no matter how ill they be- 


come. Give the medicine to the sow 


instead. If the pigs are scouring, 


change the sow’s feed. Scouring is 


generally caused by too’ much sour 
feed, especially slop. Sour milk, con- 


taining the whey, should never be fed 


to the sow. As soon as the ration has 
a little lime water 


If this fails 


been changed, mix 


with the mother’s feed. 
t6 ethtect alcure, adda pint of coals tar 


disinfectant to each twenty gallons of 


sweet. slop and give the sow 
about a gallon of this at a feed. 


The 


Tun on 


should be allowed _ to 


the 


SOW 


pasture as much 


after she has been 


If she 


as she desires 


accustomed to it. has been 


inp toeigy- Petamtillemthie y pigse mane 


large enough to follow her over the 


lots, she should be only allowed on 


the pasture about an hour the first 


day. Then lengthen the time a half 


hour each day till she has become ac- 


customed to the change of diet. <A 
sudden change from the dry lot to 


green pasture may caus@sserious de- 
rangement of the digestive system of 
the little pigs following 


When it is 


the sow. 


necessary to give the 


pigs medicine, make the doses very 


and far between. Medicine 
not be 


to administer it through the mother’s 


light 


should given till every effort 


milk has failed. 


Fluid extract of spigelia and senna, 
mixed equal parts and given in one- 
half 


day in a little milk, will correct a se- 


ounce doses three times each 


vere case of worms in the grown 


hog. Hogs weighing less 
given more 


of the 


pounds should not be 


than one-fourth of an ounce 


mixture at a dose. 


= a 


THE FARM NEEDS SHEEP. 


Sheep are ofttimes spoken of as a 


nuisance by some people, but wise 
land owners give them credit as being 
run-down or 


great renovators of 


worn-out farms, and even call them 
fertility conservers, 

They are the latter and more, too. 
The life 


them not only conservers of fertility, 


and habits of sheep make 
but distributors of it where needed, tt 
given an opportunity. Though sheep 
are adverse to water and always seek 
an elevation for their resting place, 
they do not like the succulent growth, 
even though it be weeds, found in the 
lowland of a field of pasture which 
has been enriched by the washings 
from the higher surrounding land. 


These two peculiarities of sheep 
once came under my particular obser- 
I turned some sheep into a 


field, they 


vation. 
clover at once sought out 


the spots where the clover did not 
catch and eagerly devoured any weeds 
or pigeon grass that had taken pos- 


They 


sought the weeds and succulent grass 


session of the spaces. then 


in the low places and runs in the 


fields, leaving the clover on the high 
land, where most needed to enrich the 


soil, untouched, only touching this 


grass. 


THE RAMBOUILLET SHEEP. 


A Well Known Breed Which Has 
Many Good Qualities—Has 
Heavy Fleece. 


One of the main characteristics of 
the Rambouillets is the thickness of 
the fleece, which, of course, makes 
them very valuable for growers who 
raise sheep mainly for the wool. While 
they are also highly thought of for 
not equal in 


their carcasses they are 


this respect to some of the smaller 
breeds, 
As a 


best sort of 


and more delicately formed 
says the Indianapolis News. 
rule the ewes are the 
mothers, and are very prolific; more- 
over, they seem to retain their strong 
vitality up to the period when the 
lambs are dropped, hence impart much 


of it to the young. While it is gen- 


thats TOO, 


erally considered that where fleece 
brings a fair price, the breed is a good 
general purpose one, there is no doubt 
yalue lies in the 


that wits aMmain 


quantity and quality of fleece pro- 


duced, 


REMEMBER THE COW. 
Green corn, alfalfa or cane grown 
near the pasture pays greater profits 
if fed to .cows .in need of ‘extra 
feed, than if held and sold to the local 
dealer. Not that only, but it will keep 
up the flow of milk and increase the 
profits derived from dairying on dry 
and 


feed in fall or winter—Farm 


Home. 


THE BEST REMEDY HE EVER 
USED. 
Clarkson, Ala., Feb. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, O.: 
Please find enclosed $1.50 for which 
send me a bottle of GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM: I find it the 
best remedy I have ever used. 


RICHARD E. BOWDEN. 


19, 1900. 


In writing advertisers please say to 


them, you saw their “adv.” in the 


Southern Farmer. 
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WHEELER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Willard J. Wheeler, President 
The Leading and Representative Business College of the South 


THE WEANER 
eek Ss A WINNER 


No strapsto break o 
spikes to cut cow 
“bag. Fits in nose with 
a spring wire and ani- 
mal can eat and drink 
without discomfort, 
Guaranteed not to 
make the, nose sore, 
At all dealers, if not 
send 60 cents and deal- 
er’s name for a prepaid 

<Ssample. Specfal for 
self-sucking cows, 75 cents prepaid. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Calf, Yearing 
and Cow size. 


IOWA MUZZLE CO., Carroll, Iowa. 
Box 1107 


Cave Spring Stock and Grain Farm 


CLARENON DAVIS 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Offers at reduced prices: 
1 Double Standard Polled Durham Bull, 
4 Short-horn Cows, Bred, and some young 


heifers, all registered and immune to tick 
fever. 


COLD WEATHER 


Write to 


Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., 


Nashville, Tenn., for catalogue of Hog 
Scalders, Lard Kettles, Cans and Skimmers, 
Butcher Knives, Sausage Stuffers. 


Are you ready for hogkilling? 


TOCCOA STOCK FARM 
Breeders of 
ENGLISH 
BERHSHIRE HOGS 


From Imported Stock 
WHITEHEAD BROS., Proprietors 


Murtreesboro, Tenn. 


FESLULELELESESELELELELELELALUULELELEEELEL EL ELLE EELS 


You Can’t Do Unless You Know How : 


Let us teach you Stenography, Bookkeeping and Gen- | 


eral Office Work. We will make clear to you every 
little detail of the modern commercial methods and 
fit you to hold the most difficult positions with ease. 
We have taught thousands and they wefe no smarter 
than you. Write to us today. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


| 


press.’ 


WOODRUFF ay waren 


ae is not a cheap light hay press, but one that is 
remarkable for its hea 

and its lasting powers. 
Jefferson, Ga., says: 
I used your WOODRUFF HAY PRESS and found it all 
right! I have baled 22 bales per hour with one horse, 
and cheerfully commend it to any farmer wanting a 
If there is no agent in your town write us. 


WITH A— 


durable construction 
r. I. A. Etheridge, of 
“IT am pleased to state that 


WOODRUFF HDW. & MFG. CO. winder. Geergie 


Country Merchants 


and Farmers 


Are invited to write us for our special cash 
prices on all kinds of best quality 


Field Seeds Fruits, Vegetables, Grain, 
Hay, Egg Cases, etc, 


Nashville Produce Company 


132 N. Market Street 


J. J. ODIL, Manager 
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All peach growers are familiar with 
the borer in the larval stage. For, as 
among most other insects, there are 
four stages in its life history;first, the 
egg; second, the larva; third, the pupa, 
and fourth, and last, the imago, or 
perfect insect, which in this case is a 
swift-flying and bright-colored little 
moth, measuring an inch to an inch 
and a half across the expanded wings, 
and strongly resembling a wasp in ap- 
pearance, 

The moths are not often seen, and 
even then few know of the relation 
they bear to the peach tree borer it- 
self. The waspish appearance is un- 
doubtedly a protection in many ways. 
They should be invariably destroyed 
when found. 

These moths are very prettily col- 
ored. The wings of the male are 
transparent and bordered with blue, 
while the fore wings of the female are 
blue throughout. The abdomen in 
both cases is blue, but that of the fe- 
male is encircled by a broad orange 
band, fe 

During the spring these moths lay 
their eggs, which are yellowish brown 
in color and very small, on the bark 
at or near the surface of the ground. 
The eggs soon hatch, and the minute 
larva makes its way as rapidly as 
possible beneath the bark of the tree, 


where it at once begins feeding. 


It is at this point we look for a rea- 
son for the deposition of the eggs 
near the surface of the ground. We 
find it in the fact that the jaws of the 
young larvae are too weak to pierce 
the tough and hardened bark above, 
but just beneath the surface of the 
ground they find entrance an easy 
matter. 


Underneath the bark the larvae or 
borers feed through the summer, and 
in the extreme South off and on all 
winter. At the opening of the burrow 
there usually occurs a more or less 
c,10us exudation of gum, which is 
usually mixed with the droppings of 
t: larvae and with borings from the 
hole. This external evidence of the 
presence of the new worm is first ob- 
sci:vable about the middle of the sum- 
The 


well down into the main roots. ~ 


mer. larvae frequently works 


The next spring regular feeding is 
until full 
In the far North 
In the 


South the first larvae mature very 


resumed and _ continued 
growth is reached. 


this occurs in July or later. 


much earlier, and continue “coming 


on” throughout the summer. Here at 


LOw7y ow yyowownn => 


Auburn larvae of all sizes may be 
found in the trees at almost any time 
during the summer, thus rendering it 
very difficult to outline any well-de- 
fined brood. 

As soon as full growth is attained, 
the larvae forms about itself a pro- 
tecting cell wall or cocoon of silk and 
refuse, and within this changes to a 
pupa. 
loses largely its power to move, and 


In the pupal stage the larva 


takes on characters which somewhat 
roughly outline the future moth. It 
remains in this stage usually but a 
few days, soon shedding its pupal skin 
and appearing as the moth we have 
already described, thus completing its 
life cycle. 

It is evident that with such an ex- 
tended term of life allotted it, a great 
deal of injury is possible with even a 
single larva. The chances of life are 
indeed small for trees infested, as, for 
instance, those of a very badly neg- 
lected orchard in Alabama examined 
by Prof. Earle, some of which had as 
many as fifteen and sixteen worms 
each.—Bulletin Alabama Expetiment 


Station. 


BORDEAUX FOR GENERAL USE 


Many of the failures in the use of 
bordeaux are due to the fact that it 
has not been properly made. Im- 
properly made bordeaux is likely to 
settle even before it can be applied, so 
that a part of the vines or trees spray- 
ed from the barrel do not. receive 
Such 
After 


paying for the materials and going to 


their full amount of copper. 


bordeaux does not stay on well. 


the trouble and expense of making 


the applications, vine ~ growers, 
through ignorance or carelessness in 
preparing the bordeaux, often lose the 


full benefit of their spraying. 


Bordeaux consists of four to six 
pounds of copper sulphate (bluestone) 
and four to six pounds of lime in a 
barrel of water. The lime and the 
bluestone are generally kept in stock 
solutions of one pound to a gallon of 
water. In making the bluestone solu- 
tion, it is only necessary to measure 
out the water in a clean barrel, 
and, having weighed out the required 
amount of sulphate, tie it up in a 
square of cheesecloth and suspend 


near the surface of the water. 

It is more difficult to get a good 
The best quick lime 
should be obtained. 


lime solution. 
After weighing 
it should be placed in the bottom of 
a clean barrel and slaked there by 


pouring water over 1t, at first a small 


quantity of warm water, until the 


slaking begins, and then gradually 


adding more water as the lime is 
thoroughly slaked, the water to the 
required amount being added and the 
whole mixture thoroughly stirred. 
The lime solution should always be 
thoroughly stirred before any is taken 
out to make bordeaux. 

In making bordeaux the two stock 
solutions should never be poured to- 
getlrer, but should be considerably di- 
luted before mixing. The lime should 
be put through a strainer made of 
brass netting, having about twelve 
meshes to the inch. If one dilute so- 


lution is poured into the other it 
should be always the sulphate solu- 
tion that is poured into the lime so- 
lution, never the reverse; and the 
mixture thoroughly agitated by stir- 
ring. This pouring should be rather 
slow in order to give time for chem- 
ical reaction while the two solutions 
are in a state of agitation—The Fruit 


Grower. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES 


If the orchard is to be cultivated 
this year, be sure and see to it that 
the cultivation is) cleans © Diiere iis 
nothing more repulsive than an orch- 
ard filled with weeds. > Besides, the 
weed stalks and dead leaves afford a 
hiding place for nearly all of the in- 
sects which assault the fruit. 

It is a poor practice to leave the 
ground in the garden unbroken and to 
only spade or plow it up as it is 
needed. Plow it all in the spring and 
then cultivate or hoe the unused part 
once each week till time to plant. 
Unbroken 
and hard that it can hardly be pul- 


ground becomes so dry 


verized. 


Do not forget the tomato trellis. 
A piece of low, wire netting, stretch- 
ed along each row will prevent the 
fruit from coming in contact with the 
ground. 
fre- 


Do not kill the toads which 


quent the garden. This advice is not 


given because of the old idea that 
toads willsmake the cow “give bloody 
milk,” but because they destroy many 


of the enemies of the garden plants. 


Many sins are laid to the mole’s 
door which it never commits. It is 
charged with burrowing through the 
growmd to eat the potatoes and other 
roots, when in reality it is hunting 
for insects which attack the garden 
crops. It has been found that less 
than 5 per cent. of the mole’s feed is 
vegetable matter. The remaining 95 
per cent. is insects. It is true that 


the farmer, by following the mole 


(Continued on Page 15.) 


Twenty of the Best Known and Most 
Readable Papers and Magazines 
in the United States. 


All One Full Year for Only $1.00 


At a large expense to increase our cir- 

culation and to give our subscribers the 

best of everything, we have made ar- 

rangements to offer them 

The Greatest Clubbing Offer Ever Pre- 
sented by Any Paper. 

We can offer you TWENTY great papers 
and magazines for the price of only 
ONE DOLLAR—AII are well known 
and are from the North, South, 
East and West. 


Look at this Wonderful List 
Twentieth Century Review Magazine. 
The Planters’ Journal, Memphis. 

New Era Magazine, New York. 

The Rural Weekly, St. Paul, Minn. 
Southern Poultry Fancier, Atlanta, Ga. 
Woman’s Work Magazine. 

American Farmer, Indianapolis, Ind: 
Southwest Magazine, St. Louis, Mo. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, .Ia. 
Modern Stories Magazine, New York. 
The Home Magazine, New York. 

Good Health Magazine, Battle Cr’k, Mich. 
The Farmer’s Wife Magazine, St. Paul. 
Mail Order Magazine. 

The Farm Money Maker, Cincinnati, O. 
Home Queen Magazine, New York. 
Evening Hours Magazine, New Jersey. 
Welcome Guest Magazine. 

Maxwell’s Talisman, Chicago. 

Practical Farmer, Philadelphia. 


SUMMARY: 
20 Great Weeklies and Monthlies. 
Total No. of pages per month........ 706 
Total No. of pages per year.......... 7,712 


Every Paper Goes to You for One Full Yr. 
Send in seven orders and get valuable 
Fountain Pen or Large Hand-sewed 
American Flag, 3x5 feet. 

If you are already a subscriber to any 
or all of these papers your time will be 
extended one year on receipt of the com- 

bination price. 


This Offer isGood Only for 30 Days 


References: Any business house in this 
city or any paper in our club. 

If you don’t want all the papers sent.to 
one address, you can split the club and 
have them sent any number of different 
addresses. 

EHKach and every paper contains reading 
matter of interest and value to every 
member of any family, from the young- 
est baby to the oldest grandparent. 

The saving habit is the key to wealth— 
not how much you make, but how much 
you save. 

On account of this being such a re- 
markable offer and for only a limited 
time from this date, we cannot send 
samples. 

On Personal Checks Add 10c for Exchange 

If you send in your order we will send 
you the grandest and biggest premium 
list ever offered to club raisers on this 
wonderful offer. 


Planters Journal Pub Co 
Dept. 52 Memphis, Tenn 
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: Two for 50c 


W’kly Age-Herald 


of Birmingham 


For One Year 
With Year’s Subscript’n to 
Rep g ts 
SOUTHERN FARMER 
For Only 50 Cents 


Address @ 
Southern Farmer Pub Co : 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
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In the May issue of the Southern 
Farmer there will be an interesting 


article on Ginseng. 


The frosty weather destroyed more 
actual property than the Wall Street 


panic. 
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Published at Birmingham, Ala., the 
Center oi the South, by Ghe South- 
ern Farmer Publishing Co. 


ISSUED MONTHLY 


SUBSCRIPTION 
5Oc Year. Six Months 30c 


Entered atthe Post Officein Birming- 
ham, Ala., as Second-Class Matter 


The most necessary food for plants 
is nitrogen. Nature supplies this nu- 
trient without cost through the le- 
which are soil ren- 


gumes, great 


ovators, 


If you desire to enlarge your farm- 
ing operations and expect to be suc- 
cessful in the venture, the reasonably 
sure way is to make use of intensive 
tillage. 


FARMERS’ BULLETIN 288, THE. 
NON-SACCHARINE SORGHUMS. 


Washington, D. C., March 25, 1907. 

The Department has now in press 
and will soon issue Farmers’ Bulletin 
288, The Non-saccharine Sorghums, 
prepared by C. W. Warburton, As- 
sistant Agriculturist, Farm Manage- 
ment Investigations, Bureau of Plant 
Industry. 

The bulletin begins with a brief 
statement of the division of the va- 
rieties into the broomcorn, saccharine, 
and non-saccharine groups, which is 
followed by a discussion of the non- 
saccharine varieties, 

he 
groups of saccharine sorghums, the 


difference between the two 
Kafirs and duras, are stated, with notes 
on the valuable characteristics of each 
variety. The sections where these va- 
rieties are of value are outlined and 
their 


briefly discussed. Their resistance to 


the soils adapted to growth 
alkali and drought is noted, the com- 
mon statement that sorghums are 
“hard on the land” is explained, and 
a method suggested for obviating this 
difficulty. 

The growing of the crop is then 
taken up from the preparation of the 
soil to the harvesting and threshing. 
The utilization of the crop follows, 
the different methods of using it be- 
ing discussed separately. Consider- 
able space is given to the feeding of 
the grain to the various classes of 
farm stock, and there is a brief note 
The feed- 


ing value of the sorghums in compari- 


on its use as human food. 


son with corn is brought out, the fod- 
der and stover being nearly equal to 
similar corn products and the grain 
valuable than shelled 


slightly less 


corn, 
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The principal insect pests and dis- 
eases are mentioned and methods of 
combating them briefly outlined. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to the im- 
provement of the crop by seed selec- 
tion, and the need for this work is 
brought out. As practically nothing 
has been done in the way of improy- 
ing sorghums for grain and forage 
production, there is a great field in 
this The bulletin 
with a brief summary of the subject- 


direction. closes 
matter, 

The bulletin is intended for distri- 
bution in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, California and 
the semi-arid regions of the West 
and Southwest generally. Because of 
the rapid settlement of the more arid 
sections of these States in the last 
few years the demand for up-to-date 
information on crops which may be 
grown there has greatly increased, 
and a discussion of the non-saccharine 
sorghums is needed for distribution, 
especially among recent settlers, who 
have little knowledge of crops of this 
class. The manuscript is also design- 
ed to bring out the value of the seed 
of these plants for feeding to stock, 
a matter which is not generally well 
understood. 

The non-saccharine sorghums are of 
value as forage and grain crops in 
middle and western Kansas, western 
Oklahoma, the Panhandle and adjoin- 
ing sections of Texas, and in parts of 
In this 


portion of the United States they rank 


New Mexico, and Colorado. 


among the most important field crops. 
Some of the varieties are also grown 
in the great central valleys of Cali- 
fornia and in other sections of light 
rainfall and high summer tempera- 
ture. The non-saccharine sorghums 
fill the place of corn acceptably in 
sections too dry for the best growth 
of that crop and in every way com- 
pare quite favorably with it in feed- 
ing value. They are the best crops 
for planting on “new land” in the re- 
gion to which they are adapted. 
Copies of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained upon application to Senators, 
Representatives, and Delegates in 
Congress, or to the Secretary of Agri- 


culture. 


FARMERS’ BULLETIN 280, 
BEANS. 


Washington, D. C., April 10, 1907. 

The Department of Agriculture will 
Bulletin 280, 
prepared by L. C. Corbett, 
of Plant In- 


soon issue Farmers’ 
Beans, 
Horticulturist, Bureau 
dustry. 

In this bulletin types of beans are 
discussed under Broad beans, Kidney 
beans, Lima beans, Dolichos beans, 
Soja beans, Scarlet Runner beans, and 
Velvet beans. These are divided into 


two classes, namely, Field and Gar- 


den beans. Field beans are discussed 


under the following subjects: Prepa- 
ration of the soil; planting, which in- 
cludes the quantity of seed per acre, 
as well as depth of planting; culture; 
harvesting, which includes a descrip- 
tion of the commercial methods of 
harvesting the crop by machinery; 
threshing, with a brief description 
of the types of machines used for 
this purpose, together with a brief 
the subject of 
cleaning and grading the product for 
Garden beans are discussed 


description of 


market. 
under types of soil to which they are 
adapted, fertilizers used in connec- 
tion with the production of this crop, 
cultivation, harvesting, yield, enemies, 
and diseases. The whole matter is a 
brief summary of the commercial in- 
dustries as they’ now exist in the 
United States of growing dry beans 
Maps 
accompany the text, showing the dis- 
tribution of the two crops, and there 


and garden or string beans. 


are illustrations showing typical fields 
of beans grown for dried beans as 
well as those grown for string beans, 
together with character of imple- 
ments used in handling these crops. 
Copies of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained upon application to Senators, 
Representatives, and Delegates in 
Congress, or to the Secretary of Agri- 


culture. 


We have pointed out some strange 
features of the horse business, says 
the Rural New Yorker. 
the increase of trolley cars, automo- 
biles and 


drawn by horses, good animals are 


In spite of 


other machines formerly 
worth more than ever and hard to 
find. 
that farmers would raise more horses. 
We should naturally expect to find 


In view of this, one would think 


one or more colts on every good 
farm. Yet the great majority of east- 
ern farmers buy their farm horses 
We find 


comparatively few colts outside of 


from the west or Canada. 


the sections where horse raising is 
made a business. The explanation 
seems to be that most farmers regard 
colt as a risky ~ piece 
A barbed wire, a 
in the 
the 


Then again many farm- 


a good 
of property. 
rolling a hole 


stone, pas- 


ture, may quickly cut colt’s 
value in two. 
ers feel that they lack the time requir- 
ed to drive and train a good colt. It 
needs constant and steady exercise, 
and this means time taken from reg- 
ular farm work. ‘These are some of 
the reasons why so many farmers pre- 
fer to let others oversee the first four 
years of a horse’s life. 
All questions relating to poultry 
will receive attention from the editor 
or from an authority on the subject, 
and answers with questions will be 


published in this journal, 


EVERY BUSINESS MAN-FAR- 
MER SHOULD USE A BUSI- 
NESS LETTER HEAD. 


(By N. L. Willett, Augusta, Ga.) 

I know that what I shall say below 
will meet with a ready response by 
every man who opens a large daily 
mail of, letters—letters oftentimes 
without a post office, oftentimes with- 
out an express or freight office named 
therein, and oftentimes with so bad a 
signature that a Philadelphia lawyer 
could not make it out. We sometimes 
paste these signatures on the back of 
a return envelope, because the name 
cannot be deciphered. There is no 
one thing that a man or a firm is so 
careless about as that of signature. 
A business house, however, generally 
has a printed or engraved letter head 
showing the firm’s name and the post 
office, and if the freight station or ex- 
press office is not the same as the 
post office, the letter head shows this 
also. The minute, however, that one, 
in assorting his mail, dives into let- 
ters other than those from merchants, 
he gets into trouble, because of the 
lack of letter heads. 

The farmer, as a rule, is an exceed- 
In the first” 


place, he scarcely ever answers a let- 


ingly lax letter writer. 


ter immediately, as all letters ought 
to be answered. If his letter contains 
an order, the shipping clerk, through 
the farmer’s laxness, may make all 
sorts of errors. To eradicate these 
troubles, my suggestion is that every 
farmer get him at once some printed 
letter heads. Show on the letter head 
his name and post office, and if he is 
on a rural route, state this explicitly; 
giving also the railroad and express 
office, and at the same time advertise 
whatever specialty he may stress on 
his farm. It may be only chickens 
and eggs, or butter, or fowls, or pigs, 
calves, hay or hard woods, or it may 
be some especially fine seed cottons 
or corns—I care not what the thing 
advertised may be. Every farmer 
ought to have, it seems to me, some 
specialized side line which he might 
advertise on his letter head. The 
andi the far- 
Meee 


the whole thing be dignified with a 


farm is a _ business 


mer is carrying on a business. 


letter head. I am glad to say that 
this farm letter head custom is com- 
ing more and more into vogue. I am 
frank to say that I never get a letter 
from a farmer with a letter head, that 
my heart does not warm up to him, 
and I am at once inclined to give 
him preference in any business that 
may lie between us. The cost of a 
letter head is a mere trifle, and if a 
man has anything at all in the way of 
a specialty to advertise on a farm, he 
is liable to get large returns from the 
advertisement as placed on the top of 
his letter head. 
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DON’T NEGLECT YOUR GAR- 
DEN. 


Farmers as a rule are now getting 
too busy, as they think, to bother 
with the garden. This really is, or 
should be a very important part of 
the real farm work. So little atten- 
tion is usually given this part of the 
farm work—is the cause of so many 
farmers having poor gardens and an 
insufficiency of vegetables and small 
fruits. A full supply of vegetables 
will make your cost of living cheaper 
better health. With 


those living near cities or with good 


and produce 


railroad facilities, the raising of cer- 
tain varieties of vegetables can be 
made a money crop. 

A farmer recently told the writer 
that from half an acre of parsnips and 
salsify planted last year he cleared 
$160.00. Parsnips are among the few 
vegetables containing oil or fat, in ad- 
dition to mineral salts, being rich in 
nutritious and blood building proper- 
ties, therefore will be found a very 
valuable vegetable. Carrots contain 
the same properties for food as pars- 
nips, and when properly cooked make 
a delightful dish. They are also eas- 
ily sold on any market. Carrots, pars- 
nips and salsify for spring sowing are 
planted in April and May. Soil should 
be made loose and deep. 

All varieties of beans should be 
planted now. A few pole snap and 
pole lima or butter beans planted now 
and in May will furnish you beans ail 
during the summer. “The 
Pole,” “White Dutch Case 
“Speckle Cut Short or cornfield,” and 
the “Horticultural, or Wren’s Egg” 
called October 


cornfield) will be found good varie- 


Texas 


(sometimes bean, 


ties to plant to run on corn. 


A garden is not complete without 
some squash, cucumbers, peppers, to- 
mato, egg plant, turnips and mustard. 
All of these can be safely planted out 
now. 


For good roasting ear corn the 
Mammoth Sugar, Stowell’s Evergreen 
and Early White Snowflake 
The frst 


while they produce 


Sugar 
corn are the best varieties. 
two varieties, 
smaller ears, are sweeter and more 
tender than the snowflake. Don’t over- 
look having a few beds of herbs—a 
corner in the garden will be a good 
place for these. Thyme, sage, cara- 
way, dill, summer savoy, sweet fen- 


Knife,”. 
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ay VEGETABLE.S 


HOME AND 


nel and others will be found very use- 
ful in flavoring of soups, meats, mak- 
ing of pickles, etc. 


CONTROLLING CUTWORMS. 
(Mrs. C. S. Everts, Ridgeland, Miss.) 

I have just been told what is said to 
positively prevent the ravages of cut 
worms. It is to surround the plant 
with a circle of air-slacked lime. Care 
must be taken not to get the lime on 
the young plants, as it would burn 
and injure them. For convenience in 
applying, an empty tin can may be set 
over the young cabbage or tomato 
plants, the lime sprinkled around it, 
the can removed and placed over the 
next plant, etc., until all have been 
treated. 

Note by Editor: 
many plants to be protected from cut- 


If there were 


worms by this method, doubtless a 
cone could be made out of tin or even 
tough paper. Lime eould not lodge 
on top of it as it might on a can. 
The bottom could be made just 
large enough to slip over the plants, 
while the sharp top end would permit 
of the distribution of lime easily. By 
giving the cone a little more taper 
from the large end to the small end 
than a sharpened lead pencil has, the 
distribution of lime should be a small 
matter. Even a short handle could 
be fastened in the cone by tacks, so 
little low stooping would be required 
to place the cone or lime.—Starkville 


Gazette. 


Plant Wood’s 
Garden Seeds 


FOR SUPERIOR VEGE- 
TABLES & FLOWERS. 


Twenty-eight years experience 
—our own seed farms, trial 
grounds—and large warehouse 
capacity give us an equipment 
that is unsurpassed anywhere 
for supplying the best seeds 
obtainable. Our trade in seeds 
both for the 


Garden and Farm 
is one of the largest in this country. 


We are headquarters for 
Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 
Oats, Seed Potatoes, Cow 
Peas, Soja Beans and 
other Farm Seeds. 

Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 
gives fuller and more complete intor- 
mation about both Garden and Farm 
Seeds than any other similar publica- 
tion issued in this country Mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


T, W, Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 


Poultry Supplies, |m- 


plements, Fertilizers 


Can be obtained in any quantity at low prices—consider- 
ing the high quality—from Amzi Godden Seed Co. 


WE QUOTE A FEW SEASONABLE SEED 


at lyeAmbemSOrehumic =a eeeee son ee ok bu. $1.25 
Dati OranpenmreAUly oe bc gl oe ne bu. 25 
GenuinemMennessee GermaniMillet yas e es bu. 1.50 


Re-cleaned Johnson Grass Seed 
Spanishpheantitqus =. esnae ss 
St. Charles Red Cob Corn, large, long grain ______ peck 5o0c 
Alfalfa (best, free from dodder) 


Bermuda Grass Seed 


I 
I 
eee ea ae bu.—25 Ibs 1.75 
ee ee ee eee LX hs 

I 


eS nS aS es 2 60 lbs 
et eee per lb postpaid 7oc 


Ten pounds not prepaid $5.00 


Marlboro Prolific Corn 
Cock’s Prolific Corn 


1.50 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS, best Dooly Yams (yellow) 50c per 


100, $3.50 per I,000. 


TOMATO PLANTS, transplanted, 65c per 100, $5.00 per 1,000. 


TUBE-ROSE BULBS—Fine bulbs that will produce beautiful 
sweet blooms this Summer. Price 35c per dozen postpaid. 


FREE—Our illustrated seed catalogue, the Southern Truckers’ Guide. It de- 
scribes and prices all vegetable, flower, grass and field seed in small quanti- 
ties; also gives cultural directions. Write for it. 


FREE—To each person interested in gardening writing us that they read our 
advertisements in the Southern Farmer we will mail a handsome art calendar. 


Amzi Godden Seed Co 


2018 First Avenue 


Birmingham, Ala 


FOR FIFTY CENTS 


we offer the collection of vegetable and flower seed named 
below, with one year’s subscription to the Sout‘hern Farmer. 


Vegetables, 

I paper Beets, Crosbey’s Egy; 1 
paper Cabbage, Early Summer; 1 pa- 
per Cabbage, Late Drumhead; 1 pa- 
per Collards, Georgia Whitehead; 1 
paper Cucumber, Chicago Pickle; 1 
paper Lettuce, Prize Head; 1 paper 
Okra, Dwarf Prolific; 1 paper Canta- 
loupe, EmeraldGem;1 paper Mustard, 


Mammoth Curled; I paper Pepper, 


Sweet Spanish; I paper Radish, Long 
Red; 1 paper Squash, White Bush; 
I paper Tomato, Beauty; 1 paper Tur- 
nips, White Flat Dutch. 

Flower Seed—r paper Sweet Alys- 
um; I paper Asters, mixed; I paper 
paper paper 
Pinks; I paper Dwarf Nasturtium. 


Phlox a7 Petunias; 1 


The above collection of seed alone 
would be worth one dollar. 


Remember we offer you both for only 50 cents. If you do not take this paper, now 
is a good opportunity. Send in your remittance today. Address 


Southern Farmer Publishing Co., Birmingham, Ala 


Plant Excelsior Cotton and 


GET RICH! 


Fruits closer and faster than any 
other cotton on earth. See our cir- 
cular *‘How to Grow Three Bales 
per Acre.” Price, 10 bushels $10. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


Marlboro Prolific Corn 


Yields 50 p.c.morethanany other * 
variety. We guarantee our seed 
pure and true to name, Price of 
corn, $2.50 bushel, 


Excelsior Seed Farm, Cheraw, S.C. 


SWEET POTATOES. 
Cultivation and storage thereof rev- 
olutionized. 
Send 50 cents for pamphlet. 
BRYAN TYSON, 


Box 451. Eagle Springs, N. C. 


N.L.WILLET SEED CO 
Augusta, Ga. 309 Jackson 


We are the largest sellers in United States, for 
American and export use, of 


Planting Cotton Seed 


Short Staples, early, medium boll, big boll; Long 
Staples, upland; Sea Islands. We list in cata- 
logue 40 kinds. 


The Black Loam Journal 


is the best journal in the United States for Far- 
mers, Homeseekers and Investors. Semi-month- 
ly, one year,50c. One month 10c, Subscribe now. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
Classified rates,Ic per word, Display ad, $1.00 
per inch, ‘I ry it today, 


Anchor Pub. Co., Omaha, Nebr 
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Horse 


not help but notice the similarity of 


AT SELMA, ALA. 


(From the Horse World.) 


One never reads of a place that 
gains the public eye without forming 
something of an idea of it. The mind 
is bound to make a negative from 
which a picture can be printed. Inthe 
case of Selma I had underdrawn rath- 
er than overdrawn. I had pictured a 
quaint Southern town down in what 
is known as the “Black Belt,” where 
there is only one white man to five 
colored men, and a rusty city typical 
of the Southland, where colored la- 
borers are left to do the work; and it 
is without any false attempts to pay 
a compliment to Selma when I say 
that there are many things there that 
compare favorably with towns much 
farther North. 


of the town is a busy mart, and the 


The business center 


residence part very beautiful, and one 
is always received with a courtesy 
that is part of the life of the Southern 
lady and gentleman. I refer to this 
because it was the first impression of 


Selma, and will be the lasting one. 


My special mission here was to see 
the horsemen and the horses that are 
quartered here, that are liable to make 
turf history this season. In point of 
numbers Lou McDonald has the lead- 
ing stable. Many of his horses have 


already made turf history such as 
Miss Adbell (3) 2.0034, winner of the 
Kentucky Futurity in 1905. She is 
now a five-year-old and has developed 
into a grand mare in every way, and 
Mr, 


conceal his good opinion of her. 


no effort to 
She 


has not beaten 2:30 in her work as 


McDonald makes 


yet, but it’s the way she goes at it 
that makes one pleased. She is as 
perfectly gaited and as resolute in her 
ways as on that memorable October 
day at Lexington, when she won the 
great Futurity, andin one of the miles 
stepped a half in 1.02%. She will be 
entered in all classes to which she is 
eligible, and, while McDonald does 
not expect to win all the big ends of 
the purses, he feels certain she will 
Per- 
haps the one that the public will be 
the most desirous to hear something 
of is the black five-year-old mare 
Sadie Fogg, by The Director General, 
dam by Bermuda. Well! she is good! 
That tells the story. 
she is much like her stable companion, 
Miss Adbell, and the exact size, and 
when the two were led out I could 


give a good account of herself. 


In conformation 


conformation. that existed. Even to 


gait and disposition they are alike. 


Another good four-year-old trotter 
in Mac’s stable is Codero, a roan colt, 
by Bingen, out of Jolly Bird, a daugh- 
ter of Jay Bird. I saw him work a 
mile ine2.31. About his future there 
is some doubt. By this I mean wheth- 
Should he 


get real good, he may be started, but 


er he races or not in 1907. 


the present idea of his trainer is to 
keep him for a stake horse in 1908. 
He is sound and good, and is looked 
upon as a coming winner. Hidalgo, 
that McDonald 


bought of the late Mr. Maynard after 


the green pacer 
he had shown a very fast mile, is in 
perfect condition, and has been a mile 
in better than 2.30. He certainly is an 
ideal pacer in manners, conformation, 
and way of going, and, in fact, has 
every attribute that goes to make a 
Slick as a 


and agile as a cat is Lady Sealskin, 


great performer. mouse 
2.06%, these days, and a record of 
2.04 or even better is chalked down 
for her. Swift B., 2.10%, that hereto- 
fore has been a slow horse to get 
ready, has straightened himself out 
and can step fast now. His best mile 
Laura Bel- 


lini, another green pacer, is showing 


is right at the 2.30 notch. 


good form, and this season someone 
is likely to get a good beating by her. 
It is needless to say that Mac is very 
much pleased over his experience at 
Selma, and in speaking of it said: “I 
have never had as many horses in all 
my experience that are as near per- 
fect and look as though they would be 
good as I have now. There is a lot 
of time before me to get ready, and 
his 


the abuse of such favorable conditions 


I shall not rush the preparation. 


as exists here that brings failure many 
times, and not their use.” J think any 
thinking horseman will agree with 
him in this. I almost forgot to men- 
tion Kruger, 2.08, when speaking of 
McDonald’s stable. 


is good. Watch him in the 2.08 class. 


He looks good, 


He holds the track record up to this 
date, March 29—2.25%4. 


Ben Renick is one of the landmarks 
at Selma, and one would hardly know 
Selma if he did not see Ben around. 
In all he has eight head. Some are 


good, and some are not positively 
bad, but not good enough for the 
Grand Circuit. He has one, however, 
Ben calls him Ward. He is 


by The Baron, a son of Baron Wilkes, 


that is. 


out of Brown Kate, by Brownmark. 
He is a full-made stallion, six years 
old and just such a one as any horse- 
look at—15% 
hands high, a beautiful bay, and I 


man would stop and 


want to emphasize the word when I 
say “a trotter.” I saw him trot a mile 
in 2.25%, which is the Selma record 
for that gait to date. In action he is 
an impressive going one. He went a 
mile last season in 2.12, and looks like 


a 2.07 or better trotter. He will be 


- named in the many big events, and 


there is litle doubt that he will be on 
hand. Among the big money winners 
I have seen, there are few that look 
better to me than this fellow. 

Levi Turner is also here with eight 
His stable will cam- 
Possibly the best 
thing he has in his stable is Grattan 


or nine head. 


paign in the West. 


McGregor, a pacer that all the rail- 
birds say is no lemon, and will be a 
sure money getter. If looks count 
they are about right. Turner also has 
a four-year-old Grattan filly, a trotter 
that he, as well as those that have 
seen her, thinks well of. He has not 
beaten 2.40 with anything yet, but 
Levi is well known as a careful man 
and always brings his horses to the 
wire in the best of form. 

W. D. & L. H. McCurdy, Lowndes- 
boro, Ala., are here with a_ stable of 
young things. They will not cam- 


paign this season. Many of their 
colts are by The Tramp, which stal- 
lion they own. One especially good 
two-year-old that I saw was by On- 
ward Silver; he certainly is a trotter. 
The McCurdy brothers are perhaps 
the largest breeders in Alabama, and 
have done more to keep interest up in 
the light harness business than any 
other firm in the State. 

I could not think of writing about 
Selma, and not mention our old friend 
Mr. Hardy. He is a familiar figure to 
every follower of the Grand Circuit, 
having gone down the line several 
seasons as the business manager for 
Mr. Geers. 


1907, but as a gentleman of leisure. 


He will be down again in 


CAUSTIC BALSAM CURED 
WHERE OTHERS FAILED. 


Bay Minette, Ala., Feb. 15, 1905. 

The Lawrence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, O.: 

I cannot express myself in regards 
to the wonderful satisfaction and re- 
sults I have received of GOM- 
BAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM. I 
have sold and used considerable of 
the liniment since I learned of its 
value. I first tried it on a fine stallion 
which had been lame for seven weeks, 
in the left hip. The owner tried al- 
most everything and got no relief. 
We gave one application of GOM- 
BAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM and 
the horse has not gone lame since. I 
have also taken’ two splints off of one 


Warranted to Give Satisfacilon. 


Gombauli’s 
Caustic Balsam 


A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 


Curb, Splint, Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria, Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
As a Human Remedy for Rhe i 
Pras Sore Throat, Ste, it is coral, 
ivery bottie of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. (Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. ff 


They'll not take too much, and they'll get it as they 
wantit. Don't force animals to eat salt when they 
don'trequireit, by mixing with food. 


COMPRESSED 


t Pure-Salt Bricks 


are allsalt, noimpurities. Improvethe quality and 

yield of milk, A modern convenience, always pres- 

ent, animals never neglected, and costs for each 

: only abouta nicklea month. Ses how they enjoy 

& helping themselves when ~vithin reach, 
For allstock. Buy ofdealc ee bookletto 


eZ Belmont Stable Supply Co.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


[A TALKING HORSE! 


would ask for 
SEELY’S LIQUID COUGH, HEAVE AND 
DISTEMPER CURE if afflicted with Cough, 
Heaves, Distemper or any affection of throat 
orlungs. A positive and permanent cure 
WM, for those diseases of horses which have here- 
ad ih i) tofore been considered incurable. The most 
=f } 
1) tf 


B 
i e” 
Hi N. Y. 


obstinate cases yield to this treatment. 
! mail 65 cents per bottle. 
8.8. SEELY & CO., Dept. 


FOR SALE 


7° yarn 


A Few Choice Jersey 


Bulls and Heifers 


Price $25 to $50. 
Cc. E. THOMAS, Prattville, Ala. 


horse, one off of another; two spay- 
ins off a third, and at present am 
tending a fourth. I have also used it 
on myself, having a sty on my eye 
three days ago. I gave it two appli- 
cations of GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC 
BALSAM and in four-hours after ap- 
plying the liniment:my eye was one- 
third better, We “Ee OW. CE 


Gentle spring is a misnomer. 


THE SOUTHERN FARMER, 
3 Years for $1.00, 
or 50 cents a year—paid in advance. 
This liberal offer should not be over- 
looked. Send your subscriptions now. 


SOUTHERN FARMER PUB. CO., 
Birmingham, Ala. z 


— aa 


DeA> 'S: Alexander, 


i : 
perative. 


WHO SHOULD RAISE HORSES: 


Prof. Thomas Shaw Says It Depends 
on the Man. 


In growing horses, as in growing 
other kinds of live stdéck, the most 
potent factor is the man. Some men 
should grow draft horses only. Some 
should grow only trotters. The many 
should raise the former, as they are 
The few 


The men who 


so much more easily grown. 
should grow the latter. 
can grow good trotting horses, that 
is, trotting horses of really superior 
merit, are few and far between, while 
those who can also develop them are 
fewer still, Some men should not 
grow any kind of horses, as they will 
not make a success of it. They will 
pot make a success of it because they 
do not understand it or because they 
do not like it, or for both reasons. 
No one should engage in growing 
horses who does not take kindly to 
the work. And no one should engage 
in growing any particular kind of 
horses or any class of the same unless 
his tastes run in that line. However, 
if one understands his business and 
erows that class of horses in which 


he is most interested, there is but 


little doubt that he will succeed in 


the work. 


That eminent veterinary authority, 
of Wisconsin, 
says it is as necessary that the brood 
mares of a country or state should be 
sound as that the soundness of the 
breeding stallions should be made im- 
Indeed, we never can ex- 
pect to have sound breeding stock 
while of the 


equation is unsound. It takes like to 


either side breeding 
produce like, as a general proposition, 
and when the mares are unsound the 
sound stallion will be unable to offset 
the unsoundness. Some progress has 
ben made in retiring unsound stallions 
in Wisconsin, and there can be little 
question that in time unsound stal- 
lions will be completely shut out, but 
thus far little has been accomplished 
The 


presence of any disease mentioned as 


in retiring the unsound mares. 


unfitting stallions for service should 


as certainly retire the mare. 


The new pure food law will benefit 
horses as well as human beings, for 
the pure food commission recently is- 
sued a statement to the effect that the 
law requires honest labels for food for 
animals just the same ag that prepar- 
ed to be eaten by man. The regula- 
tions now being prepared by the com- 
DEG, will 


seek to enforce the proper labeling of 


mission at Washington, 


all preparations intended for animals. 
Horse liniment also will come under 
this rule and willbe shut out of the 


market if it is not all that it is labeled 
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PO RniBAV Ye HAULING: YOU- WANT 


“OLD HICKORY” Arkansas Log Wagon 


In the matter 
of Wagons it is 
folly to buy any- 
thing short of 
best. 

“Old Hickory” 
Log and Farm 
Wagons ARE 
the best. 

This statement 
is backed by the 
“Old Hickory” 


products and all owners of “Old Hickory”? Wagons. 


“THE WAGON THAT T WEARS" 


The clipped gear Arkansas Log 


Wagons will stand up tothe heaviest load, the strongest team and the roughest road. 


ONE HORSE FARM WAGONS, REGULAR and LOW WHEELS 
Two Horse Farm Wagons, Regular & Low Wheels, Stiff & Drop Tongue 
Standard Log Wagons 3 1-2 and 4 inch SKeins 
ArKansas Log Wagons 31-2 and 4 inch SKeins 


| Spring Delivery Wagons 
Wheels and Axles for all Wagons 


EARLE, TERRELL @ 


Market Garden Wagons 
See Us Before you Buy 


CO. 


General Stores and Office 1916-1920 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala 


THE eae iS THE if 


Te 
SACHA DANIEL 


to be. Purchasers of stable supplies 
of this kind will be able to feel rather 
safer in the future when laying in a 
new stock——The Horse World. 


The market for draft horses is good 
—in fact, has never been better—but 
the journals which advocate breeding 
thé heavy breeds are only making 
themselves ridiculous by frantically 
asserting that other kinds of horses 
are money losers to their breeders. 
High-class carriage, coach, road, and 
saddle horses are bringing as high 
ptices, comparatively, as the draft 
Phere is a field for all 


horses, 


horses are. 
these nd none free from 
prejudice will attempt to show other- 


wise, 


HAVE THE COLLAR FIT. 
The collar is a thing a horse must 
wear all day, when at work. Not only 
that, he must pull against that collar 
all the time whilé doing his work; so 
it should fit the shoulders as perfectly 


as possible-—Farm Journal. 


STOP THE COW KICKING. 

The kicking cow, while milking, is 
an abomination. To prevent the kick- 
ing, a small rope or large cord should 
be passed around the body of the cow 
just in front of the udder and over the 
top of the hips. It need not be drawn 
tight, just snug will do, and no cow to 
which it is applied will ever try to 
kick. Sometimes a cow thus tethered 


will lift a foot as if to kick, but some- 


Jenn. 


how she seems to change her mind 
and put it down again.—S. B. Strout, 
Ala. 


Have a sanitary floor. Clay is sog- 
egy; plank is too often drafty or filthy. 


Cement is best. 


of The 


Farmer are sometimes sent to per- 


Sample copies Southern 
sons who are not subscribers with 
the hope that those who receive them 
will be so well pleased with the pa- 
per that they will send on their sub- 
scriptions for it. See your neighbor 
and get him to join you in remitting 
one dollar for three yearly subscrip- 
the actual cost of 


tions—less than 


the paper. 
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THE BEE BUSINESS. 


Where the business of bee-keeping 
is pursued with assiduity and atten- 
tion it is just as profitable as any oth- 
er legitimate business, unless, indeed, 
the locality chosen happens to be a 
bad one, which is seldom the case. 
Care should be used in starting an 
apiary to get the best bees, in the 
best hives, fitted out in the best way. 
It will 
of known probity and honor, and who 


pay to buy from a man 


is an expert withal. Careful attention 
to this will save ultimate disappoint- 
ment. It is well to order only stand- 
ard goods, and should it ever become 
the 


would be in a position to ask the reg- 


necessary to. sell apiary, one 
ular market price for all the fixtures. 
Odd-sized bee appliances are hard to 
It is also important to secure 
They 
are favorites, and with good reason. 

the 


hives can tell whether any given local- 


sell. 
pure Italian bees to start with. 

Generally manufacturers of 
ity is a good one for bees, and will 
generally reply to an inquiry of this 
kind. As a rule, too, they know what 
hives and appliances are best suited 
What 
to spend on a start depends on the 


to the inquirer’s environment. 


condition of one’s purse, and how to 
spend it is better left to the dealer in 
bee supplies, if he is a good, reliable 


man. If one is merely a beginner, it 


will be well to trust a good deal to. 


his sense of right, but first find out 
if the seller is a good, honorable man. 


When to start is a matter of taste. 
Usually people start in the spring, 
expecting to get some returns before 
fall. 


mer 


But bees are cheaper in midsum- 
still in the fall. 


There is no objection to any one pur- 


and cheaper 


chasing bees locally, provided one 
knows for a certainty that they are 
teally good. Perhaps the orthodox 
plan is to make out an order for a 
set of hives, etc. fix these up and 
then depend on some nearby apiary 
for the bees. Usually one has to 
wait till the swarming season for the 
bees, and it is well so to wait, as a 
swarm works with great energy. If 
the seller of the bees will come with 
them and put them in the hive, the 
beginner will get a good insight into 
the proper handling of the bees. In 
fact, no opportunity should be lost 
of seeing expert bee-keepers actually 
at work handling bees. In this case, 
practice outruns theory, though it is 
a fact that many bee-keepers have ob- 
tained their knowledge of bees from 


books, supported only by their own 
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observations. It is the case in the Unit- 
ed States today that one can rapidly 
acquire a bee-keeping education, when 
so minded, be the student man or wo- 
man. Usually when a woman begins 
to take a lively interest in bee-keeping 
her friends and neighbors regale her 
with stories about fearfully stinging 
bees, and certainly these stories are 
calculated to frighten almost anyone. 
But modern apicultural science has 
providedfor this contingency, and bee- 
keeping has been robbed of its terrors. 
With a good veil over the face, a pair 
of bee-keeper’s gloves, and a good 
smoker, some of our modern bee- 
keeping women are not afraid of the 
And here 


let us note the fact that some of the 


worst bees in existence. 
brightest, ablest and most successful 
bee-keepers of our day are women. In 
England, the of Warwick 
maintains an excellent bee-keeping 
in which all the 
work is done for and by women. 


Countess 
school for women 


Bee-keeping certainly appears to be 
an ideal out-of-doors occupation for 
the sex, and is ahead of many so-call- 
ed womanly pursuits.—California Cul- 
tivator. 


RAISING BEES. 

It may be safely said that any place 
where farming, gardening or fruit 
raising can be successfully followed 
is adapted to the profitable keeping 
of bees—in a limited way, at least, if 
not extensively. Many of these local- 
ities will support extensive apiaries. 
In addition to this, there are within 
the borders of the United States thou- 
sands of good locations for the api- 
arist—forest, prairie, swamps and 
mountain regions—where agriculture 
has as yet not gained a foothold, 
either because of remoteness from 
markets or the uninviting character of 
soil or climate, : 

. This pursuit may also be followed 
in or near towns, and to a limited ex- 
The ability of 


the bees to range over areas inacces- 


tent in large cities. 


sible to other farm stock, and to draw 
their subsistence from dense forests, 
when the timber is of the right kind, 
and the freedom which, because of 
their nature, must be accorded them, 
to pasture on whatever natural re- 
sources are within their range of 
three or four miles, must be taken 
into consideration in estimating the 
possibilities of a locality. 

It will be found that very few lo- 
calities exist in our country where at 
least a few colonies of bees may not 
be kept.——Rural Magazine. 


Proce 
MigzinirCarolinay 


“Increase 
Your Yields 
Per Acre” 


Make the Farm 
Pay Big Money 


It does not matter much what crops you raise—cotton, 
tobacco, corn, rice, all fruits, peas, potatoes, onions, cabbage 
and all other vegetables—you can easily ‘‘make your farm 
pay big money”’ by carefully preparing your land, and about 
ten days before planting use liberally 


Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers. 


You will then greatly “Increase your yields per acre,” for 
these fertilizers contain the necessary plant foods which your 
soil needs, and which will make your crops grow abundantly. 
Study carefully Virginia-Carolina Fertilizer almanac, and 
follow the suggestions in it. This almanac is free—ask 
your fertilizer dealer for a copy, or write us for one. 


SALES OFFICES: 


Norfolk, Va. Atlanta, Ga. 
Charleston, 8. C, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Richmond, Va. 
Durham, N. C. 
Montgomery, Ala, 


Savannah, Ga, er 
Baltimore, Md. tf 
Shreveport, La. 


Choose Your 
Yields 
by Choosing 
Your Fertilizer 


You'll get a Timothy crop like that in the right-hand pic- 
ture, if you choose a poor fertilizer. You'll get a crop like 
that at the left, even if the soil is poor, provided you choose 
a fertilizer containing 8% of 


POTASH 


To find how to get the best results from growing grasses and other crops, 
write for the ‘‘Farmer’s Guide.’’ Sent free, though worth much—write to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York—93 Nassau St., or 
Atlanta, Ga.—1224 Candler Bldg. 


Do You Want a Buggy 


in Our 
One that will stand up to the work year after year and 
Own | give you all the satisfaction, wear and utility there isin a 
buggy? And that too at a price which, ou can afford to 
Factor pay? We have such a buggy in our “Chicago Special.” 
You cannot buy a better one at twice the price, 


. So sure are we of this fact, and the undoubted superiority 
ot this buggy that we give a five year binding 

i guarantee with each “Chicago Speciai’® 
which we sell. We want to sell one of 


~\ these buggies in your neighborhood be- 

\ \ cause we know that it willbe the means of 
selling others. We will make a special 

price on this buggy on the first order re- 


“ ceived from each community. This gives 


[IS 
= eS you an opportunity to help yourself and 
i) atthesame time assist us. We manufac- 
J f ture a complete line of Vehicles and Har- 
N f ness and sell them on the most liberal 


y terms ever offered. Write today for our 

ZF \arge, illustrated, free catalogue No. V225. 
———-——s It shows this “Chicago Special’ in colors 
justas painted and finished. 


MARVIN SMITH Co. = CGHICAGO, ILL. 
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PLANT MORE PEANUTS. 


There is not enough attention given 
to the raising of peanuts in our sec- 
tion. We wish to encourage the plant- 
ing of more peanuts this year, for we 
believe it will benefit every southern 
There 
market for all varieties of peanuts, 


farmer. is always a. ready 
and since they are successfully grown 
on almost every class of soil their 
growth is to be encouraged. 

One of the most successful ways of 
planting peanuts is having your rows 
two and a half feet apart, dropping 
the nuts four to six inches apart in 
the rows and covering about two 
inches deep. It will require about one 
bushel to plant an acre properly. The 
average yield with good preparation 
of the soil with fair seasons has 
been. from 125 to 150 bushels to an 
acre. 

Peanuts will be found a cheap and 
a very fattening feed for hogs. The 
vines are easily cured and make a 
fine quality of hay. The following 


varieties have been cultivated suc- 
cessfully in the South: 

The Spanish Peanut—This variety 
is largely planted for making hay, 
also as a hog pasture crop. Is enor- 
mously productive, producing its fruit 
near the surface and in large quanti- 
ties. The vines may be pulled up 
without losing any of the nuts. Cures 
easily and makes a magnificent hay. 

Virginia Peanuts—These are the 
standard large white peanuts, grown 
very largely for the market for the 
nuts. 

, Large Red Peanuts—A very prolific, 
early sort, having three to four large 
nuts to a shell. They have an excel- 
lent flavor. These have been found 
much more preferable for home con- 
than variety, 


sumption any other 


where they have been planted. 


We are informed that the Amzi 
Godden Seed Co., of this city, carry 
these varieties of peanuts. 


FOR FORAGE AND HAY. 


On account of the scarcity and high 
price of cow peas, there will be many 
who can not plant cow peas this year 
in the quantity they should. Every 
farmer should plant a few, take care 
of them this year and save the seed. 

You can now plant soja beans, 
which make fine forage and hay, also 
are enrichers of the soil. These you 
can buy from seedmen for about $2.00 
a bushel. 

Tennessee German Millet makes a 
fine quality of hay. On rich soil three 
to four tons have been made to an 
Use from 1 to 1% bushels to 


We will have a 


acre. 
an acre broadcast. 
very interesting article on German 
Millet in our May issue. ~ 
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Amber and orange sorghum cane 
should not be overlooked among the 
These 
sorghums, and 


good forage and hay crops. 


are saccharine are 
much relished by all kinds of stock. 
These deserve a place on every farm. 
The amber makes the best hay, as it 
produces a small stalk and much fine 
hay. The orange makes a larger 
stalk and is more largely used for 
syrup. 


usually required to sow an acre broad- 


Three pecks to 1 bushel is 


cast. About one peck to an acre in 


drills. 


DAIRY NOTES. 


As time is money, it will be found 
profitable to arrange the stables so 
as to lessen the amount of time in 


caring for them. 


When starting a creamery, first be 
sure that you have cows enough to 
produce a sufficient quantity of milk 
so as to enable you to manufacture a 
finished product economically, then 
give thought to every detail of the 
buildings you are about to construct 
before laying a stone; by thus doing 
you will start out better equipped and 
be better able to do good work. 

Poor cows are quite frequently 
made by poor feeding and ill treat- 
ment and while it is quite true they 
may be so by nature, yet their care 
bas much to do with the results at the 
pail. 

Moral—use kindness and good feed 


-and note the results that follow. 


The only correct way to ascertain 
the work of a cow or herd is by the 
use of the scales and the Babcock 


‘test, which must be continuously used 


for one year. 


It is not so much the amount of 
butter fat a cow produces as what it 
costs to produce it that determines the 


profit. 


AN ISLAND THAT FLOATS. 


One of the most remarkable and 
picturesque bodies of water in the 
world is Henry’s lake, in Idaho. It 
is situated on the dome of the conti- 
nent, in the depression in the Rocky 
Mountains, called Targee’s Pass. It 
has an area of forty square miles, and 
all around it rise snow-capped peaks 
some of them being the highest of the 
In the lake is 
a floating island about three hundred 


continent’s backbone. 
feet in diameter. It has for its base a 
mat of roots so dense that it supports 
large trees and-a heavy growth of 
underbrush. These roots are covered 
The 


surface is solid enough to support the 


with several feet of rich soil. 


weight of a horse anywhere, and there 
are places a house could be built. 
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Souder oUGarm Vest, GPANUlaAted .mamrem ae Savec etna coe libuace set nies coe cv coe nc stews $ .75 
iouioss Bakingsoda and Corn’ Starch; halt Gach’ wees. cos< ccc ccsce cece steccece. 75 
POMS MICE DEStsUADAN Mave eye cement aie acd Goat e Coe eeels lec oocbestecees owas 75 
pOrGansicholcer Baked |Ponk, andvBe@ans sutwwicwcmes tac use ties oaiei east cane cdvevccen 75 
12 pkgs. Breakfast Food and Cleaned Currants, half of each....................- 75 
NOM ALE RES CECE AU OnYs SOA Dir ans Meine sory tte ties oarilcea seule ak soos ale mccnn PY 4} 
eesrOsn DottlesiVanillavandllsemon; deaChiewncags sc uiasss: tists. aondurcccccsss use 270 
2ulnSrelerices Or. our own Baking Powder i. or tislecci «series as vo ois dn'e ste <lesece nurdeed naa wo 
izMipsieextraequality Callfortita, .Prunesaaa ots. dec, cce-asic casio. cat cares sce cc des 75 
ipgaltinestsVienmont) MapleiPlavored) Syrup s.c.essusho 2css<et-cc0cteovecacaccce 5 
pedals» tinestalmported Mustard, prepared... «scscisbaciec cm dies de ceelfccits nse cscce lo 
SRIDSMUEStRONOCOlAC erm sen hash ch Avie, octiec dere oat ane panioe tid damtte ota ele Gene eee 75 
CPO SmIAIMeSteShregaed GOCOANUtu mms dace aie aitls orem ourivis ce nies a cision ueataslg wishes db balks fS 
SEibey punevuavianeyMocharCoffeen cen cea coes bs saeco Gk cc aebonesce lune vd cles ccknue 75 
RUlCANSs eoaUranaut tang salmon,jhalf eachisenees. me«steaeetes's leciknetcce cs. oe 75 
pOspKGaainestalimportedsMiaGanonls.4 .2s4.. (pedeo asl telie o. celmaee asa sevEE co oec le 75 
i5| bars finest) Castile:and Tar Soap, one half of each ~..<:.<.<cs.+.-eeedcceuces 75 
1On25ib) Cans *Dest Pease: oes «0 75 2 ADS.6 COCOA,” TINGSE se. celnsie oitatiaieis vier 75 
1052:tbecans: best. Corn) ceee....s ss 75 6 ths: Fancy Rilo Coffee. i032 cecne< 75 
1 keg of Holland Herring.......... 75 10-Tb. pail finest White Fish. ...... .75 
2 tbs, Gunpowder Tea, choice...... »75 1 Box Finest Soda Crackers. ...... .75 
2 ths. Japan Tea, choice .......... 75 1 Box finest Ginger Snaps ... ...... 75 


SEND NO MONEY:—If you wish us to send you an order of the above goods to 
your city with the privilege of seeing them all before paying one cent, and if not 


in every way as represented they can be returned to us at our expense. 
paid, if the full amount of cash is sent with the order, to 
If you live further write us. 
items to an order and not more than one item of each kind. 
Order today. 


miles of Chicago. 


Jewelry ‘and Hardware Catalogue. 


Freight 
city within 600 
10 of the above 
Free Grocery Lists, 


any 


Not less than 


DEERING MERCANTILE CO. (Not Inc.) 60 Wabash Ave CHICAGO, ILL 


{ 


Cigars and Fifteen Premiums worth three times the amount, don’t pay onecent. We take all the 
risk. Ordernow! Address, CANDOR SALES CO., Candor, North Carolina. 


THE 


Saves. 


Strong 
enough 
for two, 


Avery’s “Revolution” 
STRONGEST CULTIVATOR 


By _the use of different attachments can be easily 
and quickly changed into: 
Shovel Cultivator, Spring Tooth Cultivator, Stalk 


A NECESSITY OF THE FARM 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc., 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 


Cutter. 


EARLE, TERRELL & CO. 
A Full Line of Avery Implements 


ALF in Time—Men—Mules 
\BLOUNT’S 


s the Cotton and Corn Planter’s greatest labor-saving inven- 
tion since the Cotton Gin—used from bedding the land to 
laying by the crop—compact—strong—best cast steel—steel 

= or wood beam. Extra point free. 
booklet gives convincing testimonials from 


MADE 


Dise Culitvator, Six 


Louisville, Ky. 
Shreveport, La. & 


New Orleans, La. ea 
New York City 2 


Oklahoma City. Okla. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


TRUE BLUE 
MIDDLE BREAKER 


My free 


practical users all over the South— 
3 q straight-from-the-shoulder 
Wk words on economy for 

Wes, you, felling why. Price 

4x, moderate. Write for free booklet. 


HENRY F. BLOUNT 
Evansville, Ind, 


: Box 47 


A PREMIUM ON GOOD BUTTER. 
In Holland the butter than is made 
in factories under government control 


and supervision is given the govern- 
These labels 


are firmly annexed on the butter and 


ment stamp or label. 


warrant it to be pure and of the very 
Although Holland has 
very strict regulations for creameries, 
they are not compelled to accept these 
rules, but those that do have the ad- 


best quality. 


vantage of the use of this stamp. It 
is reported that this system works to 
perfection in doing away with oleo- 
margerine process and inferior butter, 
and this being the case, why would 
not the same system prove beneficial 
to the somewhat discouraged dairy 
and creamery men of our own coun- 
try? It is at least worthy of consid- 
eration by “the powers that be.”— 


Jersey Bulletin. 
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AN ACTRESS’ SPECULATION IN 
HORSES. 


Miss Edna Wallace 


actress, is a good judge of horses, 


Hopper, the 


how good a judge she discovered only 
by chance. “It was one of the oddest 
experiences in speculation,” said Miss 
Hopper, “that ever came to me. It 
happened several years ago, when I 
was on my way to the Pacific coast. 
It should be said, too, that it was be- 
fore the Boer war had cleaned up the 
American ranges of mustangs. Horse- 
flesh in 


the Northwest was hardly 


worth keeping track of. I chanced to 
stop off at Spokane, Wash., and in 
going about the city, was attracted by 
a large crowd before the courthouse. 
Upon investigation, I found that an 
auction by the sheriff’s office was go- 
ing on,and a lot of cayuses—as they 
call them out there—was about to be 
sold. 


fun. 


Curious, I waited to see the 
The horses in the corral nearby 
looked mighty good to me, and I was 
struck by the evident lack of desire 
to bid on them. Finally the auctioneer 
managed to coax a bid of $50 for the 
lot. I could not believe my ears—s5o 
cents apiece for real live horses! Some 
whim seized me and I called out a 
raise to $75, fully expecting, of course, 
that another buyer would go higher; 
but, hardly were the words out of 
my mouth when the auctioneer snap- 
> ped me up and knocked down the lot 
to my bid. 

“T could not get out of it and there 
I was with too horses on my hands, 
3,000 miles away from New York. It 
looked for a time like the original 
white elephant, but, since I was on 
the trade, I determined to stay in. I 
made arrangements with a rancher a 
few miles out from Spokane to run the 
horses On his range, and I agreed to 
pay the expense for winter feed and 
keep, for which he fixed a ridiculously 
low figure. Then for-the time being 
I dropped them from my mind. I re- 
turned to New York and I had almost 
forgotten that I was the proud posses- 
sor of a band of horses, when I re- 
ceived a letter stating that an offer of 
$1,500 had been made for them by an 
agent of the British government. I 
set the wires hot telegraphing my 
rancher to take the offer in a hurry, 
fearing that it might already be too 
late. In the course of a few weeks, I 
received a check for the full $1,500 
from a Spokane bank. Counting the 
cost of keeping them, the cayuses av- 
eraged in cost $1 each to me; so my 
profit was a clean $1,400, which was 
not bad on an investment of such a 
size.”"—The Horse World. 


WHAT WOMEN WANT IN MEN. 


It is so recently that women have 


been allowed to think, or expected to 
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think, that it is not strange that they 
have not expressed themselves upon 
the question of what they want in 
men. They have been brought up on 
the philosophy, “Be. good and you'll 
be married,” and it has not been a 
question of what they like in men, 
but what that 


counted or was important. 


men like in them, 
There are many women, otherwise 
fairly sensible, who openly say they 
could not love a man who did not rule 
them. To say that every man, by 
virtue of his sex, is meant to be the 
master of some woman is utter folly. 
The need for a master is not a ques- 
tion of sex, but a question of the lack 
of moral or mental stamina in the in- 
dividual. 
What do 


There are women who prefer a man 


women want in men? 


with the ability to earn a fortune 
rather than one who has inherited it. 
Being a good provider will sometimes 
cover a multitude of petty faults in 
the eyes of women obliged to account 
for every penny spent. Nor is gener- 
osity with money the only generosity. 
Women want from men what every 
normal human being craves—com- 
mendation and approval. 

Woman, normal and healthy, does 
Outside 


of truthfulness, honor and courage in 


not want or need a master. 


him, what she prizes above all things 
from him are kindness, generosity and 
sympathy.—Belle Squire in the May 
Delineator. 


CALLS OF ANIMALS. 


The human voice, with all its modu- 
lations and inflections, is a wonderful 
thing, yet it is imitated closely by 
birds and animals. 

The effect produced by these upon 
persons who hear them for the first 
time is one in which astonishment and 
uncanniness are blended. 

A species of crow in India has a 
note which exactly resembles the hu- 
man voice in loud laughing. 

The bird called the 


“laughing jackass,” when warning his 


Australian 


feathered mates that daybreak is at 
hand, utters a cry resembling a troop 
of boys shouting, whooping; and 
laughing in a wild chorus. ; 

The nightjar has a cry like one la- 
menting in distress. 

Among birds that have the power 
of imitation the parrot is the best 
known; but, as a matter of fact, its 
voice is decidedly inferior to that of 
the bina, a species of starling. Curi- 
ously enough, the male bird speaks 
in a high, clear tone, like that of a 
child, while the female has a gruff 
voice. 

Our whippoorwill also demands his 
punishment in a distant imitation of 
the human voice, and the command of 


the guinea fowl to come back could 


easily be mistaken for a human voice. 

Coming to quadrupeds, the cries of 
none approach more closely that of 
the human voice than those of seals 
when lamenting the loss of their 
young. 

The cry of a wounded hare resem- 
bles that of a child in distress, while 
the familiar back-fence wail of the 
common cat sometimes startles with 
its sound of a human infant's cry.— 


“Scrap Book.” 
THE MUSIC OF TODAY. 


And so we come to the music of our 
own time, which is but a logical and 
century of 
What, above 
all, is characteristic of the music of 
today? 


gram’—to a literary, or dramatic, or 


inevitable result of a 


growth and evolution. 
First, its devotion to a “pro- 
realistic subject. Our modern tone- 
poet, having found ready to his hand 
an art which can convey. with extra- 
ordinary vividness moods of longing, 
despair, ecstasy and jubilation, must 
make it still more specific, still more 
articulate; so he writes a huge orches- 
tral work ands calls it, let us’ say, 
“Death and Transfiguration,” present- 
ing with it an:elaborate poem descrip- 
tive of the agonies and hallucinations, 
the memories and visions of a dying 
man. He then invites us to find in his 
music a description, which he pro- 
duces by means of every harmonic, 
melodic, rhythmic, and orchestral de- 
vice at his.:command, of the subject 
which he has'.,set. before us. »To 
achieve his end—to express all those 
varied emotions of anguish, terror, 
longing, despair, aspiration, triumph 
—he stops at nothing: he piles dis- 
sonance upon dissonance, he writes in 
several keys at once, he assaults our 
ears with what would have seemed to 
the placid brain of Haydn the pande- 
Yet, if he 
be a genius, we are swayed and en- 
thralled, 


pleasure from this new kind of art 


monium of a madhouse. 


We even derive a double 


work, which is at once music and 
drama.—‘Modern Masters of Music,” 


in the May Everybody’s. 


IT PAYS TO PAY. 


A man came in Wednesday, paid 
his subscription, and incidentally men- 
tioned that he would like to see a 
little 
thing, but Wednesday night it rained. 


rain. We didn’t promise any- 
We do not mention this in a spirit of 
braggadocio, but just to show how 
things will work out.—Berthaud Bul- 


letin. 


Farmers should remember by plant- 
ing more corn, millets, sorghum cane 
seed, peanuts, grasses and clovers, 
that they are preparing to make their 


farming more profitable. 


-past, present and future. 


34 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct 
from our factory to user for a third of a cen- 
tury. Weship for examination and approval 
and guaranteesafedelivery. You’re out noth- 


ing if not satisfied as to style, quality and price, 
We Are The Largest Manufacturers In The World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. Wemake 
200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness, 
Send for large, free catalogue. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


No, 654, Top Buggy with Late Automobile Style 
Seat, Bike Gear and % in. Guaranteed Rubber Tires. 
Price complete, $68.00, As zood assells for $25.00 
to 830.00 more. 


FFSOSSSES $ FFSSSSSSOS 


Two for 50c 


The Weekly Age-Herald 


of Birmingham 


For One Year 
With Year’s Subscription 
to The Southern Farmer 

For Only 50 Cents 


Address 
Southern Farmer Pub Co 


Birmingham, Ala. 
BELEELLLARELELALLALALAGLSSS 


Grind to Own a “Bike” this Year? 


Renewed interest is being taken in 
cycling all over the country, now that 
high-grade wheels which formerly sold 
for $75 to $100 can at present be purchas- 
ed at prices ranging from $15 to $30. Not 
only are the wheels less expensive today, 
but they are even better for many new 
improvements have been added, such as 
puncture-proof, self-healing tires, and 
the Coaster Brake which has done more 
to revive cycling than anything else. 

This device enables the rider to coast 
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down hill with the pedals motionless. To 


slacken speed or stop instantly, all that 
is required is to back pedal. One-third 
less pedaling is needed and the wheel is 
under the rider’s control at all times. 

To obtain a wheel for ten days’ free 
trial and examination without cost, write 
the Meade Cycle Company, Chicago. 
Their large, ilustrated catalog is sent 
free, and they are always ready to en- 
gage live, active agents. 


RN DAY CURE” 


PILES 


CURES AND PREVENTS 
FUTURE ATTACKS, 
SEND $1.29 FORA PACKAGE 
PREPAID, | DO THE REST. 
J.G.WOODMAN-7I PARK PLN: 


and WHISKEY HABITS 

cured at home with- 

out pain. Book of a 

ticulars sent FREE, 
ete ae 


B. M. WOOLLEY, M. D. 
Atlanta, Gia. Office 104 N. Pryor Street. 


DETECTIVES 


Shrewd men wanted in every community, to 
act under instructions; previous experience not 
necessary. Send for free book of particulars. 
Granuan's Detective Bureau, Cincinnati, O. 


There are three kinds of trouble— 
Profit by 
the past and avoid a great deal of the 
present and future trouble. 


THE ORCHARD. 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


find 
partly devoured, but this does not 


burrows, will sweet potatoes 
prove that the mole did the mischief. 
Ground mice follow the moles and 
eat the vegetables, but the moles rare- 


ly do. 


For anthracnose on the blackberry 
or raspberry, spray with copper sul- 
phate before the leaves open. Soon 


after they open use bordeaux mixture. 


When undecided what sprays to use 
for an insect pest or fungous disease, 
it is well to remember that Paris 
green will destroy any pest which 
‘eats the foliage and bordeaux mixture 
will prevent nearly all of the fungous 


diseases. 


Save a moist corner in the garden 
on which to grow a few celery plants. 
A bed twenty feet square will pro- 
duce enough for the average family. 


I never like to plant more than one 
kind of trees and vines in the same 
row. But this year I have learned to 
depart a little from this rule. If one 


end of the plat is, wet, plant plum 


Having made 


- front on each side center 
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trees in that end of the row and on 
the dry end some other fruits. 


Clean cultivation is about the only 
way to kill out mustard when it has 
become a weed. Plow the ground 
after all the weeds have started in the 
spring and cultivate thoroughly every 


week during the summer. 


NATURAL INCUBATION. 


The poultryman. often wonders why 


the hen which steals her nest out 
hatches practically all of the eggs on 
which she sits and why the little birds 
are always of uniform size and vigor. 
The chicks hatched in this crude way 
are uniform because the eggs are uni- 
form. They are all the eggs of one 
hen, while those placed in the incu- 
bator or under the hen, generally 
come from.a dozen different hens and 
many times are fertilized by a dozen 
Chicks 


stolen nests are healthy because the 


different males. hatched in 
nest is usually on the ground, with 
but little straw or hay between the 
eggs and the earth. Because of this 
there are few mites and the moisture 


needed by the eggs is taken from the 


ground. 


The mother can leave her 


nest when she desires and never fails 
to dust herself well before returning. 
Dust is nature's remedy for lice and 
mites. 

If the poultryman would follow the 
natural method of incubation in se- 
lecting more uniform eggs, in pro- 
viding a better ventilation of the in- 
cubator and in waging a more vigor- 
ous war On mites and lice, he would 
better success with the 


have much 


incubator and brooder. 
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THE DREAM. 


Last night I dreamt of daffodils— 
They tell me now the night was 
cold, 
That rugged winds swept barn and 
fold— 


I only saw the daffodils. 


When writing advertisers, kindly 
mention you saw their “adv.” in The 


Southern Farmer. 


Improved Raney Canner 


A simple, practical outfit for canning all kinds of 
fruits and vegetables for market and home. 


For the Use of HouseKeepers, Farmers and 
Fruit and Truck Growers 


Made in three sizes and so arranged that any de- 
sired capacity can be obtained. 


The Best Outfit at the Lowest Price 


The recent cold wave has cut the fruit and vege- 


table crop short, and it is important that what is 
left should be taken care of to the best possible ad- 


vantage. 


Write at once for catalogue and valuable informa- 


tion. 


J. A. CORER, State Agent 


2107 Morris Avenue 


Birmingham, Ala 


5754, Stylish Little Dress 


Here is shown a simple 
blouse dress of excellent 
style, made of plaid mater- 
ial. A body lining supports 
the full blouse waist which 
is laid in fine tucks in the 


box pleat. The sleeves are 
in the fashionable elbow 
length, but may be length- 
ened with deep cuffs, The 
straight skirt is simply fin- 
ished by a deep hem and 
is gathered and attached 
to the waist. The mode is 
a very practical one, as it 
is equally suitable to the 
light weight woolens and 
washable materials. Cash- 
mere, serge, challis, linen 
and gingham are all sug- 
gested for the making. 
For girl of ten years 3 1-2 
yards of 30 inch material 
will be required. 

Sizes for 8,9, 10,12 and 
14 years. Mailed to any 
address on receipt of 10¢. 


Work Apron 


Thecomfort and conven- 
ience of a work apron that 
covers the entire skirt is 
apparent ata glancetothe 
woman who has little du- 
ties to perform about the 
house. Illustration shows 
a garment of this kind 
made of striped gingham, 
It requires but little time 
to make and is easily 
laundered. Skirt is gath- 
ered and attached to belt 
and the bib extends out 
over the shoulders in a 
very becoming manner. 
Holland. gingha™, percale 
and linen are all suitable 
for the making. The me- 
dium size wil] require 3 3-4 
yards of 36 inch material. 

Sizes for smal',medium 
and large. Mailed to any 
address on receipt of ioc. 


5685. A Pleated Dressing Sacque 


Dainty simplicity characterizes this pretty 
little negligee, developed in cream colored fig- 
ured challis. Deep pleats are stitched to yoke 
depth in the front and extend to the waist line 
in the back, giving that trim, neat appearance 
preferred by many fora garment of this kind. 
Pattern provides tor full length or the fashion- 
able elbow sleeves, finished by turned back cuffs 
and neck completion 1s afforded by broad, round 
collar. Satisfactory results may be obtained in 
cashmere, French Flannel, China silk, dimity 
and lawn. For 36 inch bust measure 3 1-4 yards 
of material 36 inches wide will be required. 


arrangements with the best pattern makers in America, we are in position to supply these and other pat- 
terns at the small cost of 10 cents each. Upon the receipt of 2 cents we will also mail free the Beauty Fashion Catalogue 
containing descriptions of thousands of patterns. To those renewing subscription or to new subscribers of the Southern 
Farmer, we will mail FREE either two of the above patterns, together with the Beauty Fashion Catalogue. Address 


Ohe Southern Farmer Pub. Com’y, Birmingham, Ala 
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oF 
Ohe Country People 


Many of Them Have Money in the Bank These Prosperous Times 


Time has been when the country people had almost no money. Now 
very many of them are making money and have bank accounts. The 
Birmingham Trust and Savings Company has many such accounts 
and sets a high value on its country patrons. The fact is that every 
farmer who has money ought to put it in a good strong bank. There 
is nothing more dangerous in this part of the country than keeping 
cash money in a farm house. The record of this bank recommends it 


Birm gham Trust & Savings Co 
| Capital $500,000 BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA Surplus Tee | 


Write for Drennen’s “Farmers’ Union” Catalogue cisco; Home or for Farm 
State Headquarters for Ala., Miss., ArK., Tenn., S. C. 


DRENNEN CO% 
DEPARTMENT ST ORES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Open Duggies or Kunabouts 
$24.50 to $72.50 


were the frst and only large commercial organization to evi- 
der.ce an interest in the Farmers’ Union. They have, by their 
co-operation with the State officers of the Union, made the 
Alabama organization famous as 
being the best equipped to supply 
the wants of Union farmers. We 
| are saving your neighbor on his pur- ° 
chases and can do the same for you. 
Groceries, Dry Goods, Clothing 


Harness and Saddles 


Buggy Harness 

$7.50 and upward 
Surrey Harness 

$12.50 and upward 
Wagon Harness : 

$9.00 and upward 
Morgan Saddles 

4.35 and upward 

Texas Saddles 

$12.50 and upward 


Collars, Bridles, Lines 


Shoes, Hardware, Implements $27.50 Drennen One Horse Breeching, Lap Robes, Whips 
Furniture and Vehicles Wagon--Thimble SKein Bits, Spurs and all other har- 


or Steel Axle mess parts at a big saving 


— Sugsers ond Carriages, $47 20 19 8750 sate Bi eriansiies rie 
Spring Wagons $37.50 to $92.50 to Union members for $55 Farm Wagons--Ask for Special Prices 


Levoled to the 
~ Mittests of Agriculture, Horticulture. 
Jie Stock ae Good (arses Inthe SOUR. 
The ofly Publication of Wts Kid Wie Alabaina. 


Birmingham, Ala. M AY, 19 O7 Price Five Cents 
Manufacturers and Liberal Arts Palace 
Jamestown Exposition 
igs, io -Number 28 
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THE SOUTHERN FARMER 


A Study in Cotton 


(By Bernard Shuttler.) 


There are now in operation in all 
the civilized world about 120 millions 
of spindles. 

These spindles working full time 
consume 17% million bales of cotton 
each year. 

As the rest of the world furnishes 
say five million bales, this leaves a 
balance of 12% million bales to be 
furnished by the United States, 

During the present and the preced- 
ing season we have grown just 25 
million bales, or just enough to meet 
the demand. 

Consumption grows at the rate of 
4 to 500,000 bales per year. 

This statement of facts would ap- 
pear to place the producer of cotton 
in a strong position. 

But he has not reaped a fair profit 
on his labor. He has received for the 
last two crops an average of, say ten 
cents per pound, or $50 per bale. 

The 


have 


best authorities, those who 


made the most exhaustive in- 


vestigation, agree that cotton at ten 


cents does not yield much profit to 
the producer owing to an increasing 
cost of production and of living ex- 
penses. 

A crop of 12% million bales at $50 
brings to the producer 625 millions of 
dollars. This same crop goes to con- 
sumers at fully 2,500 millions of dol- 
lars. 

Between the amount paid to the 
producer and the amount paid by the 
consumer there is the enormous gap 
of 75 cents in every dollar. 

It is a pertinent question to ask 
who gets this. Well, let us see. 

There is the interior buyer, the cot- 
ton factor, the exporter, the foreign 
broker, the spinner, the railroads, the 
steamships, the jobbers, the retailers, 
and last, but not least, the speculator. 

Thus it appears that when the pro- 
ducer parts with his cotton, in the 
bale, before it reacher the consumer 
in the piece at least ten different in- 
terests have taken a whack at it. 

The producer of the greatest of the 
world’s commodities is thus literally 
working for other men’s advantage. 

He sells a pound of cotton for 10 
cents and when he buys calico pays 
42 to 50 cents for it, or if his wife 
wants a lawn dress he may pay as 
much as five dollars for his pound of 
cotton, 

And this is not all, even to realize 
10 cents the producers have been com- 
pelled to organize and make a des- 
perate struggle, notwithstanding the 
fact that they are making no more 


cotton than the world needs. 


If we add to the producer's ten 


cents the various brokerages and car- 
rying charges we find that when the 


pound of cotton reaches the spinner 


it has cost him 12% cents, and if we 


allow Io per cent for waste, the total 
cost to the spinner is 1334 cents. 
Now it is evident that this being 
true the spinner is entitled in esti- 
mating the cost of his goods to fig- 
ire hig raw cotton at 1334 cents per 


pound; and after adding the expenses. 


of his business to put on a fair profit. 

But we find that spinners are in 
many cases figuring on a cost for the 
raw material of 15, 16, 17, 18, 20 cents 
per pound, As every cent added on 
means $5 per bale, we see that the 
spinner whose cotton costs him 14 
cents and who figures it at 18 is mak- 
ing $20 per bale which in all justice 
belongs to the producer. 

My investigations have led me to 
the conclusion that the net profits of 
the spinners of the world equal the 
gross returns to the producers, to say 
nothing of the profits made by all the 
other interests that touch the cotton 
trade and which I have alluded to in 
a preceding paragraph. 

Keep in mind that cotton is the 
greatest of international commodities, 
that the main supply is produced in 
our own cotton belt, that our pro- 
ducers are getting but a pittance com- 
pared with the profits made by other 
men out of cotton, and it can be read- 
ily seen that our people need to be 
informing themselves, with a view to 
self protection, 

I want to say boldy that good cot- 
ton is today worth r5 cents per pound 
on the farm when considered in its 
relation to the value of all other com- 


modities. 


The Coming Crop. 


In view of the conditions above 


enumerated it becomes a matter of 
first importance for us to consider 
the future and see if we cannot better 
things a little. 

We have planted, or are preparing 
to plant, this year for a 15 million 
We 


least twice before in recent years. 


bale crop. have done this at 
In each case, very much to our ad- 


vantage, Providence has _ interfered 


and saved us from absolute ruin by 
shortening the yield to some extent. 

In the present case what promised 
to be an early season has by reason 
of a cold April been changed into a 
late one, and this is likely to redound 
very much to our advantge. 

We need 12% million bales, but if 
we make 14 millionsyit does not mean 
a reduction of 15 per cent in price; it 
means a reduction of 4 per cent. in 
price. 

On the hand 


other if calamity 


should overtake the crop and cut it to 
10 million bales it would mean an ad- 
vance of 75 to 100 per cent. in price. 
For curiously enough a crop some- 
what less than needs brings us actual- 
ly more money than a big crop. This 
is because no just system has yet been 
devised, but this great interest has 


been left for long years at the mercy 


.of manipulators and speculators. 


The community of interest which 
should exist between the producer and 
the spinner has been completely ob- 
scured “by the greed of the spinner, 
the manipulation of the unscrupulous 
speculator and the defenselessness of 


the farmer. 
The First Move. 


The first movement towards better- 
ment is the recognition by the people 
of the cotton belt of the community 
of interest at home. Dodge it as we 
may, minimize it as you please, at 
last the truth stands out luminously 
that the prosperity of the cotton belt 
is essentially dependent upon cotton. 

I care not whether you be doctor 
or lawyer, preacher or teacher, mer- 
chant or banker, carpenter or machin- 
ist, editor or insurance agent, the 
prosperity of every man Jack of you 
is contingent upon cotton, 

It follows therefore, that it is the 
bounden duty of every man to stand 
by the farmer for a fair price, and if 
every man will do that the farmer will 
win hands down. 

In the past there has not been a 
sufficiently clear recognition of this 
community of interest, and for that 
deplorable situation the farmers have 
been as much to blame as any other 
class, but it is high time to mend 
that. 

And when 


a bad mattter needs 


mending we cannot begin too quick. 

We face today the fact that when 
new cotton comes in there will be no 
serious surplus on hand anywhere in 
the world. 

United action by the Southern peo- 
ple, not the cotton growers only, but 
all the people helping, will mean 150 
to 200 millions more next year than 
wll be realized without co-operation. 
They 
command the situation, What use will 


It is up to our own people. 


they make of this commanding posi- 


tion? 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


Do not begin the corn cultivating 
season without a good cultivator. An 
old cultivator which does half work 
will lose more money on ten acres 
of corn than would be needed to buy 


a new plow. 


The first cultivation should be close 
to the hill, but as the corn grows the 
shovels should be set farther from 
the hill to avoid injuring the roots. 
It is through the roots that the food 
which makes a large part of the ear 
is taken and if half the roots are cut 
off, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the formation of ear will be but half 


as large. 


In combatting any plant or grass 
which has become a weed, it should 
be remembered that it is necessary 
for any vegetable life to have a leaf 
system above the ground before it 
can live. If this is destroyed, there 
will be no plant. If the leaves are 


kept from appearing above the 


ground, it will not be long till the 


weed or grass pest is overcome. 


EXPENSE CEASES WHEN ENGINE STOPS. 


Gasoline Engines 


THE IDEAL POWER FOR RUNNING 


COTTON GINS. 


Put in your own gin plant and save 
the hauling and toll. 


No Engineer or Fireman Required, 
No Hauling of Water or Fuel Necessary. 


Box 


2 tee4, 6, 8,12, 15, 20025 
HORSE PQWER 


DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER TO USER 


We also mannfacture a complete line of Stationary and 
Portable Engines, Pumps, Hoists and connected rigs. 


Where greater power is required, specifications gladly 
furnished. ad 


Write to-day for Catalogue containing full information 
and Endorsements. ; 


WHITE-BLAKESLEE MFG. CO. 
(PAPA Birmingham, Ala. 
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LITTLE KINKS, BUT IMPORT- 
ANT. 
Brush pie crust with cream to 1n- 


sure rich brown color. 


The milk in a beef loaf or farci can 
be replaced by tomato sauce or cat- 
sup, for a change. 

Whip cream in a pitcher. It whips 
more quickly than in an open bowl, 


with less spatter. 


An artist’s palette knife or drug- 
gist’s spatula is a vast improvement 
on vegetable’ or case knife in the 


kitchen, for innumerable purposes. 


CANNING 
OUTFITS 


For HouseKeepers, Farmers 
Fruit and Truck Growers 


WE give you the best, with full in- 

structions for either home or mar- 
ket canning. Simple and easy. Prices 
$5.00, $10,o0 and up. Read carefully 
the following letter from one of our 
customers: 


“Two years ago mv husband bought me 
a canning outfit. The canner cost $10.00 
and soo 3-pound cans, delivered, with 
solder and everything ready for work, 
cost $13.00. As fruit was an entire faiiure 
in our locality, 1 canned Only tomatoes 
and beans the first year. I canned 400 
cans of tomatoes and 25 cans of beans, I 
sold 350 cans of tomatoes at 10c per can, 
which amounted to $35. This netted me 
$12 above the cost of the canner and cans 
the first year. 


“Last year we bought 500 3-pound 
cans, costing $13. Had 75 cans left over 
the previous year and 75 that I had 
opened by melting the solder and lift- 
ing the cap—6so in all, 

“TI canned 120 cans of fancy table 
peaches,135 cans Of pie peaches,110 cans 
of tomatoes, 120 cans of string beans and 
60 cans of apples, besides a few cans each 
of okra androasting ears for our own use. 


“IT sold 100 cans of table peaches at 
12\%c per can,100 cans of pie peaches at 
10¢c per Gan,11o cans of tomatoes at roc 
per can,120 cans of beans at 10c per can 
and 50 cans of apples at ioc per can. 
which is a total of $50.50; with $13 off 
for cans I still have $37.50. As we raised 
our own fruit and vegetables at home 
and did the work ourselves, with cans 
nicely labeled, we find ready sale for 
them at the adove prices, With the book 
of »nstructions that goes with the canner 
anyone can do the work successfully. 


“Mrs, Susie M, PARNELL, 
Munford, Ala.” 


Write at once for catalogue and other 
information. 


J. A. COKER, State Agt 


Birmingham, Ala 


2107 Morris Ave. 


a 


Poor masticating apparatus should 
not deprive one of eating nuts and 
cheese, as both can be ground very 


fine and lubricated with cream. 


Butter that has become somewhat 
1ancid may be scalded in water, then 
chilled, and it will be good for many 
purposes. If this treatment is insuf- 
ficient, the fat may be heated with 


charcoal. 


Less scum rises on soup after the 
requisite amount of salt has been 
added, therefore arrange the skim- 


ming accordingly. 


A cup of cream added to a pot of 


beans the 


last hour while 


baking 
greatly improves them. 


Bread is not indispensable to make 
a stuffing, Potatoes, rice, fruits and 


chestnuts answer the purpose as well. 


Pumpkin and squash are better for 


steaming than boiling. 


On ironing day, when space on the 
range top is valuable, and it is also 
desirable to keep the top as clean as 
possible, chops or hamburg steak can 
be baken in the oven, 


A: spoonful of water added before 
beating an egg increases the amount 


of froth; a pinch of salt hastens its 
coming, 


A small piece of codfish added to 


escalloped salsify greatly improves the 
flavor, 


HINTS ON PIE-MAKING. 


Do not roll the paste out too thin, 
for if it has not sufficient substance it 
will, when baked, be dry and taste- 
less. 


Preserves should not be put into 
covered pies; strips of paste may be 
laid over the top, but a top crust is 
never satisfactory 


over preserved 


fruit. 


You 

Can Make 
$15 fo $30 
Weekly 


by getting orders for our fa- 
mour Teas, Coffees, Baking 
Powder, Extracts and Spices, 
Handsome presents or con- 
pons with eyery purchase; 
charges paid, Credit given. 
For full particulars address 


BURNS & REED, Imprs 


204 Hudson st. 


will make the pie heavy. 


-served. 


N.Y. City. 


SELLS IER EERE EEE EEE EEE 


Do You Want to Own a Piano? 


ANY HOME CAN HAVE ONE AT $10 PER MONTH 


KS 


A NEW PIANO, PERFECT AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED, FOR 


Ge $200 2» 


Many a Piano Agent has taiked a good family into 
purchasing a $300 Piano, out of which he pocketed his 
commission. If you wish to save this commission, we 
can give you a very fine Pianoat a very low price. 

For eighteen years we have been engaged in supply- 
ing the public with first-class Pianos. Our instruments 

have always been selected with great care,and at no 
pinkes jemiaudle, such as time have weeveroitered a Pianothat wecould not fully 
CHICKERING, KRANICH & recommend. Wenow havean instrument that wecan 
BACH, IVERS & POND, put into any home for $200, warranted for five years. 
KRELL-FRENCH, McPHAIL, ‘This Piano has a very handsonie case, and can be had 
and EVERETT, will be inall the popular woods tumatch your furniture; large 
placed in your home, no size, with arich. musical, singing tone, The expense 
matter where you live,on Of making areally good Piano has been so great that 
aFREE TRIAL. Iffound Wwe havenever before been able to offer anything like so 
to be perfectly satisfac- good a value for $200,and no other house ss doing it. 


tory, then you make your 
E. E. FORBES PIANO CO. 


first payment. Do you 
X 35 BIRMINGHAM. 


This Piano, orany of the 
other fifteen well-known 


know of anything fairer? 
Ask for Catalogue 
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I DPSDSE SP APSE SPEED NESE SEALER ERR ER ER ARR 
| SPECIAL 
BIG BARGAIN OFFER  covsisanos 

NO. 20 


For Thirty Days Only 


We Will Send You all the S | .00 


Following for Only 


1 Box containing 7 bars assorted high grade toilet soaps 
1 Rubber Complexion Brush Manicure Combination 
1 “‘Hindoo’”’ Instantanteous Coloring Process 
1 BlacKhead Remover 1 Needle PacKage Assortment 
3 Packages Sachet Perfumes, assorted odors 
6 Shell Hair Pins 1 Gray Hair Made Dark 
1 Face Bleach “‘Very Fine” 1 Superfluous Hair Remover 
1 Positive Cure for Pimples, Fleshworms, Removes Wrinkles 
1 Instructions How to Make *“‘Good Coffee” for Sc a pound 
healthy and a money Saver for Every Family 


Every thing is exactly as represented. Retailvalue is FIVE DOLLARS, but 
in order to introduce our High Grade Toilet Soaps and other goods into every home, 
we will for the next thirty days send the entire lot above stated for only ONE 
DOLLAR. The soap alone is worth what we ask for the entire lot. It will please 
you and become a regular customer of ours, that is what we want. You cannot 
afford to miss this BIG BARGAIN. You will not regret sending for it at once. 
Such a grand offer has never before been made by any responsible concern. We 
will positively not send more than one Special Combination No. 20 to any one per- 
son at $1.00 for introductory and advertising purposes. Remember this offer holds 
good only thirty days, so send ONE DOLLAR by Post Office. Express Money 
Order or Registered Letter by return mail. We send goods the same day your 
order is received. 


Birmingham Specialty Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Remember to flour well both the If the situation’s puzzlin’, 


board and the rolling-pin when roll- An’ the prospects awful grim, 


ing out the paste. An’ perplexities keep pressin’ 


Till all hope is nearly gone, 

: pene : Jus’ bristle up an grit your teeth, 
If the fruit for the pie is not ripe. rato 
ay iy y An keep on keepin’ on. 
it should be stewed with sugar and 
then allowed to get cold before being <f ; : 
} : : Fumin’ never wins a fight, 

put in the crust. If put in warm, it : cH 
An’ frettin’ never pays; 


There ain’t no good of broodin’ in 


These pessimistic ways— 


Butter the tins well before putting Smile just kinder cheerfully 


in the under crust; burned or lardy When-hope as néativecone 
crusts are most distasteful and wun- 


An’ bristle up, an’ grit your teeth, 


wholesome. An keep on keepin’ on. 


In cold weather the pie should be There ain't no use in growlin’ 
placed on the mantel of the range or An’ grumblin’ all the time 
in the oven for a minute before being When music’s ringin’ everywhere 


An’ everything’s a rhyme— 


Jus’ keep on smilin’ cheerfully 
JUST KEEP ON KEEPIN’ ON Ii hope is nearly gone, 


An’ bristle up, an’ grit your teeth, 


F An keep on keepin’ on. 
If the day looks kinder gloomy, u i 


An’ your chances kinder slim! —New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 


It has always seemed strange to 
me that our Southern boys and girls 
are not more interested in the study 
Nothing can impress us 
God's 
and power more than the analysis of 
a beautiful, 

There are various reasons why the 
our State should be 


of botany. 


with a knowledge of wisdom 


sweet flower. 
given 


flora of 
more attention. Geologists have come 
in and explored and developed our 
mineral resources, but there is yet, 
right at our doors, a source of wealth 
lying dormant and undeveloped. We 
go to drug stores and pay big prices 
for medicines that are sent to us even 
from foreign countries, and they he at 
our feet, often trampled upon. 

Our old black mammies, who are 
almost extinct, could go to the 
and 


effectual remedies, for 


now 


garden hillsides and procure 


many which 
are now paid many a hard earned dol- 
lar that could be kept at home. 

We_ have 
sandy lands, 


growing in all our 
the Stillingia Sylvatica 
(Queen’s delight) from which one of 
our most expensive and popular medi- 
cines is made. Ginseng is found on 
side of 


commercial value of 


the shady our hillsides and 


mountains—the 
which is from $3.00 to $5.00 per th., 
and many of our country boys have 
not even heard of it. 


Helleborus faetidus (bear’s foot), 


the common polk elder, and many 


others of inestimable value, are not 


even recognized by many people 


when they see them. 


In our last issue, some writer told 


us of the cultivation of flowers in 


France for perfume factories. France 


is in a much higher latitude than Ala- 


bama. France being between the 


40th and 50th degree, and Alabama is 


between the 30th and 35th degree. 


Our soil and climate are indigenous 
to an innumerable number of flowers 
of the delightful 


most fragrance— 


even the celebrated Atta of Roses 
can be produced here as well as in 
Egypt. 


woman would establish a factory for 


If some enterprising man or 
extracting the oil from these, it would 
give pleasant and profitable é¢mploy- 
ment to many girls and women who 
idle 


are now and longing for em- 


ployment. 


The writer once taught a country 
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school in one of Alabama’s most 
beautiful valleys. When the mild, 
spring sunshine allured to earth 
Flora’s silent children in their bright 


array, the air was redolent with the 
perfume of their brilliant dresses. As 
an aesthetic study, botany (without a 
text book) was proposed. The result 
was, a beautiful flower yard of wild 
flowers encircled our little unpainted 
school house, and the children much 
brighter and happier. 

The boys took on fresh vigor when 
they were told the commercial value 
of plants. Among the things that in- 
terested them, was the history of the 
Azalia and the Marechal Niel rose. 
Could their 


their thoughts 


minds have expressed 


and feelings, they 
would have been like the worlds of 


Will Denton, our Birmingham poet: 


“Were among the pleasant valleys, 
In this blooming woodland dell, 
Might a fairie have a kingdom, 
And the gods of fable dwell; 

So a lover of the Southland, 

May my fancy never roam, 

To a scene of song and story 


” 


From the beauties here at home. 


N. N. 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 


Their Value at the Table—What Mar- 
tin Luther Said. 


The fact that the daily use of flow- 
ers on the,home table has grown to 
be almost universal among some 
classes of the American people argues 
well for their appreciation of the aes- 
thetic and the artistic in combination 
with the more material things of life. 
Flowers have a refining influence, and 
it is well to use them where this in- 
fluence will be exerted over the chil- 
dren most effectively, and at no place 
about the house do they seem to 
come into closer companionship with 


them than at the table, 


Martin Luther knew whereof he 
spoke when he said that a plant in the 
window was powerful enough some- 
Wer 


the child come to the breakfast table 


times to keep the devil outside. 
to find himself face to face with a 
flower or a bit of “green thing grow- 
ing,” 
memory of the morning meal to carry 


and he will have a _ pleasant 


him throughout the day. 


For Six Years The 
Northwestern 
Sportsman 
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THE OUTER’S 
BOOK 


OUN.E SD ORL LAL Ro oR ie) XY EAL. 


EVOTED to Stories of Truth and Fiction : Sto- 
ries of Wit and Humor : Stories of Hunting and 
Fishing : Stories of Outdoor Sports : 
Adventure : Stories of Travel : 
try Life : Stories of Nature. ; 


A MAGAZINE 
OF OUTDOOR 
PASTIMES 


Stories of 


Beautifully Illustrated, Entertaining and Instructive to 


Those Who Love Weitolesante: Healthy, Outdoor Pleasures 
Illustrations in Colors, Suitable for Framing, 


Appear from Time to Time 


COUPON 


The Southern Farmer Publishing Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


- 


Gentlemen: 
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NAME ao E 


FPFTFT 


ADDRESS sean aeaursee 


Enclosed find twenty-five cents. Please have my name and address 
entered for a Three Months’ Trial Subscription to THE OUTER’S BOOK, 
a monthly magazine devoted to outdoor pastimes. 
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Potter Building 
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You Can’t Do Unless You Know How : 
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little detail of the modern commercial methods and 
fit you to hold the most difficult positions with ease. 
We have taught thousands and they were no smarter 
than you. Write to us today. 


WHEELER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Willard J. Wheeler, President 
The Leading and Representative Business College of the South 


Let us teach you Stenography, Bookkeeping and Gen- 
eral Office Work. We will make clear to you every 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Country Merchants 


and Farmers 


Are invited to write us for our special cash 
prices on all kinds of best quality 


Field Seeds Fruits, Vegetables, Grain, 
Hay, Egg Cases, etc, 


Nashville Produce Company 


132 N. Market Street 


The who neglects to 


make use of flowers in the administra- 


housewife 


tion of the home overlooks a potent 
factor for good. Make it a rule al- 
ways to have something on the table 
besides fine china and silver and cut 
glass to brighten it and make it more 
attractive than these things can. A 
few flowers will make the table of the 
poor man pleasanter than the rich 


man’s is without them. 


HE MADE GOOD. 
Not long ago a city editor in Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, was told over the tele- 


phone that a prominent citizen had 


J.J. ODIL, Manager 


just died suddenly. He called a re- 
porter and told him to rush out and 
get the “story.” Twenty minutes 
later the reporter returned, sat down 
at his. desk, and began to rattle off 
copy on his typewriter. 

“Well, 


city editor. 


what about it?” asked the 


“Oh, nothing much,” replied the re- 
porter, without looking up. “He was 
walking along the street when he sud- 
denly clasped his hands to his heart 
Then he 
leaned up against a fence and made 
The Chestnut albree, 


June Everybody’s. 


and said, ‘I’m going to die!’ 


good,’ in the 


POULTRY NOTES. 


~ 


The time spent in learning how to 


‘prevent poultry diseases will save 


twice the time needed to effect a cure. 


If the reader is not able to own a 
green bone cutter, he can take a sharp 
hatchet and cut up the green bones 


into particles, which the birds can eat. 


Both overfeeding and underfeeding 
should be guarded against by the be- 
ginner in poultry raising. Overfeed- 
ing is certain death, while underfeed- 
ing is death to growth and develop- 
Both 
should be avoided. 


ment. are unprofitable and 


Goslings should be kept away from 
the pond till the weather is warm. 
While they are 
down is no protection from the cold 


water birds, their 
and when they come from the water 
they will soon chill. Rheumatism and 


kindred diseases will be the result. 


Turkeys are the hardest of all birds 
Tiisva better 


practice to raise them with a hen, 


to raise in the brooder. 


placing about a dozen poults with 
The little birds can not 
stand crowding, which is sure to be 


each hen. 


the case when they are housed in the 


brooder, 


With hens brooding the young, the 
grower should bear in mind that it is 
an easy mater for the lice to become 
very numerous before their presence 
can be told. They should be examin- 
ed at least once each week and the 
remedies applied with the first appear- 


ance. 


As a treatment put all the sick 
birds in a flock by themselves and 
feed whole grain, table scraps and 
plenty of green feed. One-fourth 
grain coated tablets of calcium sul- 
phide, given twice each day for a 
week, will usually start the bird on 
If the trouble 


lingers increase the medicine to a 


the road to recovery. 


half-grain tablet and continue till im- 
provement ig apparent. 


EGGS AND BONDS. 


One experimenter has figured out 
that poultry is a better investment 
than stock in the Standard Oil Com, 


Poultry & 
Department 2 


on the original investment. 
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pany or any of the other well-known 
financial institutions. , He bases his 
claims on his own experience which 
has covered several years and upon 
the findings of a number of the experi- 
ment stations in different parts of the 
country. 

The Oregon station has found that 
hens will make a profit of 180 per cent 
So far as 
is known no corporation has ever de- 
clared a dividend which will equal 
this. At the test the cost of feed was 
abnormally high or it would have 
been an easy mater to realize a profit 
of 200 per cent. 

In addition to the high price of feed, 
a very generous feeding was employ- 
ed—more than the average ration was 
given. In the morning a hot mash of 
ground wheat, oats and barley, with 
cracklings, or meat meal were given; 
in the evening, all the wheat the birds 
could pick up. Granulated bone and 
crushed oyster shell were always with- 
in reach of the birds. The basins in 
which the water was kept were re- 
filled from three to five times each 
day, depending upon the temperature. 

The original cost was $10 for the 
The 


were 3,529 eggs, which sold for $67.58; 


twenty-four hours. receipts 
48 pullets and cockerels, at 50 cents 
each, $24; a total income of $01.58. 
The expenses of feed, shell, crack- 
lings, losses of stock, etc., amounted 
to $64.62, leaving a profit of $26.96. 
The farmer who has $100 to in- 
vest should not invest it in mining 
stock or even corporation stock which 
is known to be reliable, but should 


invest it in poultry—Exchange. 

The Russian egg trade has in a few 
years assumed the proportions of a 
vast industry, and the British Consul 
at Riga, A. Woodhouse, states that 
in 1905 195,757 
abroad, of which 81,325 tons were 


tons were shipped 
sent from the poultry farmers at from 
three for 2 cents to almost 2 cents 
each; but the freight charges from the 
interior of Russia to Great Britain 


may amount to $12.50 a ton. Ten 
cases weigh about a ton. 
Next to Japan, China offers the 


greatest array of marvelous dishes. 
Eggs forty to fifty years old, which 
have been buried for those periods in 
a clay, are held to be the greatest del- 


icacies in the empire. The longer the 


egg is interred the finer it is supposed 
to be. 
to the table is almost black, and its 


The Chinese egg that is sent 


flavor reminds one of an overripe egg 
that has been hard boiled and then 


served. 


If there are no trees or bushes to 
provide shade for the fowls when the 
hot days of summer come, something 
must be planted which will serve the 
purpose. Corn drilled in rows will 
make dense shade, especially if plant- 


ed in combination with pole beans. 


PAYING FOR A FARM. 


It is very easy for a man to figure 
himself out in debt, or to figure a 
large profit for his year of labor. It 
all depends upon what he counts his 
time as being worth. One farmer 
will figure that a 40 bushel crop of 
corn has cost him 20 cents a bushel 


And so 


it goes all along the line of figures. It 


to produce, another Io cents. 


depends upon the man who is doing 
the figuring. As Ingalls had it, “Fig- 
ures won’t lie, but lars will figure.” 

Just now manipulators of figures 
are footing up the probable chances 
of the young farmer, starting with 
nothing, earning a farm of his own. 
Some figure that it is getting more 
and more to be an impossibility, pic- 
turing a condition that will soon equal 
the landless farmer of European 
countries, while others maintain, with 
their figures, that it is no more diffi- 
cult to become owners of a farm than 
It all de- 


pends upon who is doing the figuring. 


it was twenty years ago. 


What counts for more in the get- 
ting of a farm is who is’ doing the 
farming, rather than who is doing the 
figuring. There is no doubt but what 
it is becoming harder and harder each 
year, by grain raising alone, to earn 
the price of an acre of western soil, 
simply because the increase in ‘the 
price of grain has not kept up with 
the increase in the price of farm land. 
This, however, only serves to empha- 
size the folly of raising grain and 
grain only, as an income, It is not 
well for the soil to do it, and it is 
well that it is becoming more and 
more impossible to make the required 
profits by that way of farming. We 
refer, of course, to raising grain for 
the market, for shipping purposes, 
and more especially to corn raising 


for the elevator market. 


A few good milk cows, a few good 
sows, from 200 to 400 hens, and most 
of the horse force used on the farm 
composed of brood mares, furnishes 
a combination that beats grain rais- 
ing exclusively any day in the year. 
means 


Of course this combination 


more chores and more attention 


strictly to business, but no home can 


5 


be secured, at this stage of the world, 
by attending to business one day and 
being off duty the next. There is 
still a way for the young man to pay 
for a farm during the early years of 


his life—Farm Magazine. 


GIVING HIM PERMISSION. 

A middle-aged farmer accosted a 
serious-faced youth outside the Grand 
Central Station in New York the 
other day. 

“Young man,” he said, plucking his 
sleeve, “I wanter go to Central Park.” 

The youth seemed lost in consid- 
eration for a moment. 

“Well,” he said finally, “you may 
just this once. But I don’t want you 


ever, ever to ask me again.’—The 


Chestnut Tree,” in the June Every- 


body’s. 


S. C. White Leghorns and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks 


First prize winners at Birmingham, Ala., 
and Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ligges $2.00 for I5. 
E. 0. Howle, Birmingham, Ala. 


BUFF WYANDOTTES 


ee 
# 
EXCLUSIVELY : First Cockerell, Hen and Pullet, : 
Second and Third Hen at Birmingham 1906 Show 


EGGS $2.50 per Setting of Fifteen 


M. H. BEMISS 
P. O. Box 865 Birmingham, Ala. 
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Eg¢gs--Barred 

Buff & White Rocks 

Score 9 1-2 to 95 
Price cf Eggs 

$1.50 to $2 per 15 


Few good scored birds for sale 


Also Birmingham Roller & 
Tumbler Pigeons 


GEORGE R. BERRY 


Rome, Ga. 


GURE as 
CHOLERA 


LE MOMS ANTE: 


Graham’s 


Chicken Cholera Cure 


which is a positive cure and preventa- 
tive of chicken cholera. It is also a 


valuable poultry tonic. 


Every poultry raiser should 
Keep a pacKage on hand 
Price 25 cents 


If by mail postpaid 35 cents 


MANUFACTURED AND 
SOLD BY 


Amzi Godden Seed Co 


P.O. Box 8OO Birmingham, Ala 


When writing advertisers, kindly 
mention you saw their “adv.” in The 
Southern Farmer. 
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Ginseng has been used by the Chi- 
nese for several thousand years. They 
place great faith in its value as a 
medicine; they use it in their religious 


rites and ceremonies, and for uwun- 
known ages it has been in use among 
them as a medical plant. It is also 


believed by them to possess most 
extraordinary virtues, so much so that 
it is perhaps the most universal of all 
their remedies, entering into a large 
proportion of their prescriptions. In 
fact they believe Ginseng a panacea 
for all ills. They even worship it. 
There is a most remarkable belief in 
which some resemblance to the hu- 
man form are valuable in certain ills 
—the different parts of the roots be- 
ing used to cure affections of a like 
part of the body. Roots of this form 
are highly prized, and bring corre- 
spondingly high prices. 

The of the United 


States having heard of the adversity 


northern tier 
of those connected with the industry 
in Canada profited by their experi- 
ence, and the search became greater 
than ever for it, until the maximum 
amount of exportation reached 360,000 
pounds, at an average price of 50 
the 


amount sent abroad has steadily de- 


cents per pound. Since then 
creased, but with an improvement in 
its price, until the year 1902 the aver- 
age price received was $5.37 a pound. 

Being a product of the woods, gin- 
seng has become extremely scarce 
in the now almost treeless highlands 
of Eastern Asia, and at one time the 
price advanced to $6.00 an ounce, 
but fell somewhat when the American 
product was sent to them from our 
The Chinese 


for American ginseng was probably 


backwoods. reverence 
helped along by the following super- 
scription they have regarding it. 

The root which has the great com- 
mercial value is tuberous, three to 
four inches long, and usually divided 
into two or three (at four years) tap- 
shaped portions, and it is wrinkled by 
parallel transverse ridges. The upper 
portions of the root show several ir- 
regular scars, the vestiges of pre- 
vious stems, which annually die to 
the ground, and are replaced by a 
new growth the following year. 

The 


several inches in the ground and grow 


tubers are generally buried 
in their wild state, usually at the base 
of trees in rich shaded forests. 
Ginseng, while it requires a fertile 
soil, can be readily grown in any good 
that suitable for 
best 


in rich soils that are filled with humus 


ground would be 


garden purposes. It succeeds 


The principal 


matter. 


or decaying 
object to keep in mind is to give the 
plant conditions that are nearly sim- 
natural 


ilar as it would find in its 


state. Northern exposure is prefer- 
able when chosing your location, as 
the plant only succeeds in its wild 
state in shaded locations of the forest, 
you will have to shade it artificially 
if you have no natural conditions of 
that sort. 

Rake your ground thoroughly of all 
clods, sticks, and stones, going on 
the plan that a thing worth doing at 
all is worth doing well. Lay your 
eround off in beds four feet wide and 
as long as your fancy or ground will 
permit. These beds should be framed 
in with eight inch boards set level 
with the ground, to protect them on 
the outer edges, while passing along 
them, and also a partial preventive 
These beds 


can be set far enough apart to allow 


from the ground moles. 


a walk or gangway, say one foot to 
one and a half wide, which will be 
convenient in more ways than one in 
looking after the crop. 

After preparing the soil, if you are 
going to sow the seed, drop them in 
drills, six to eight inches apart, at a 
distance of four inches in the row, 
covering them one and three-fourths 
inches deep with the soil, and cover 
with layer of leaves or leaf mould, as 
the seed require eighteen months to 
germinate. Nothing is done to the 


beds ,the following summer, except 


to pull the weeds. Do not disturb 
the ground by hoeing, as you may 


it Gis 


well to mark the beds, by having a 


entirely eradicate the roots. 
& . . 
stout wooden label inserted in the 
beds, dating the sowing and number 
of rows. This will serve as a valu- 


able reminder, for you may need the 


information before the plants show 
above ground, eighteen months hence. 

The natural habits of the ginseng 
plant require shade, so it must be 
Af- 


ter getting your ground in shape and 


protected from the summer sun. 


your crop. started, some attention 
must be given to providing this shade 
for the following summer. My plan 
was to inclose my entire gardens with 
am arbor, consisting of three by four 
inch posts, nine feet long, set into the 
ground two feet deep. They ran 
around the entire outside of the gar- 
dens and through the centers, which 
were joined by strips of shingling 
laths, one by two inches, to strength- 
en the posts. Over the top and around 
the sides I stretched one inch mesh 
poultry wire, giving a clear space of 
half feet between the 
Be- 


sides giving protection against birds, 


six and one- 


beds and the top of the arbor. 


cats, dogs, and a partial stoppage to 
ginseng thieves, it provides an arbor 
to train grape vines for shade, Around 
the outside and through the center of 
the arbor at a distance of three three 
feet apart I started grape vines, which 
gradually covered the sides and top. 
This made a cheap and thoroughly 
satisfactory as well as an enduring 
supply of shade, besides allowing the 
natural rainfall to percolate through 


the leaves on the beds beneath. 


In the South velvet beans have been 
used in the same way as above in the 
place of grape vines. Some suggest 
to erect a roof made of laths in sec- 
tions four feet square, which can be 
put up or taken down as required, for 
ventilation or passage of light. These 
laths should be nailed on the frames 
leaving slits between them of about 
one-half inch. They are heavy and 
cumbersome, and in snowy countries 
have to be removed or they would 
break down under the weight of the 
snow. I do not suggest them, pre- 
ferring the leaf shade as being more 
natural and conducive to the growth 
of the plant. There is one thing I 
Do not 


plant in the proximity of any cherry 


want to caution you against: 


trees; as for some unaccountable rea- 
son ginseng will not grow under or 
near the cherry. Having followed up 
the foregoing general directions for 
culture, and the time elapses for the 
growth of the roots, say three or four 
years, we come to the harvesting of 
it. Ginseng should invariably be dug 
in the fall and not in the summer, as 
at that time the plant is growing and 
the roots are taxed to their utmost 
to supply the nourishment required 
by the roots to last until spring. In 
the fall, after the seeds have fallen, 
the root will be in prome condition, 
having laid up enough nourishment 
for use in the spring. By reason of 


this condition the root is heavier and 


primer in the fall, and will shrink far 
less in drying than those harvested in 
the summer months, 

If the average housewife knew that 
from a ground space ten by twenty 
feet in her own door yard she could 
realize from $150 to $200 each year, 
with no more attention than is re- 
quired for a flower garden, it is reas- 
onable to suppose that ginseng would 
become the most widely cultivated 
crop in the United ‘States. 


seng gardener has the advantage over 


The gin- 


the ordinary farmer in many ways. 
There is no heavy interest on the 
money invested in the land, no large 
barns needed to store his crop, no 
outlay. for horses, tools, stock and 
hired help, and a woman can do the 
work required for one-fourth of an 
acre as easily as a man can. 

Cortland) Ney 
has been banking $5,000 a year regu- 


One gardner in 


larly for the past four years, and that 
alone from the sale of the seed raised 


on less than a third of an acre. 


LADYBUG TO THE RESCUE. 

The gentle ladybug to the rescue! 

D. E. McDowell has been worrying 
about his ginseng lately, because of 
the threatened invasion of his garden 
by the “green bug’ that has sent the 
McDowell 
didn’t know whether the green bug 


price of wheat soaring. 


would affect ginseng the same way, 
but he didn’t want to take 
chances. The price of ginseng is 


then 


pretty good as it is. 

Sure enough, the green bug invaded 
the ginseng garden, and McDowell 
began to figure how to rid the plants 
of the pests. They did not seem to 
do much damage to the bitter ginseng 
plant, but he couldn’t sleep o’ nights 
for thinking about what might be 
happening, and he decided to find a 
remedy for the green bug and save 
himself from chronic insomnia. 

McDowell tried the ladybug. He 
employed a lot of boys to capture the 
gentle little creature of nursery rhyme 
fame, and paid them a cent apiece for 
the bugs. Ladybugs and boys were 
soon thick about the gardens, and the 
ginseng man derived a fund of satis- 
faction from watching the scavengers 
stalks, 


cleaning out the green bugs rapidly. 


running up and down the 


The ladybugs have rid the gardens of 


the green bugs, and McDowell is 


happy.—Exchange. 


GINSENG 


The most profitable plant in cultivation. 
From small areas large financial returns 
can besecured. KNV/JGHTS GINSENG 
a valuable treatise on the subject, giving 
the history, possibilities and method of 
cultivation, will be forwarded on the 
receipt of 10c in stamps. 


Seeds and Roots for Sale 
FRANK A. KNIGHT 


Ginseng Grower 


P.O. Box137 Collingswood, N, J, 


ADVANTAGES OF JEFFERSON 
COUNTY FOR AGRICULTURE. 


Editor Southern Farmer: 


Will you permit me to offer a few 
suggestions as to the advantages of 
Jefferson County, Alabama? 

The general public is inclined to 
rate this county as an A-1 region for 
mineral and manufacturing  enter- 
prises, but very few are inclined to 
reckon it as a region worthy of seri- 
ous consideration by the men who 
desire to get a livelihood or a fortune 
by agricultural pursuits. 

True, the soil is not of the best 
native fertility in any instance, and 
in most of its area it is far below the 
average of what are styled our farm- 
ing lands in the counties and States 
noted for their agricultural wealth, 
and products. But the husbandman 
should use the same rules in forming 
his conclusions as to what will be 
best for his pocket, that the success- 
ful men of other lines of business ob- 
And I believe the first great 


question to be decided is: where and 


serve. 


what will give the greatest return for 
the amount of time and money to be 
devoted? 

The question should not be so much 
how many acres can I obtain? as how 
many wactes scan I ‘use to get the 
largest income from? Not so much 
how much can I produce per acre of 
a given crop? as how much clear 
profit can I realize from what I do 
produce? 

One can readily see that a 200 acre 
farm which only enables its owner to 
keep “both 


desirable a 


ends meeting” is not so 
proposition to the ambi- 
tious man who wishes an account 
with a good banking firm as a 20 acre 
tract that enables its owner to de- 
posit a surplus of a few hundred dol- 
lars each year in a savings institu- 
tion or in some profitable stocks or 
bonds.. 


to soon tell whether it is best for a 


And any school boy ought 


man to produce too bushels of a given 
crop per acre in one locality and mar- 
ket it for 25 to 40 cents per bushel or 
to produce 40 bushels per acre of the 
same crop in another locality and 
market it for 65 to 90 cents per bushel. 
Furthermore it ought not to be con- 
sidered an enigmatical problem for a 
man to decide whether he had best 
try 20 acres of corn and cotton which 
cannot reasonably be expected to net 
him over $200 above cost of produc- 
tion and marketing, or 10 acres of 
potatoes, cabbages, turnips, melons, 
etc, which will require but little if 
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any more labor than his corn and cot- 
ton, and which may reasonably be ex- 
pected to yield him from $200 to $500 
or more profit. And it needs no great 
mathematician to.decide which is the 
more profitable to cultivate I acre and 
net $50 to $100 from it, or to culti- 
vate Io acres and have to be satisfied 
with a net profit of from $2 to $7 per 
acre, 

But enough of suggestive questions 
for this time, that we may have space 
for a few statements of facts—not 
theories; 

The farmer must surely use sound 
business methods and judge by finan- 
cial returns if he is to succeed in his 
efforts. And the balance sheets of 
the ledger surely show that the man 
who tills the soil on the “intensive 
plan” instead of the “extensive scale” 
is the one on the high road to success. 
In chosing a place to engage in any 
line of agriculture one must not for- 
get that he must have a ready market 
for his products. Now as to markets, 
where can better markets be found for 
most soil products than in Jefferson 
County, Alabama? And where can 
the demand for such a variety of 
products be found with such short 
hands between the producer and con- 
sumer? 

Mr. Editor, I wish to close this con- 
the that 


while the mineral resources of Jef- 


tribution with statement 
ferson County, and in fact all North 
Alabama, are rich beyond comparison 
with any figures that the average 
mind can comprehend, the agricul- 
tural possibilities should not be over- 
looked nor despised, for many neg- 
lected 


mines richer than those of the Nome 


acres contain veritable gold 


or Klondike if they are properly de- 


veloped and worked. Why this is so, ' 


and how such a development can be 
accomplished can be brought out in 
further articles under the above cap- 
tion, and while my opinions may seem 
at first sight to deal with a local 
question, the thinking and reading 
farmer will soon see that they are 
applicable to almost every square acre 
beautiful 


of our Sunny Southland 


from the.mountains to the sea. 
H. G. HARDWAY, 
Irondale, Ala.. May 20, 1907. 


NEW HOPE LOCAL NO. 645, F. 
BARC: ULORAAL 


Jrondale, Ala., May 20, 1907. 
Ed. Southern Farmer: 
Owing to excessively wet weather 


the farmers of New Hope vicinity 


have scarcely a start toward the mak- 
ing of a 1907 crop, but are perhaps 
not so badly off as are the dwellers 
on less elevated lands. Planting will 
have to be done over an many cases, 
and much of the corn and cotton 
which escaped the frosts look now as 
if it would be a risk to let it stand 
though a few days of warm sunshine 
may bring it to its wonted color, and 
start a thriftier growth. 

Such vegetables as could withstand 
the cold have done fairly -well, but 
some northern gardens will be ready 
to supply many things for the market 
before similar articles can be grown 
here this year. 

As to the progress of our union, we 
can not boast of having done any 
great things as yet, but our local is 
perhaps doing as well, all things con- 
While the 


“new” has worn off for some of our 


sidered, as any other. 
members, the majority have come in 
to stay and work shoulder to shoul- 
der with the whole brotherhood until 
themprinciples of the Ho Big iC. Ur 
shall have triumphed, and the hus- 
bandman becomes the power in the 


business of the world that his natural 


advantages give him the right to 
claim, 
New Hope Local's latch-string 


hangs cut for every Farmer’s Union 
member who may have opportunity 
to meet with us on every other Wed- 
nesday night. If this is not consigned 
to the Farmer’s waste basket, we will 


Teles Gag ils 


come again. 


We print with much pleasure a 
letter from a Secretary of one of the 
Farmers’ Unions, and shall be glad 
to hear from other Secretaries or 
members of the Farmers’ Union from 
that 


that 


different sections, for we know 
brother members of the union 
this paper goes to would like to read 
in these columns of news from other 


unions. 


HORACE’S GARDEN. 


how happy 
Sabine 


farm given him by Maecenas about 33 


shows 
the little 


The following 


Horace was with 
years before Christ: ‘ 


“My prayers with this I used to 
charge— 

A piece of land not very large, 

Wherein there should a garden be, 

A clear spring flowing ceaselessly, 

And where, to crown the whole, there 
should 

A patch be found of growing wood. 

All this, and more, the gods have sent, 

And I am heartily content.” 


—Horace. 


When writing advertisers, kindly 
mention you saw their “adv.” in The 
Southern Farmer. 


OFFERED WORTHY 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


He O matter how limited 

your means or educa- 

tion, if you wish a 
PERRET a thorough business 
training and good position, write today for 
Our Great Half-Rate Offer. Success, inde- 
pendence and probable FORTUNE guaran- 
teed. Don’t delay—write today. 


GA.-ALA. BUS. COLLEGE, MACON, GA. 
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Two for 50c 


; W’kly Age-Herald ¢ 
of Birmingham 


: For One Year 

With Year’s Subscript’n to 
: ne 
> SOUTHERN FARMER 
» For Only 50 Cents 
> 
> 


Address 
Southern Farmer Pub Co 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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Twenty of the Best Known and Most 
Readable Papers and Magazines 
in the United States. 


All One Full Year for Only $1.00 


At a large expense to increase our cir- 
culation and to give our subscribers the 
best of everything, we have made ar- 
rangements to offer them 


The Greatest Clubbing Offer Ever Pre- 
sented by Any Paper. 


We can offer you TWENTY great papers 
and magazines for the price of only 
ONE DOLLAR—AII are well known 
and are from the North, South, 
Hast and West. 


Look at this Wonderful List 


Twentieth Century Review Magazine. 
The Planters’ Journal, Memphis. 

New Era Magazine, New York. 

The Rural Weekly, St. Paul, Minn. 
Southern Poultry Fancier, Atlanta, Ga. 
Woman's Work Magazine. 

American Farmer, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Southwest Magazine, St. Louis, Mo. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 
Modern Stories Magazine, New York. 
The Home Magazine, New York. 

Good Health Magazine, Battle Cr’k, Mich. 
The Farmer’s Wife Magazine, St. Paul. 
Mail Order Magazine. 

The Farm Money Maker, Cincinnati, O. 
Home Queen Magazine, New York. 
Evening Hours Magazine, New Jersey. 
Welcome Guest Magazine. 

Maxwell’s Talisman, Chicago. 

Practical Farmer, Philadelphia. 


SUMMARY: 
20 Great Weeklies and Monthlies. 
Total No. of pages per month........ 706 
Total No. of pages per year.......... 7,712 


Every Paper Goes to You for One Full Yr. 


Send in seven orders and get valuable 
Fountain Pen or Large Hand-sewed 
American Flag, 3x5 feet. 


If you are already a subscriber to any 
or all of these papers your time will be 
extended one year on receipt of the com- 
bination price. 


This Offer isGood Only for 30 Days 


References: Any business house in this 
city or any paper in our club. 


If you don’t want all the papers sent to 
one address, you can split the club and 
have them sent any number of different 
addresses. 

Each and every paper contains reading 
matter of interest and value to every 
member of any family, from the young- 
est baby to the oldest grandparent. 

The saving habit is the key to wealth— 
not how much you make, but how much 
you save. 

On account of this being such a re- 
markable offer and for only a limited 
time from this date, we cannot send 
samples. 

On Personal Checks Add 10c for Exchange 

If you send in your order we will send 
you the grandest and biggest premium 
list ever offered to club raisers on this 
wonderful offer. 


Planters Journal Pub Co 
Dept. 52 Memphis, Tenn 
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Published at Birmingham, Ala., the 
Center oi the South, by Ghe South- 
ern Farmer Publishing Co. 


ISSUED MONTHLY 


SUBSCRIPTION 
5Oc Year. Six Months 30c 


Entered atthe Post Office in Birming- 
ham, Ala., as Second-Class Matter 


due Congressman 
Hobson of the 


Much praise is 
Richmond Pearson 
Sixth District of Alabama, for his 
work in touring the district with agri- 
cultural experts from Washington, 
giving lectures on practical and mod- 


ern farming and good roads. 


The excessive rainy weather all 
over the cotton belt has delayed all 
classes of farming, but now since the 
sun has begun to shine, every tiller 
of the soil should put forth every ef- 
fort now to get all kinds of work 
needed pushed. Watch for the grass 


and keep it down. 


Farmers in every section should get 
united in their demands for better 
roads. Better roads means saving of 


time, lengthening the life of your 
stock and vehicles, preventing acci- 
dents, cheapening the cost of farm 
products, enhancing the value of farm 
lands. A concert of action in addi- 
tion to individual appeals to those in 
authority will produce effect. Legis- 
lators could not spend their State's 
money more wisely than for good 


roads, 


We call special attention to the ad- 
vertisement of the Rainner Canner in 
which they publish a letter from a 
customer who gives her experience 
showing that it is a profitable in- 
vestment to have a canner on the 
farm, especially this year, when the 
fruit will be short in most sections to 
can vegetables and what fruit you 


can, 


The need of more rural schools, 
making it easier for our children to 
get the proper training, is an -essen- 
tial necessity. If you have not a 
school in or near your settlement, 
then start now with your county 
school board and those near you so 
that you will have one by the time 
the fall term opens up. Farmers must 
recognize that it is more their duty 
to see that all their children go to 
school than to keep them at home to 
do a little work. It is false economy. 
The child will be worth more to you 
and to himself in later years with the 


proper schooling. So work for better 
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roads, more and better schools, mak- 
ing it easier and more attractive to 
your children to go to school. 


SOME THOUGHTS SUGGESTED 
BY THE RAINY WEATHER 
IN APRIL AND MAY. 


(By J. F. Duggar, Director Alabama 
Experiment Station, Auburn.) 
There has never been a year with- 

in the writer’s recollection when the 

conditions were more unfavorable, at 
this date (May 9g) for securing a good 
stand of cotton. The warm weather 
in March caused many men to yield 
to the temptation of planting cotton 
seed at a date which general experi- 
ence has shown to be too early. Na- 
turally the weather later on turned 
cool and frost killed much of the cot- 
ton planted early. Plantings made at 
about the usual time were equally un- 
fortunate because of poor germina- 


tion of seed. 


This poor germination was due to 
a large extent to unavoidable causes 
connected with the character of this 
season. In order to germinate, a cot- 
ton seed requires a considerable de- 
gree of heat, or much more than that 
required by oats, or even by corn. 
The cool weather and the cooling ef- 
fect of evaporation, due to the damp- 
ness of the soil, prevented the soil 
warming up to the usual degree, This 
alone might have caused poor germi- 
nation. But an additional cause was 
added in the fact that the excessive 
rains of frequent showers kept the 
land so wet that a sufficient amount 
of air could not penetrate to the plant 
seed. The presence of a moderate 
amount of air is essential to the 


sprouting of a seed. 
Thus far the farmer was helpless 
except as he may have erred in plant- 


ing some fields too early. But the 


conditions on many farms have been _ 


still further aggravated by the fact 
that seed put into the ground was of 
extremely poor quality. Even under 
favorable conditions of soil, much of 


it would not have afforded a stand. 


The principal cause of this poor 
quality of seed was due to the storm 
that prevailed during the last few 
days of September, 1906. Thus, those 
who saved seed from cotton picked 
prior to that date, have, as a rule, 
been more fortunate in securing a 
partial stand of cotton. This empha- 
sizes the rule that it is always a safe 
one to save planting seed from one 
This is ad- 


vocated as a means of obtaining sound 


of the earlier pickings. 


seed, rather than as a means of rap- 
idly increasing the earliness of a va- 
riety. 

Doubtless a continued selection of 
seed from a very early picking will 
gradually make the crop earlier, pro- 


viding one is dealing with a mixed 
variety consisting partly of early and 
partly of late plants. In this case the 
use of seed from the first picking in- 
cludes, of course, a larger proportion 
of seed from early plants, and there- 
fore makes earliness a more general 
It is 
not proved that seed from the bolls 


character of the mixed crop. 


first opening on a single plant will 
afford an earlier crop than the seed 
maturing on the same plant about 
mid-season, 


A common custom among impro- 
vident negro renters is to sell all of 
the seed from the early and medium 
pickings of cotton and to rely for 
planting seed on the late picking. If 
frost comes a little earlier than usual, 
this late picking is entirely unsuit- 
able for seed purposes. The seed avy- 


erage smaller, even if sound, and 
many of them are unsound, and still 
more are dwarfed or immature, af- 
fording a weak unproductive, plant. 
Unless we would witness still further 
deterioration of the cotton plant as 
grown by renters, the landlords will 
have to take a more active part in 
looking’ after the tenant’s supply of 
seed. The question may well be ask- 
ed by each landlord whether it would 
not pay him in the increased size of 
his renters’ crops to furnish to them 
the seed carefully saved by himself, 
sold to them, of course at a price pro- 
portionate to the care bestowed upon 
the seed. Certainly it would pay the 
tennants many times over to buy at a 
double price seed carefully selected 
than to plant the immature seed that 
do not germinate well nor grow well 


after germination. 


INDIAN FARMERS. 


Writing on the progress of the In- 
dians in the arts of peace, J. M. Oski- 
son, in the June Everybody’s, gives 
the following account of an Indian 
County Fair on the Rosebud Reserva- 
tion in 1906: 

“For two days the races, the exhib- 
its, the games, and the ‘Farmers In- 
stitute’ engaged the attention of the 
visitors. On the third day Reuben 
Quick Bear, a full-blooded Sioux and 
the master of ceremonies, announced 
the prize winners among the exhibit- 
ors, and distributed the prizes. To 
Zander Big Crow was awarded a 
clock for owning the best improved 
and best equipped allotment on the 
Wooden 
watch for showing the best. collection 
Minnie War 


Bonnet carried away a lamp as evi- 


reservation. Ring won a 


of domestic animals. 
dence that she is the best housekeeper 
and cook among the women of Rose- 
bud. An appropriate prize was that 
won by Andrew Long Warrior, the 


champion vegetable grower, for the 


committee awarded him a_ spade. | 
Plenty Bull has the largest area of 
cultivated land on his allotment; the 
committee game him a file to sharpen 
John Elk-Looks-Back 


grew the largest melon, and his re- 


his plowshare. 


ward was a long-bladed jack-knife. 
The best colt and the best calf of 1906 
were shown by Willard Standing Bear 
and Charles Stands-by-Him, respec- 
tively. A cane was presented to the 
tallest 


Stands-at-Him, and a dollar in cash 


man present, named Jumbo 
went to Alice Search-the-Enemy be- 
cause she was judged to be the pret- 
tiest girl in camp. 

“Mr. Quick Bear was enthusiastic. 
He said that the fair had served to 
bring to the notice of hundreds of In- 
dians what was being done by their 
neighbors, and that it would stimulate 
competition. He had not observed a 
single case of drunkenness; there had 
been no disorder. The games and 
races had been keenly contested, but 
no bad feeling had resulted, and no 


gambling had been discovered.” 


THE DREAM. 


Last night I dreamt of daffodils— 
They tell me now the night was 
cold, 
That rugged winds swept barn and 
_ fold— 
I only saw the daffodils. 


They did not grow in clustered guise, 
But, one by one, by bush and tree, 
Their joyous eyes looked up at me, 

O’erbrimmed with candor and sur- 


prise, 


Forgot in this subdued delight. 
No sound of winter reached the 
dells, 
Where, like a peal of faery bells 
The brooks were chiming all last 
night. 


And though old/winter, bold and sere, 
Went raging, ’twas no other thing 
Than the shy soul of unborn spring 

That whispered in my dreaming ear. 

—Louise Morgan Sill in the May Ev- 

erybody’s. 


ONE-SIDED TWINS. 


“Two Mormon boys went to school 
for the first time out in Utah,” relates 
Congressman J. Adam Bede, “and the 
teacher asked them their names. 

““Tohn and William Smith,’ the 
boys replied. 


& 


“Ah, then you are brothers! How 
old are you?” 
“Rach ten years old, ma’am.’ 
““Tndeed! 


“Please, ma’am,’ replied one of the 


Then you are twins?’ 


boys, ‘only on our father’s side,’ ’”— 
“The Chestnut Tree,” in the June Ey- 


erybody’s. 


' 
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We open the columns of this paper 
to those wishing information on any 
subject pertaining to gardening or 
farming, also to those who would 
like to give a brother the benefit of 
his or her successful experience. 


GARDENING. 


(By the Editor.) 

On account of the very damp sea- 
son we have had it is likely all vege- 
table crops are backward, but the 
gardener must not lose courage, for 
“behind each cloud there is a silver 


lining.” 
Work hard while the sun’ shines, 
and read agricultural papers, and 


plan for better work during the rainy 
season. All varieties of beans, espec- 
ially pole snaps and limas, .can be 
planted now. Mustard or kale will 
make fine summer salad or “greens.” 
Cucumbers, squash and okra should 
be planted in every garden if you 
have not succeeded in getting a stand 
of these important crops. In plant- 
ing okra soak the seed at least 12 
hours. This insures a quicker germi- 
nation. With tomato, peppers and 
egg plants, the writer would suggest 
where you want early crops of these 
that you obtain the plants, While it 
is not too late to plant the seed for 
these crops, yet seed planted now will 
produce late yields. 

If you have not planted or succeed- 
ed in getting a good stand of roasting 
‘ear. corn, then put in at once some 
snowflake corn. This makes a large, 
white ear; also some sugar corn. In 
the south there is not enough sugar 
The 


green and Mammoth sugar make a 


corn planted. Stowells  ever- 
fair sized ear where cultivated and 
fertilized properly and will be much 
enjoyed on the table on account of it 
producing much sweeter and more 
tender corn than other varieties. Su- 
gar corn will sell at a high price on 
the market for roasting ears and is 
much nicer for canning. Try some 
sugar corn this year on our recom- 
mendation. Plow deep for it and 
fertilize a little heavier than you do 
for other varieties. 

_ Begin planting some collard and 
cabbage seed for late summer and fall 
heading. With cabbage such varieties 
as Late Flat Dutch, Late Drumhead 
and Drumhead Savoy will be found 
the best to plant now. 

Those that were not fortunate to 
raise their own sweet potato plants 
should secure some from those now 
advertising these plants for sale. Care 
should now be taken to not let the 


bugs and worms that destroy the 
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foliage of your growing crops a start 
—get prepared for them. There are 


many good insecticides, for potato 
bugs, Paris green and Black Death 
Then 


for the cabbage, cucumber, melon and 


have been used successfully. 


other bugs Black Death, “Slug-shot,” 
“Bug Death,” whale oil 
Get a good sprayer and a 


soap and 
others. 
powder duster—you will find it econ- 
omy to have these on hand, 
Constant cultivation with all crops 


is essential to success. 


GARDENING HINTS. 


Stir the soil occasionally to prevent 
“caking” of the surface. This sur- 
face-stirring lets in light and air to 


the roots. 


Never allow weeds to grow in a 
garden, as all plants have insects that 
feed on them, and these frequently 
leave the weeds for the cultivated 
odd 
grass and weeds, should be dug up 


plants; corners, covered with 
and kept tidy, otherwise they are a 
perfect paradise for insects to breed 


in unmolested. 


The sweet pea cannot attach itself 
very well to strings. It may seem to 
attempt climbing them, but the first 
rough wind that comes along will 
loosen the vines, and down they will 
slip. Brush—just plain brush, such as 
you cut from the trees in the orchard 
or along the roadside when you give 
them annual pruning—suits the sweet 
pea better than anything else I have 
ever tried as a support. It may not be 
very attractive, at first, but as soon as 
the vines cover it, you will appreciate 
its merit, for a row of sweet peas 
trained over such a support is lovely 


in August. ° 


Flower boxes on porches and win- 
dows may well contain galvanized 
pans,.painted inside and out, two and 
one-half inches deep and an inch and 
half longer and wider than the box 
itself. Rest the box on two half-inch 
-thick strips laid crosswise in the pan. 
Water liberally twice a week only. As 
the dripping fill the pan make use of 
small rubber hose two or three feet 
long, to siphon surplus water into a 
pail. In time pour this water again 
on the plants, as it contains fertili- 


zing strength that should be saved. 


Mexican June Corn 


peck 75c, bushel $2.50. 


2018 First Avenue 


Use a good bed of crushed stone, 
gravel or well broken up crockery 
and have holes plentifully in the bot- 
tom for drainage. The deeper and 
wider boxes are made the better for 


desired results. 


TO KILL GRASS-HOPPERS. 
Mix: 

100 tbs. of wheat bran. 

8 tbs. of sugar. 

1 tb. salt petre powdered. 

4 tbs. of Paris green. 

Dissolve the sugar and saltpetre, 
then add the Paris green and enough 
water to mosten the bran well. Broad- 
cast this over the fields infected with 


grass-hoppers. 


THINNING OF GARDEN CROPS. 


Thinning of garden crops, such as 


beets, carrots, onions, lettuce, par- 


snips, etc., should be done as early as 
practicable. The removal of surplus 
plants is just as necessary as the re- 
moval of weeds. ‘Tree fruit should 


also be: thinned out severely. 


Be sure when writing advertisers 


” 


mention that you saw the “adv.” in 


The Southern Farmer. 


N.L.WILLET SEED CO 
Augusta, Ga. 309 JacKson 


We are the largest sellers in United States, for 
American and export use, of 


Planting Cotton Seed 
Short Staples, early, medium boll, big boll; Long 
Staples, upland; Sea Islands. We list in cata- 
ogue 40 kinds. 


Black Death 


KILLS THE POTATO BUGS and the melon, cabbage 
and other bugs and worms that destroy the foliage. It is a 
powder, non-poisonous to humans. It is more reasonable 
in price than any other standard insecticide, is highly con- 
centrated and more economical to use. Besides being a 
valuable insecticide it is worth the price as a fertilizer. 
Price, one pound, toc; by mail 2o0c. By express or freight, 
not prepaid, 5 pounds 25c, 10 pounds 45c, 100 pounds $4. 


WE ALSO CARRY A FULL LINE 
OF OTHER INSECTICIDES 
Paris Green 40c pound; Prepared Bordeaux Mixture 10-pound bags 


$1.00; Whale Oil Soap 15c pound, 5 pounds for 60c; Bug Death, 
Slug Shot, Tobacco Dust, Arsenate of Lead, Sulpho, Tobacco Soap. 


Bug Powder Dusters--Long tin tubes with perforated end, the most con- 
venient on the market, price 25¢ each. 


Tin Cyclone Sprayers--Puts the article wished to be sprayed on in a 
mist. Price 50c each. We sell a full line of other sprayers. 


The best corn to plant late. We have the 
i , ‘ genuine Imported Mexican June Corn. 
Price by mail, postpaid, pint 20c; quart 25c. By express or freight, not prepaid, 


Write to us for prices on Tennessee German Millet, Sorghum Cane, Cow 
Peas and all other Seed needed in quantity. 


Amzi Godden Seed Co 


Birmingham, Ala 


Plant Wood’s 
Garden Seeds 


FOR SUPERIOR VEGE- 

TABLES & FLOWERS. 

Twenty-eight years experience 
—our own seed farms, trial 
grounds—and large warehouse 
capacity give us an equipment 
that is unsurpassed anywhere 
for supplying the best seeds 
obtainable. Our trade in seeds 
both for the 


Garden and Farm 
is one of the largest in this country. 


We are headquarters for 
Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 
Oats, Seed Potatoes, Cow 
Peas, Soja Beans and 
other Farm Seeds. 

Wood's Descriptive Catalog 
gives fuller and more complete infor- 
mation about both Garden and Farm 
Seeds than any other similar publica- 
tion issued in this country Mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


‘1T,W, Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Plant Excelsior Cotton and 


GET RICH! 


Fruits closer and faster than any 
other cotton on earth, See our cir- 
cular ‘‘How to Grow Three Bales 
per Acre.” Price, 10 bushels $10. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


Marlboro Prolific Corn 


Yields so p.c. morethanany other 
variety. We guarantee our seed 
pure and true to name, Price of 
corn, $2.50 bushel. 


Excelsior Seed Farm, Cheraw, S.C. 


When writing advertisers, kindly 
mention you saw their “adv.” in The 
Southern Farmer. 
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LIVE STOCK AS A FACTOR IN 
THE UPBUILDING OF SOUTH- 
ERN FARM LANDS. 


The Southern Farmer is confronted 
with a condition today that is causing 
much concern to the more thoughtful 
of our people. It is this: A soil once 
naturally fertile becoming less pro- 
ductive year by year. The ‘cause, a 
wrong system of farming which has 


allowed the humus to be burned out of 


soil, reducing its moisture holding 
power causing the particles of the 


soil to run together, excluding the air 
and preventing bacterial development. 
Commercial fertilizers have been re- 
sorted to in the effort to overcome the 
difficulty with the result that the far- 
mer has been paying out millions of 
dollars to aggravate the trouble. The 
one, and only, remedy, as we see it, is 
found in the growing of live stock and 
legumes. In the growing of all man- 
ner of live stock grass is an indispens- 
able factor; it is also one of the es- 


The 


grass roots running here and there 


sential factors in soil building. 


tend to bind the soil particles to- 
Anise ele 


cay in the soil adds to its humus con- 


gether, preventing ension. 


tent and at the same time opens up 
passages all through the soil so the 
air may enter, and factina develops 
tending to enliven the soil. The parts 
of the grass plants growing above 
ground being grazed provide the most 
profitable means we have for feeding 
farm animals, and the average animal 
returning to the soil as it does about 
eighty-five per cent. of the manurial 
value of the plant consumed, comes 
the nearest to making out a case of 
“eat your cake and keep it too” of any 
business with which we are familiar. 
The southern farmer is especially for- 
tunate in the number of legumes he 
may call on to aid him in appropri- 
ating the nitrogen of the air to his 


own without 


use, filling his soil 
charge with that most expensive of 
all our plant foods. In no way, either, 
can we provide humus in large quan- 
tities as cheaply as by the growth of 
legumes. Then this legume hay fed 
to our animals provides the proteids 
required to balance their returns at 
almost no expense, taking all these 
almost no expense. Taking all these 
facts into consideration, isn’t it as- 
tonishing how the Southern farmer 


will allow himself to neglect the grow- 


STOCK, 
DEPART MEN 


ing of legumes? No farmer in the 
South has any business to purchase a 
dollar’s worth of nitrogen, and yet he 
is buying over $15,000,000 worth every 
year. This is not theory with us, but 
is according to our practice on Sunny 
Home Farm, we having never pur- 
chased a dollar’s worth of nitrogen 
during the six years we have owned 
our North Carolina farm; and yet this 


farm, during this time, has increased 


its production of food crops over 400 


per cent., and the past year paid near- 
ly 70 per cent over and above all ex- 
penses On its cost price. 

The corn plant will ever be the 
great stand-by of the stock feeder. No 
plant that grows will produce the 
amount of valuable stock food that 
this “giant grass” will afford. Placed 
in the side it may well be the basis of 
the ration fed to any fattening steer 
or lamb, and is valuable also for both 
horses and hogs. It is not a legume, 
of course, but the great mass of the 
product that may be produced on an 
acre makes it a most valuable manu- 
rial and humus making plant. 

So here we give our conclusions in 
the matter of improving Southern 
farm lands. Plow land deep, thor- 
oughly work and sow grass, the va- 
riety best adapted to your section. 
Graze with cattle, sheep and hogs. 
Plant a large acreage of corn on well 
plowed land. Preserve the bulk of 
this crop in the soil and feed the en- 
tire plant to cattle, sheep and hogs. 

On the balance of your land grow 
large crops of legumes, aiding their 
growth with liberal applications of 
phosphoric acid and some potash 
when needed. Make hay of all these 
plants and remember when you come 
to feed this hay to cattle, sheep and 
hogs that the animals must be the 
best of their kind. And the saving of 
the manure resulting from the feeding 
operations should have your very 
closest attention. 

ASL, PRENCH 
Rockingham County, N. C. 


Sunny Home Farm. 


SHEEP RAISING. 


It Should Be Engaged in by Every 
Farmer. 
Editor Southern Farmer: 
Few of our state representatives can 
be made to realize the importance of 


the passage of laws apparently sim- 


ple in their text. They seem to think 
such laws as relate to great concerns, 
corporations and courts of justice, can 
be of any benefit to the State as a 
whole. They pass laws for the pur- 


pose of establishing agricultural 
‘schools to teach farmers to diversify 
their crops and to encourage the rais- 
ing of live stock. Yet, they laugh at 
the mere mention of a tax on dogs to 
encourage sheep raising. They, in 
their self-sacrificing, public-spirited 
ignorance ask if it would not be best 
bob-tailed; 
dogs adopted as foster children by 
Yet, 


know from experience realize that a 


to exempt flea-infested 


childless families. those who 
tax on dogs, the proceeds of which 
are to be the payment in full of all 
damage to sheep by dogs, would do 
more good to the up-building of our 
State than all the laws enacted for 
the regulation of freight rates, the 
control of corporations and the ex- 
emption from taxation of wealthy 
cotton mills. Yes, and more than if 
they redistricted every judicial cir- 
cuit in the State and apointed every 
aspirant to a judgeship or a solicitor- 
ship. 

The United States has become a 
The demand 


for spring lambs is far in excess of 


mutton-eating nation. 


the supply, has always been so, and 
will continue so, from the fact that 
the market can draw only from the 
expensive hothouse lambs of the north 
and the few that are raised under nor- 
mal conditions in the South. How is 
this enormous demand to be satisfied? 
It can only be accomplished by the 
South grasping the golden opportun- 
ity that is held out to her. She can, 
owing to her mild winter, raise spring 
lambs under normal field conditions 
and get the same price as the hot 
house lambs of the North. The South 
is handicapped in the raising of cat- 
tle owing to the great loss due to the 
cattle tick, and until the tick is eradi- 
cated, can never hope to compete 
But 


she has the facilities, and is the logical 


with the North in raising beef. 


section for the production of spring 


lambs. 
Facts are more convincing than 
words. Take for instance my own 


experience in raising good cattle and 
good sheep, depending on my local 
butcher for my market. 


My 
means in my case, calves born in the 
spring, 
and sold the next fall, weighted on an 


short horn yearlings, that 


carried through one winter 


average of 800 pounds, and sold for 
$24 per head. Now, any one can see 
this was a losing game, as I kept two 
head nearly 18 months for the sake of 
selling one at $24. I can keep 8 ewes 
on the same pasture and same feed 
that it takes to keep one cow or steer. 
The 8 ewes will bring me 8 lambs 


TOCOA STOCK FARM 
Breeders of 
ENGLISH | 
BERHSHIRE HOGS 


From Imported Stock 
WHITEHEAD BROS., Proprietors 
Murtreesboro, Tenn. 


Cave Spring Stock and Grain Farm 


CLARENON DAVIS _ 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Offers at reduced prices: 
1 Double Standard Polled Durham Bull, 
4 Short-horn Cows, Bred, and some young 
heifers, all registered and immune to tick 
fever, 


COLD WEATHER 


Are you ready for hogkilling? Write to 


Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., 


Nashville, Tenn., for catalogue of Hog 
Scalders, Lard Kettles, Cans and Skimmers, 
Butcher Knives, Sausage Stuffers. 


THE WEANER 
THAT’S A WINNER 


No strapsto break 0 
spikes to cut cow 
bag. Fits in nose with 
a spring wire and ani- 
mal can eat and drink 
without discomfort, 
Guaranteed not to 
make the nose sore. 
At all dealers, if not 
send 60 cents and deal- 
er’s name fora pzepsid 
sample. Specfal for 
self-sucking cows, 75 cents prepaid. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Calf, Yearing 


(te 


SRE, PATENT 
Sweno 


and Cow size. 


IOWA MUZZLE CO., Carroll, Iowa. 
Box 1107 


ERE 

, 42, Light Double Buggy or Carriage Har- 
hoe Price ome ete with collars and nickel or 
imitation rubber trimmings, $24,00, As good as 
sells for 86.00 to $8.00 more. 


34 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct 
from our factory to user fora third of a cen- 
tury. Weship for examination and approval 
and guarantee safedelivery. You are outnoth- 
ing if not satisfied as to style, quality, price. 


We Are The Largest Manufacturers In The World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. Wemake 
200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. 
Send for large, free catalogue. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
on 


NSE 


pines gee 00, ‘As good as sells for 825.00 to 830.00 more, 


that sell from May to June, weighing 
from 60 to 95 pounds at 5 and 6 cents 
per pound. The ewes clip from 8 to 
10 pounds of wool, which brings about 
25 cents per pound, or about $45 for 
the 8 head, nearly double what cattle 
These 


prices are not based on fancy prices 


will bring on local market. 


or northern markets, but on prices 
here in Huntsville, 
The Breeders’ Gazetter, the best 
authority in the country on live stock, 
says, ‘in speaking of this demand for 
early lambs, that, “We must look to 


the South in the future for this grow- 
ing demand.” 

The profit to be derived from sheep 
raising in the South will not be only 
in the sale of lambs and wool, but in 
the increased production of our lambs, 

There never has been or never will 
be successful farming without some 
Take our own 
gully- 
lands, the 


kind of stock raising. 


country, see its poor, worn, 


washed, poverty-stricken 
result of farming without stock rais- 
ing. Since the tick bars us from the 
economical production of beef, we are 
left with the only alternative of rais- 
Thgre 


are farms favorably situated that can 


ing hog, and sheep for meat. 


compete with the North in the pro- 
duction of pork for the market. Few 
of us are so fortunate, but there is 
no farm but what can keep a small 
flock of sheep and that at a hand- 
some profit as long as the dogs don’t 
bother them. 

Sheep are the greatest enrichers of 
soil of any farm animals. They can 
live and prosper on land that a steer 
They de- 


light in browse in an old field picking 


would almost starve on. 


here and there a blade of grass, a 
They will kill 


weeds and sprouts and always go to 


weed or a _ sprout. 


the highest’ and thinnest spot in the 
field to lie down for the night. In 
the winter they live on the coarsest 
of fodder, supplemented with a little 
cotton seed cake and the addition of 
rt pound of corn per day at lambing 
time. 

If we are to maintain our suprem- 


acy aS a cotton producing country, 


}tand meet the ever increasing demand 


for this fleecy staple, we must raise 
some kind of stock to utilize the by- 
products of the cotton plant and re- 
turn to the soil most of its fertilizing 
values. 
CLARENDON DAVIS. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


THE BEST REMEDY HE EVER 
USED. 
Clarkson, Ala., Feb. 19, 1906. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, O.: 
Please find enclosed $1.50 for which 
send me a bottle of GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM. I find it the 
best remedy I have ever used. 
RICHARD E. BOWDEN. 


LIVE STOCK NOTES. 


A western mule raiser says that two 
mules can be raised till they are three 
years years of age on the same feed 
needed by one steer. The steer will 
be worth about $40 to $60, and the 


mules from $250 to $300. 


By stirring a half gallon of flour 
paste into a gallon of whitewash, a 
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preparation is made that will not rub 


off easily when used to paint * the 


stalls, and it will be just as destruc- 


tive to insects and disease germs. 


Parent hogs overfed with corn al- 
ways produce offsprings weak in bone 
and muscle. It requires bran, mid- 


dlings and ground oats to make 
healthy pigs, and the sooner the far- 
mer learns this the larger will be his 


profits, 


A Michigan farmer, just an ordi- 
nary farmer with only 200 acres of 
land, sold over $2,700 worth of hogs 
He did 


raise fancy hogs, but grew porkers. 


last year. not attempt to 
He figures that his “hog money” rep- 
resents profit, since other branches of 


farming more than paid expenses. 


Do not forget to give the stock 
plenty of salt when they are running 
on green grass. If the farmer thinks 
the animals can get along without 
salt at this time of the year and still 
retain an appetite, he should try eat- 
ing his new peas, lettuce and radishes 
without salt and see how they will 


taste. 


THANKS FOR SUCH A REMEDY. 


Clarkson, Ala., Feb. 6, 1905. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, O.: 

I have used your GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM on a mule for 
exostosis, and it has entirely disap- 
peared. Many thanks for such a rem- 
edy. RICHARD E. BOWDEN. 


‘THE SOUTHERN FARMER, 
3 Years for $1.00, 
or 50 cents a year—paid in advance. 
This liberal offer should not be over- 
looked. Send your subscriptions now. 


SOUTHERN FARMER PUB. CO., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


e. 


The House that 
Treats You right 


The Black Loam Journal 


is the best journal in the United States for Far- 
mers, HomeseeKers and Investors. Semi-month- 
ly, one year,50c. One month 10c, Subscribe now. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
Classified rates,Ic per word, Display ad, $1.00 
per inch, Try it today. 
Anchor Pub. Co., Omaha, Nebr 


Bb. 1. SHAW « SON 


The Old Warner-Smiley Co. 


UNDERTAKGRS AND EMBALMBRS 


312 N. Twentieth Street, Eirmingham, Ala. 


The Right Goods OPEN DAY AND NIGHT The Right Price 


THE BEST CUTS AT 
ALABAMA 


ENGRAVING CO. 


BIRMINGHAM 


a Do YouWant a Buggy 


One that will stand up to the work year after year and 
give you all the satisfaction, wear and utility there isin a 
buggy? And that too at a price which you can afford to 
f pay? We have sucha buggy in our “Chicago Special.” 
| You cannot buy a better one at twice the price. 


}, So sure are we of this fact, and the undoubted superiority 
ot this buggy that we give a five year binding 


ey a Quarantee with each “Chicago Special’® 
which we sell. We want to sell one of 

these buggies in your neighborhood be- 

; \ cause we know that it willbe the means of 


Own 


\ selling others. We will make a special 
price on this buggy on the first order re- 
ceived from each community. This gives 
you an opportunity to help yourself and 
atthe same time assist us. We manufac- 
ture a complete line of Vehicles and Har- 
/ ness and sell them on the most liberal 
terms ever offered. Write today for our 
largo, illustrated, free catalogue No. V225. 
It shows this ‘Chicago Special’ in colors 
justas painted and finished. 


MARVIN SMITH CO. = CHICAGO, IL.L. 


FOR FIFTY CENTS 


we offer the collection of vegetable and flower seed named 


below, with one year’s subscription to the Southern Farmer. 


Sweet Spanish; 1 paper Radish, Long 
Red; 1 paper Squash, White Bush; 


Vegetables. 
I paper Beets, Crosbey’s Egy; 1 


paper Cabbage, Early Summer; I pa- 
per Cabbage, Late Drumhead; 1 pa- 
per Collards, Georgta Whitehead; 1 
paper Cucumber, Chicago Pickle; 1 
paper Lettuce, Prize Head; I paper 
Okra, Dwarf Prolific; 1 paper Canta- 
loupe, Emerald Gem;1 paper Mustard, 


I paper Tomato, Beauty; 1 paper Tur- 
nips, White Flat Dutch. 

Flower Seed—1 paper Sweet Alys- 
um; I paper Asters, mixed; I paper 
Bhloxs7 2 paper 
Pinks; 1 paper Dwarf Nasturtium. 


paper Petunias; 1 


The above collection of seed alone 


GUARANTEZD UNDER THE N/tTIONAL FURZ 


——— 
LOOK FOR THIS STAMP 


You'll find it on all our goods. 
GOODS ARE PURE AND STRAIGHT. Y.2u buy direct when you buy from 
us. We are wholesale distributors to the eonsumer. 
low are shipped in neat, plain packages, express charges PREPAID to any 
point at price named, under our full guaraaitee. 
if goods are not entirely satisfactory. 
for booklet, price-list and full information. 


4 Quarts. 8 Quarts. 12 Quarts. 

Westover (best the world over) .. $3 10 $5 95 $ 9 00 
El Maize (Old Corn Whiskey).... 2 60 4 95 7 50 
Donald Kenny Malt Whiskey..... 3 25 6 25 9 00 
Blue Ridge (Va. Mountain)...... 4 00 7 50 11 25 
Huron River Rye (bottled in bond) 3 95 7 65 11 50 
Dr. Le Barron’s Buchu Gin...... 3 40 6 55 10 00 

t Gallon 5-year-old Kentucky Rye........... oeecee.e 

* Gallon 56-year-old N. C. Corm ..........cceceecsccce 

Ll Gallon 4-year-o!d Apple Brandy.............++s coos 

1 Gallon 4-year-old Peach Brandy............+.++0: ee & 

MGallon Holand: Gin 0.95. 282245; acute aa ns ora Sees 


(Put up in Stone Jug and safely packed in plain case. AU charges prepaid.) 


The 8 and 12-quart price prevails on mixed orders’. 
Add 50 cents for shipments west of 


The Phil. G. Kelly Co., Inc., 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLE! . 


would be worth one dollar. 


Mammoth Curled; 1 paper Pepper, 


Remember we offer you both for only 50 cents. If you do not take this paper, now 
is a good opportunity. Send in your remittance today. Address 


Southern Farmer Publishing Co., Birmingham, Ala 


— . ~ se 


FOOD LAW AND DRUG ACTS. , 
THE PHIL. G. KELLY’ CO.., Inc. © 


RICHRDIND, VA. 


It means Uncle Sam guarantees that 
All goods named be- 


Money cheerfully refunded 


Speci@l prices on large orders Write 


Prompt city delivery. 


Mississippi Biver. 
Importers, Distillers 


and Distributors of Fine Liquors, 


Local and Long Distance Phones 1358. 


ps 
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TAKE CARE OF YOUR HORSE. 


It is the time of year when every 
horse in service on the farm or in the 
city requires more care than during 
the summer season, says an exchange. 
Rains have softened roads and fields 
and raw winds are blowing daily. 
Whether a horse be under saddle or 
in harness, if he is used on field or 
road after these heavy rains he must 
traverse some soft and muddy places, 
and if he be not well cared for after 
find 


scratches are 


the drive the owner will soon 
that cracked heels or 
getting a start. 

A bad case of scratches started at 
this time of year is especially hard to 
eradicate, and gives both animal and 
his owner distress,as the thought of 
using an animal that is not in good 
condition to work should be distress- 
ing to every human driver. 

Cracked heels may be described as 
bad chaps or cracks in the hollow 
above the hoof and are the result of 
mud and wet. These,.if not given 
prompt attention, soak the natural oil 
from the skin and cause an inflamma- 
tion of the glands which secrete the 
oil that naturally keeps the parts that 
are most exposed to wet and mud soft 
and pliable. If neglected the inflam- 
mation gets worse, the hair falls off, 
the parts crack and finally ulcerate, 
discharging an oily substance; hence 
the trouble in its later stages is often 


‘ 


given the name “grease heel.” 

Foul stables that are not cleaned 
from one week’s end to another may 
by heat and fermentation of the stable 
filth cause the trouble, but such cases 
are few compared with those caused 
by lack of care after driving in mud 
and wet. If the horse is the least bit 
inclined to scratches the pulling of 
the hind feet out of deep, stiff mud 
strains the skin and aggravates the 
trouble. 

Some drivers, with the utmost good 
intention, commit the folly of wash- 
ing the mud from the legs of their 
horses after a long, wet drive, but it 
is a rule of the best care-takers that 
the legs should never be sponged with 
water after a drive in the mud. They 
may be wiped as dry as possible and 
the legs may be bandaged, but the 
mud that remains in the coat should 
be deferred until the next day, when 
it may be brushed out and then the 
skin may be dressed. 


Mud fever, which may come from 


the splashing of mud on the belly, 


sometimes appears in the form of 


swelling on the belly, and may be 


treated with the application of vase-° 


line. If neglected, pimples will in- 
crease in size and the hair will come 
off in patches. 

Cracked heels may also be treated 
If a little be rubbed 


into the seat of the trouble at the 


with vaseline. 


first indication of any fever or in- 


flammation the danger of serious 
trouble is considerably reduced. A 
bit of vaseline rubbed into the skin 
above the hoofs before a horse goes 
out in wet weather serves as a pre- 
ventive, and the precaution is well 


worth taking. 


GOOD HORSES SELL HIGH. 


The Breeders’ Gazette gives the fol- 
lowing advice to the stock breeders 
and farmers: 

A day spent in the auction ring at 
any one of the great horse markets 
will be a day that will. prove a most 
profitable investment to any farmer. 
In that short period of time, when 
they are running horses through at 
the rate of one or more a minute, the 
onlooker may learn a lot. He will in 
the first place learn that a great prem- 
ium is placed on quality and general 
excellence. He will learn that buyers 
seemingly have no limit to the prices 
they will pay for big drafters of the 
highest class. He will learn that 
horses are higher than before and 
that are overlooking 


buyers some 


things which they formerly would 
not have. If he is a close observer 
he will soon discover that the man 
who has‘used the best stallions to his 
mares is the man who is getting the 
largest prices for his geldings. He 
will discover that show horses are 
eagerly sought for by the representa- 
tives of half a dozen or more great 


firms. He will see many three-year- 


olds sent through the ring and many . 


of them mares, He will be astonished 
at the number of mares being offered. 
He will note that buyers will bid 
eagerly for good honest wagon horses 
fit to go out.and do hard work on the 
streets, while they hang back a little 
on medium drivers and light horses 
with nothing much to’ recommend 
them. As an antidote to the scrub 
habit, a day spent in, let us say, the 
“bull-pen” in Chicago should have a 


marvelous effect, 


THE USE OF SUGAR TO OVER- 
COME FATIGUE IN HORSES. 
The use of sugar to overcome the 

great fatigue in horses when over- 

worked has been found to be a great 
success. The horses employed in the 

service of the French National Mili- 

tary College in transacting the busi- 

ness of the establishment are exposed 
during the rainy season to great 

strain and consequent exhaustion as a 

result of slippery roads and the in- 

creased amount of transportation due 
to certain conditions then prevailing. 

For this reason many horses in past 

years have succumbed to the exces- 

Sive strain and very many became 

sick. Pathogenic microbes found in 

the prevailing conditions favorable 
fields for their development, and fa- 
tigue caused great loss of appetite, 
loss of flesh, pulmonary lesions, car- 
diac disturbances, etc. The good re- 
sults obtained by a military surgeon 
from the use of sugar in large doses 
in forced marches led him to employ 
it for the purpose of overcoming fa- 
tigue. Two hundred grains of sugar 
were fed daily, mixed with the horse’s 
food, and distributed regularly dur- 
ing the day. Not only did the fatigue 
but 


then useless because of their miser- 


disappear, many animals until 
able condition recovered their normal 


strength and rendered good service. 


Few men realize what a source of 
wealth a first-class, well-bred trotting 
stallion is to any section in which he 
stands, provided he is well patronized 
by the breeders of that section. After 
the reputation of the stallion has be- 
come established buyers will flock to 
the locality in which he stood and pay 
good prices for such of his get a3 are 
ready for the market, and will con- 
tinue to do so until the last of his get 
is bought. It often happens, however, 
that a stallion is not appreciated un- 
til it is too late for breeders to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of se- 
curing any of his get. 

“How much did that machine 
cost?” asked the Billville farmer, af- 
ter the automobile had knocked him 
“Three thou- 
sand,” was the reply. “My, my!” he 
exclaimed, “An’ to think that in these 


years I’ve been runnin’ a risk o’ bein’ 


from the highway. 


run over by a mule hitched to a $6 
wagon!”—Atlanta Constitution. 


CAUSTIC BALSAM CURED 
WHERE OTHERS FAILED. 

Bay Minette, Ala., Feb. 15, 1905. 

The Lawrence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, O.: 

I cannot express myself in regards 
to the wonderful satisfaction and re- 
sults -I have received of GOM- 
BAULT’S CAUSTIC. BALSAM. I 
have sold and used considerable of 


FOR SALE 
A Few Choice Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers 


Price $25 to $50. 
Cc. E. THOMAS, Prattville, Ala. 


would ask for 
SEELY’S LIQUID COUGH, HEAVYE AND 
DISTEMPER CURE if afflicted with Cough, 
Heaves, Distemper or any affection of throat 
orlungs. A positive and permanent cure 
\ for those diseases of horses which have here- 
tofore been considered incurable. The most 
j) obstinate cases yield to this treatment. . By 
fl mail 65 cents per bottle. 70 

8. S. SEELY & CO., Dept. BATH, N. Y. 


ee “Let Them 
3 Help Themselves. 


They'll not take too much, and they'll getit as they 
wantit. Don’t force animals to eat salt when they 
don’trequire it, by mixing with food. 


COMPRESSED 


Pure-Salt Bricks 


are all salt, noimpurities. Improvethe quality and 
yield of milk. A modern convenience, always pres- 
ent, animals never neglected, and costs for each 
only abouta nicklea month, See how they enjoy 
helping themselves when “within reach. 
For allstock. Buy ofdeale ee booklet to 


) Belmont Stable Supply Co.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gombaulé’s 
Caustic Balsam 


-& 


Has Imitators But No Competitors, 


A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 


Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria, Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
As a Human_Remedy for Rhe i 
Sprains, Sore oat, te, it is pi oe i 
Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. {s*Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimoniais, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0, 


the liniment since I learned of its 
value. I first tried it on a fine stallion 
which had been lame for seven weeks, 
in the left hip. The owner tried al- 
most everything and got no relief. 
We gave one application of GOM- 
BAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM and 
the horse has not gone lame since. I 
have also taken two splints off of one 
horse, one off of another; two spav- 
ins off a third, and at present am 
tending a fourth. I have also used it 
on myself, having a sty on my eye 
three days ago. I gave it two appli- 
cations of GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC 
BALSAM and in four hours after ap- 
plying the liniment my eye was one- 
third better. Wi- TD. JOMCE: 


PLANT A PUMPKIN PATCH. 


Pumpkins Make Fine Feed for Cows 
and Hogs, But Love Sunshine 
Too Well to Do Their 
Best in the Corn 
Field. 


If all the 


world were in the hands of a single 


pumpkin seeds in the 
seedsman and he would use printers’ 
ink freely, making no extravagant 
claims, but giving the actual facts, he 
The 


is found on almost 


could sell it at fabulous prices. 
seed, however, 
every farm. It will pay every farmer 
to plant pumpkins. They will furnish 
him an excellent hog feed and cow 
feed in the fall. 
very cheaply and fed easily. 

We doubt, 
common method of growing them in 
The 


pumpkin is too great a lover of sun- 


They can be raised 


however, whether the 


the corn field is the best one. 
shine to do its best in the shade of 


If planted at 
the same time with the corn, or even 


a heavy crop of corn. 
a week later, it interferes 
less with cultivation. Everything ex- 
cept corn planted in the corn field is 
a weed and we have enough weeds 
On al- 


most every farm there is some feed 


without planting pumpkins. 


lot or corral or some other small 
tract of very rich ground which can 
be broken up and planted any time 
before the first of June in pumpkins, 
and an acre of this kind of land will 
produce more pumpkins than ten 
acres planted in the corn field. 

Plant four or five seeds in the hill 
and eight feet apart in the row, the 
rUws being eight feet apart. Keep 
down the weeds until the pumpkins 
begin to vine. If time were taken to 
cut off the ends of the vines after suf- 
ficient pumpkins are well set to make 
a crop and thus prevent the strength 
of the vine going to more pumpkins 
which would be killed by frost, it 
would very much improve the qual- 
ity and the yield. Try it if you have 
an acre of this kind of land, very rich, 
somewhere handy, and you will be 
surprised at the productive capacity 


of that acre—Wallace’s Farmer. 


SWISS CHARD. 


Swiss chard is an excellent vegeta- 
ble for the hot summer months and is 
grown as a substitute for spinach or 
beet greens, The richly flavored mid- 
ribs of the leaves are cooked and 
served as asparagus, or the léaves 
may be cooked and served as beet 
greens. Sow the 


thick in drills one inch deep and one 


seed moderately 


foot apart. It requires no thinning 


and is ready for use as soon ag the 
leaves are two or three inches in 
length. Gather when the leaves are 


young and tender, and as fast as it is 
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picked more leaves will push out. 
Sow the seed for succession every 
four weeks until July 15—Garden 


Magazine. 


APAIRY. 


Money in the Honey Bees. 

Bees are far more valuable to the 
farmer than they are credited with. 
It costs little to care for them, once 
you get your hives. With proper care 
they are no more trouble—only the 
time to get the honey and prepare 
You find 


healthy and enjoy it, also a ready 


for winter, will honey 
sale for it in all cities. 

The most important reason our far- 
mers should keep honey bees and 
care for them properly is that they 
are great pollenizers for all clovers, 
for all fruit crops they can not be 
equaled. Japanese buckwheat is a 
fine crop to plant at this season for 
The editor of the 


Southern. Farmer would be glad to 


feed for bees. 


furnish any information to those de- 
siring to start with bees, giving ad- 


dress of supply, manufacturing, etc. 


THE JOYS OF CYCLING. 


A beautifully illustrated catalogue 
of bicycles that has just reached our 
desk fills us with a longing for a 
spin in the sunshine and open air 
along some pleasant country road. 
This attractive and complete cata- 
logue of wheels describes many new 
improvements, such as the New Im- 
proved Coaster Brake, puncture-proof 
tires, and high grade bicycles at sur- 
ranging 


prisingly moderate prices, 


from $12.00 to $25.00. It also contains 


general information and _ statistics 
that should prove interesting to ev- 
ery bicycle rider. Our readers can 
obtain this interesting catalogue free 
by writing to the Mead Cycle Com- 


pany, Chicago. 


Keep your harness well oiled. Use 
nature’s own oil, as pure neat’s-foot 
oil is far superior to any inferior pre- 
pared article, writes D. G. Crocker, in 
My receipt to make old 
Take three bot- 


tles and go to a first class harness 


an exchange. 


harness like new is: 


shop and obtain one quart pure neat’s- 
foot oil, one-half pint edge black, one- 
half pint good harness dressing. First, 
take your harness into a warm room, 
take it apart and wash_ thoroughly 
When this is 
let- 


with a scrub brush. 
done apply a heavy coat of oil, 
ting same stand over night and eae 
n. In the morning wipe with a cloth 
and apply the dressing with a small 
clean sponge. This application makes 


your harness like new. 


When writing advertisers, kindly 
mention you saw their “adv.” in The 


Southern Farmer. 


HIS CONCESSION. 


Miss Sallie Miller, the acknowledg- 


ed belle of the town, had fewer beaux . 


than were her due. This was owing 
to her father’s 


young men who called on his daugh- 


peculiar aversion to all 


ter. He had a disconcerting way of 
taking possession of the porch and 
snubbing her callers while they were 
waiting for her to come down. 

One evening Mr. Newton Brown, 
a bashful young swain, came a trifle 


Mr. Miller 


were close 


too early for Miss Sallie. 
and Newton’s father 
friends, but the boy had grown so 
rapidly that the old gentleman did 
not recognize little Newt. Brown in 
this tall, “Tt looks as 


if it might rain,” 


gawky youth. 
the young fellow 
ventured timidly. 

“Taint agoin to rain,” “was the 
gruff response. 

For about a quarter of an hour they 
sat in silence. Finally the old man’s 
curiosity got the better of him. 

“Who are you, anyway?” he growl- 
ed. 

“Newton Brown, sir.” 

“What! Not old Jack 
son?” 


“Well, well,” said Mr. 
It may rain,” — 


Brown's 


Miller more 
kindly, “it may rain. 
“The Chestnut Tree,” 
erybody’s, ‘ 


in the June Evy- 


ALCOHOL FOR NEURALGIA. 


At the recent meeting of the Medi- 
cal Congress at Berlin, Germany, Dr. 
Schlosser said that, after five years of 
experimenting, he had found that the 
best cure for neuralgia was the injec- 
tion of alcohol. 

It had proven successful in 202 
cases in which all other remedies had 


failed. 


Wilson 
thats che 


Secretary of Agriculture 
stated 
agricultural production of the United 
States last year was $6,794,000,000, an 


since 1900. 


fe wane centm speech 


increase Of 44 per cent. 
Why boys on the farm should run 
away from this bonanza is getting to 


be a fae aabauearis |) ity fod 0 


Two for 50c 


brie Weekly Age-Herald 
of Birmingham i 
% 
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EXCHANGE 
COLUMN 


One Cent a word for each insertion; no 
insertion to be less than 25 cents. 


Formula for making Lemonade 


without Lemons. Can not be detected 
from the genuine. All kinds of fruit 
Ciders at a cost of only a few cents 
per gallon. The thing for picnics and 
cold drink stands. In exchange for 1 


pair of any kind of thoroughbred 


chickens, sent express prepaid to my 
shipping Miss? Ds 1. 


point, Quitman, 


Barefield, Bergamot, Ala. 


1 Standard Long Distance ($37.50% 
Phone, good as new, with the excep- 
tion of a new battery. In exchange 
for a $35.00 Incubator in good work- 
ing order, 


Miss. 


sent prepaid to Quitman, 


D. I. Barefield, Bergamot, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Formula for French 
Chemical Varnish for furniture. Dries 
quickly, destroys insects and imparts 
a beautiful lustre to old as well as 


new furniture. Price $1.00. Address 
Mrs. R. M. Wood, Kalmia, Ala. 


FOR SALE:—Store and postoffice 
No agent. Address owner. S. B. 


Spurlock, Pilot,; Ark. 


SWEET POTATOES. 
Cultivation and storage thereof revy- 


olutionized. 
Send 50 cents for pamphlet. 
BRYAN TYSON, 


Box 451. Eagle Springs, N. C. 


FOR SALE—The Bell Boy, No. 44,138. 
Two year-old, bay colt, standard and 
registered by Wm. L. E. son of Wil- 
liam L, by George Wilkes. Dam, Seba 
by Egbert. This is an upheaded, high 
class colt, always on the trot and will 
make a trotter if trained. His dam 
has two in the list and another will go 
in at first opportunity. His sire was 
a very fast and highly bred horse. If 
taken at once $300 will buy The Bell 
Boy. This notice will appear but once. 
D. H. Baker, Gadsden, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Standard bred Fred 5S. 
Wilkes, 2.11 1-4 mare, 15 1-2 hands, 
coming five years old. City broke. 
Was given desultory training as a 3- 
year-old and trotted quarters in 35 
seconds. A strong, sound, handsome 
mare, and a trotter if trained. Price 
$375. J. M. D. care Southern Farmer. 

Ro Rox fails to cure you of 

Gonorrhoea or Gleet. 


Little Chocolate Coated Tablets, there- 
fore cannot cause stricture— will not de- 
range your stomach—will not stain your 
clothing—no odor—Pleasant to take. 
Most convenient package in existence, 
containing everything mecessary. It 
does not matter how long standing, a few 
days trial of Rox will convince. 

Some remedies simpiy dry up the disease 
without curing. Rox Positively Cures. 
Sent to any address, express prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price, Only $1.00 

VEGO DRUG CO., Dept. V. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


DAY CURE” 


PILES 


@ CURES AND PREVENTS 
FUTURE ATTACKS, 
SEND $1.22 FOR A PACKAGE 
PREPAID, | DO THE REST. 
J.G.WoooMAN-7I PARK PLN) 


and WHISKEY HABITS 
cured at home with- 
out pain. Book of par- 
ticulars sent FREE, 


pum B. MM. WOOLLEY, M.D. 
Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta, Ga. Office 104 N. Pryor Street. 


We will without one word 
refund your money if 


When writing advertisers, kindly 
mention you saw their “adv.” in The 
Southern Farmer. 
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RAPE AS A SHEEP PASTURE. 


The value of rape as a pasture for 
sheep and lambs, also cattle that are 
being fattened for the butcher, has 
been frequently pointed out in these 
columns. Experience at the experi- 
ment station of the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College has shown that even 
when a crop of rye, grown as fodder, 
had preceded rape, the latter crop 
was capable of fattening from 10 to 
16 lambs per acre in from two to two 
and a half months. When grown on 
ground that had not been cropped 
previously the same season, all the 
conditions being favorable, it was 
found that one acre of rape would 
pasture 36 to 37 head of lambs for 
two months, and that it increased the 
live weight of the lambs 672 pounds. 
The lowest average gain made per 
month by any considerable number 
of lambs pasturing upon rape alone 
was 7.80 pounds, and the highest 12.60 
pounds. The extent to which rape 
may be grown as a catch crop is only 
limited by the desires of the farmer, 
and the nature of the season ag to the 
presence or absence of moisture. It 
may follow any grain crop that has 
been reaped early. Although milk 
cows cannot be pastured on rape, Ow- 
ing to the taint which it will impart 
to the milk, if cut and allowed to wilt 
a little before being fed to animals 
the results will be found to be very 
satisfactory, As a green manure there 
can be no doubt as to its great value; 
especially when 


more grown asa 


catch crop. The roots permeate the 
soil, and bring up plant-food from the 
subsoil, which is readily assimilated 
by the succeeding crop. As a clean- 
ing crop the experience at Ontario 
is that nothing ‘will compare with 
rape in all-round effectiveness. On 
soils suitable for its growth almost 
any of the noxious forms of weed-life 
can be eradicated in a single season, 
with wise management, except in so 
far as the seeds remain in the ground 
without germination. 

Cattle and sheep should never be 
turned upon rape when hungry, lest 
they eat too freely of it. When sheep 
are put upon it they may be left there, 
but when they have free access to 
pasture they will probably do better, 
and they should always be provided 
with rock salt to lick. On frosty 
mornings they should be kept off the 
rape for a time. The owners of pure- 
bred stock should use much care when 
pasturing valuable animals on rape. 
The conclusions arrived at in connec- 
tion with rape by the professional 


staff of the Ontario Agricupltural 


College are: 1. That in nearly all 
the cultivable portions of Canada the 
climatic conditions are suitable for 
the growth of the crop. 2. That rape 


is especially valuable as a pasture for 
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fattening sheep and lambs, owing to 
the season of the year at which it 
grows, and to its high-feeding value. 
3. That it is an: excellent food 
when preparing lambs for winter fat- 
tening. 4. That one acre of rape, 
grown in drills) immediately after a 
crop of rye, cut as green food, will 
pasture from Io to 16 lambs for from 
two to two and a half months, and 
that when grown as the sole crop of 
the season, under favorable condi- 
tions, it will sustain a much larger 


That 


lambs when pastured on rape without 


number. 5. ordinary grade 
any other food supplement, will make 
an average gain of Io pounds per 
month. 6. That rape is admirably 
adapted for growing as a catch crop, 
to be fed off or ploughed under as a 
green manure. 7. That rape as a 
clearing crop is probably without 
rival. in our present system of agri- 
eulture. 8. That much care and pru- 
dence must be exercised in pasturing 
animals on rape, or serious losses 
may follow. 9. That rape is not an 
exhaustive crop on soil when pastur- 
ed, as what has been taken from the 
cultivable area is returned to it, and 
addition. The 


suitable soils for growing rape are 


something in most 
fairly moist, free-working loams, rich 
in organic matter. Black loams are 
very suitable for the plants after they 
once get a start, on account of the 
large amount of humus which they 
luxuriates in soils 


contain. Rape 


abounding in vegetable matter. 


Lime will destroy the germs of 
roup, and it is also one of the best 
preventives of gapes in chicks known. 
Wherever lime is applied freely over 
the yards and houses roup soon dis- 
appears. The process is slow, how- 
ever, but when lime is used to pre- 
vent the appearance of the disease it 
has proved the best agent for that 
purpose that has been tested. Lime 
is cheap, and a small portion that is 
sufficiently slaked to permit of its 
falling into a fine powder, and well 
dusted over the premises occupied by 
the chicks, about once a week, will 
prove highly beneficial. It may be 
freely scattered over the floors and 
platforms, also on the roosts, as lice 
will abhor it, owing to its caustic con- 
dition. If a gill of spirits of turpen- 
tine is incorporated with every peck 
of lime it will be an additional ad- 


vantage.—Exchange, 


WHY? 


Father (after a long search for a 
book)—‘Well, here it is. 


why one always finds a thing in the 


I wonder 


last place in which one hunts.” 
Son—“I expect it’s because when 
we find what we are looking for we 


stop hunting.” 


Sweet Potat 
less’? yams, the genuine yellow Dooley Yams 
Plants and the old Forked Leaf Yam at 40c per 100; 


2018 First Avenue 


Saves HALF in Time—Men—Mules 


We can supply now 
fine large plants of 
the ‘‘bunch or vine- 


$3.50 per 1,000. Write for our prices in larger 


quantities. The above prices are cash with order f.o. b. Birmingham. 


AMZI GODDEN SEED CO 


Birmingham, Ala 


‘Avery's “Revolution” 


y THE 
) 


STRONGEST CULTIVATOR MADE 


i) By the use of different attachments can be easily 
and quickly changed into: Disc Culitvator, Six § 
Shovel Cultivator, Spring Tooth Cultivator, Stalk fy 


Cutter. 
A NECESSITY OF THE FARM 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc., Louisville, Ky. |! 
Memphis, Tenn, New Orleans, La. Shreveport, La. |: 
Dallas, Texas Oklahoma City. Okla, New York City 7} 


\ BLOUNT'S tribe Breaker 


is the Cotton and Corn Planter’s greatest labor-saving inven- 
\\Ation since the Cotton Gin—used from bedding the land to 
\\ laying by the crop—compact—strong—best cast steel—steel 
or wood beam. Extra point free. My free 

booklet gives convincing testimonials from 
HT practical users all over the South— 
i straight-from-the-shoulder 

» words on economy for 
you, felling why. Price 
moderate. Write for free booklet. 


HENRY F. BLOUNT. 
Evansville, Ind. 


—————— 


for one mule, 
strong 
enough 
for two. 


es 


iGUARANTEED 


« 


[ is not a cheap light hay press, but one that is 
remarkable for its heavy durable construction 
and its lasting powers. r. J. A. Etheridge, of 
Jefferson, Ga., says: ‘‘I am pleased to state that 
I used your WOODRUFF Hay Press and found it all 
right! I have baled 22 bales per hour with one horse, 
and cheerfully commend it to any farmer wanting a 
press.’’ If there is noagentin your town write us. 


i EY 
WOODRUFF HDW. & MFG. CO. Winder, Georgia 


WITH POTASH 


a 


: These illustrations show the variations in 
size between a strong, vigorous cotton plant—the 
result of fertilization with 


Potash 


and plants unfertilized and in consequence suffering from Cotton Blight. 


This and other interesting experiments are described in our books,‘*Cotton Culture’’ and ‘‘Profite 
able Farming’’—free to any one interested, Written by experts, and fuil of valuable suggestions 
which, followed out, will insure better and bigger crops and larger profits. Write for them to-day, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS j 
New York—93 Nassau Street or Atlanta, Ga.—1224 Candler Building 


PRODUCING EXT 
HONEY. 


Anyone who wishes to roduce ex- 
extracted honey suitabld for table 
purposes should bear in mid the fol- 
lowing points: P 

He must be in a locality that will 
furnish a white or very light amber 
honey. Given such a location, he 
should have the proper facilities jn 
the way of suitable buildings, ex- 
tractor, tanks, and a large stipply of 
extracting combs, so as to be able to 
produce a strictly first-class article 
of thoroughly ripened honey. It has 
been my experience that the finest 
honey put on the market in this 
state is produced by those 
bee-keepers who allow their extract- 
ing supers to remain on the hives for 
several weeks after the bees have fill- 
ed and sealed them; this honey has a 
smoothness of flavor about it that is 
lacking in honey which has been ex- 
tracted before it has been thoroughly 
ripened in the hives. 

Under certain climatic conditions 
even honey that has been extracted 
when the combs are. three-fourths 
capped over is lable to ferment. 
When the writer was in Chicago he 


saw a large lot of extracted honey 
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which was prduced in one of our 
neighboring stees; this had been re- 
jected by the bier because part of it 
had started to frment. Fermentation 
destroys th¢ entire flavor of the honey 
and makes \it unit for anything ex- 
cept vinegaf miking. I, therefore, 
wish to caution our Colorado bee- 
keepers to he\gure not to extract any 
honey before it is thoroughly ripened. 

After extracting, all honey should 
be carefully strained, A strainer 
made of double thickness of cheese 
cloth answers very well for this pur- 
pose. As there is always a slight 
variation in the color of each lot of 
honey that is extracted, it is well to 
mark the cans that contain the honey 
of the same extracting alike, and then 
give each subsequent lot a different 
marking. Then, when it comes to 
the marketing of the honey, it is easy 
to take a correct sample of each lot— 


Exchange, 


MAINTAINING VITALITY OF 
/ SEEDS. 
; 


In order that seeds retain their vi- 
tality for the longest period possible, 
it is of the utmost importance that 
they attain perfect maturity before 
the harvest, and that every possible 


precaution be taken to preserve vital- 
ity by keeping them in perfectly dry, 
cool and well ventilated rooms. 
Neither heat nor cold will materially 
weaken the power of germination in 
most seeds, particularly those of any 
oily nature, as long as they are kept 
dry. It is moisture that excites ger- 
mination. Seed which has not reach- 
ed maturity may possess the power 
of germinating for one season, but it 
has a tendency to disease and weak- 
ness. It is true, it may overcome 
this. Imperfect seeds do occasion- 
ally produce vigorous and healthy 
plants. 

It is far better to carry a small 
stock of seed, which has been grown 
under as unfavorable circumstances 
as possible, and the best possible in- 
vestment to carry for two or more 
years a sufficient stock grown when 
all conditions were the most favor- 
able. The seeds of most vegetables 
keep for a considerable period. I 
have not been able to see any deter- 
i@ration in the seeds of any of the 
Brassica (cabbage) family, even when 
eight\or ten years old, providing they 
are fully ripened, and kept dry and 
cool; while others, on the contrary, 
lose vitality, quickly, and can hardly 
retain it a yéar.—C. L,. Allen, 
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When using an escape board for 
removing honey, it is well to remem- 
ber that drones will sometimes get 
stuck between the springs of the es- 
cape and imprison the other bees in 
the super. If there are many drones 
in a super (something that should not 
be, but sometimes happens) I would 
not use an escape but remove the 
bees from the super with a tent es- 
cape and by smoking down the bees. 
The best time to insert escape boards 
is towards evening. Then, if ev- 
erything works well, the supers will 
be free of bees the next morning, 
and they can be taken in before rob- 
ber bees make trouble, if it is after 


the honey season. 


If you want your horse to do his 
best, feed him well, and the same 
with all other stock, but you may 
have almost forgotten that the same 
rule applies to the soil. If you want 
the soil to do good work, you must 


feed it. Save the manure. 


The advertiser must be willing to 
abide by the laws of nature; first the 
seed time, then the harvest; first the 
bud and leaf and blossom, then after 


waiting—the fruit. 


Ghe Southern Farmer PATTERNS 


10c Each * Up-to-date, Seam Allowing, Perfect Fitting Patterns 


No. 5616. Ladies’ Work Apron, Sleeve 
Protector and Cap 


The three useful and practical articles 
comprising this set were made of 
checked gingham. Excelleut shaping 
is given apron by seams in front that 
extend from shoulders to lower edge 
and by darts at the sides. Straps are 
arranged over shoulders, fastening to 
belt in back. Two large pockets are a 
useful feature, thoagh they may be 
omitted. Sleeve protectors extend 
from wrist to elbow and are full 
enough to accommodate dress sleeve 
underneath. The pattern for dusting 
cap may also be utilized for bathing 
cap, using oiled silk for the making. 
Gingham, sateen, butcher’s linen, 
chambray and Holland can be used 


in making these garments. Sizes for §678/ 


24-28 and 32 inches waist, 


SMOGQue 


No. 5781. Ladies Slip or Shirtwaist 
Lining 

The increased vogue of the thin lin- 
gerie waist and the general popular- 
ity of over-blouse effects have created 
a demand for a plain blouse or under- 
slip, and the up-to-date wardrobe 
should contain several of these valu- 
able garments. The one here shown 
may be closed in either front or back 
and the pattern p:ovides for full 
length or elbow sleeves, It is adapted 
to several materials, such ag China 
silk, lawn, batiste, all-over lace and 
the fancy tucked materials. For 76 
inches bust measure 21-8 yards of 
36-inch material will be required for 
the making. 

Sizes for 32, 34, 36, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. 


No. 5799. A Pretty Apron. 


There is a certain charm about a 
dainty white house apron that is cer- 
tainly very attractive. This one is 
made of white lawn and is charming- 
? ly becoming and serviceable as well. 
The princess front adds greatly to 
the dressy character of the garment 
and the frills of embroidery that 
form the trimming give the wide 
shoulder effect so essential to present 
styles. It would also be suitable as a 
maid’s apron. Cross barred muslin, 
linen, gingham and percale will all 
be» suitable for reproduction, The 
medium size will require 43-8 yards 
of 36-inch material. 

Sizesfor small,medium and large. 


No. 5802. A Modish Blouse Waist 


This exceptionally smart shirtwaist 
{ is adapted alike to the gown and to 
the odd waist. As shown in the illus- 
tration it was made of white and 
black dotted madras, the square cut 
neck disclosing a dainty chemisette 
made of alternate bands of tucking 
and embroidery. Deep tucks are tak- 
en up over the shoulder,pr ducing a 
graceful amount of fulness in front. 
In the back they extend to the waist 
line. The sleeves may be full length 
or shorter, finished by prettily shaped 
turned back cuffs. The design could 
be successfully reproduced from any 
of the season’s waistings, such as 
pique, flannel, linen mohair and pon- 
gee. For 36 inches bust measure 31-2 
yards of 36-inch material is required. 
Sizes for 32, 34, 36, 38. 40,42 inches 
bust measure. 


Having made arrangements with the best pattern makers in America, we are in position to supply these and 
terns at the small cost of 10 cents each. Upon the receipt of 2 cents we will also mail free the Beauty Fashion Catalogue 
containing descriptions of thousands of patterns. To those renewing subscription or to new subscribers of the Southern 
Farmer, we will mail FREE either two of the above patterns, together with the Beauty Fashion Catalogue. Address 


OGhe Southern Farmer Pub. Com’y, Birmingham, Ala 


No. 5803. A Pretty Little Over Dress 
The dainty simplicity of the little’ 
frock here pictured, together with 
its practicability,renders it at once 
a favorite style for the linens, ging 
hams and other washable fabrics, It 
allows of being worn over different 
guimpes, making a pretty change,or 
if low neck and short sleeves are 
desired the guimpe may be omitted. 
The straight skirt is wide and full, 
simply finished by a deep hem. 
Scotch plaid gingham was used in 
the present development, with bands 
of plain material outlining the neck 
and sleeve caps, Cashmere. challis, 
a batross, mohair and pongee are all 
suitable to the design. For a child of 
eight years 2 12 yards of 36-inch 
materia) will be required. 
Sizes for 4,6,8, 10 and 12 years, 


No. 5813. A Charming Dress for 
a Little Girl 


The pretty little frock shown in the 
illustration is one of the new over- 
blouse dresses that are so universal v 
becoming to children. It is a mode 
that unites simplicity with smartness 
and good style. Tucks at the shoulders 
give sufficient fulness to the over- 
blouse that ig held in place at the 
waist line by gathers. A pretty fea- 
ture of the mode is the bertha that 
outlines the open neck. The full skirt 
is finished by a deep hem and gath- 
ered and attached to the waist. The 
dress is worn over a white lawn 
guimpe and the design is completed 
by a tie of soft black silk. The mode 
eould be reproduced successfully in 
plaid or striped gingham, challis, 
albatross, mohair and silk. 
Sizes for 4.6,8, 10 and 12 years. 


other pat- 
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Oe Country |Peo 


Many of Them Have Money in the Bank These Prosperous Times 


Time has been when the country people had almost no money. Now 
very many of them are making money and have bank accounts. The 
Birmingham Trust and Savings Company has many such accounts 
and sets a high value on its country patrons. The fact is that every 
farmer who has money ought to put it in a good strong bank. There 
is nothing more dangerous in this part of the cduntry than keeping 
cash money in a farm house. The record of thi bank recommends it 


Birm’gham Trust & Savings Co 


Capital $500,000 BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA Surplus $250,000 


Money Easily Made---5100 in Premiums 


The Soathern Farmer offers the above amount as cash prizes to club 
raisers during the Summer in the following manner: 


in cash-to the club raiser sending in cash to the club raiser sending 
‘@ us the largest number of yearly 2O us the second largest number of 
subscribers between May 1 and yearly subscriptions between May 1 
Sept. 1, 1907, provided the number and September 1, 1907, provided _ 
of subscriptions sent are not less than 150. the number of subscriptions sent are not less than 75. 


in cask to the club raiser sending us the third largest number 
15 of yearly subscriptions between May 1 and Sept. 1, 1907, pro- 


vided the number of subscriptions sent is not less than 50. 


in cash to the club raiser sending us in cash to EACH of THREE club raisers 
] the fourth largest number of yearly sending us fifth, sixth and seventh largest 
‘ subscriptions between May 1 and number of subscriptions between May 1 


Sept. 1, 1907, provided the number of and September 1, 1907, provided the num- 
subscriptions sent are not less than 25. ber sent is not less than 12 each. 


The subscription price of the Southern Farmer is only 50 cents a year in advance. This paper is over 
twerty years old and is being steadily improved—each issue will be brighter, more helpful and inter- 
esting than the last one. Remember these cash prizes are in addition to any other offers made by us. 
Write us today for subscription books and sample copies so you can get to work at once, In writing for 
subscription books, address 


Southern Farmer Publishing Com’y 


- Birmingham, Alabama 


